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CHAPTER I. 



OF ASTRINGENTS. 



ASTRIN GENTS are fuch fubftances as, applied to 
the human body, produce a contraction and condenfa- 
tion in the foft folids, and thereby increafe their denfity and 
force of cohefion. If they are applied to longitudinal 
fibres, the contraction is made in the length of thefe ; but 
if applied to circular fibres, they diminifh the diameters of 
the veffels or cavities which the fibres furround. 

The operation of aftringents in general, in condenfing 
the folid, appears from their ufe in the tanning or making 
of leather, in which they are fo frequently employed. 

The fame operation alfo appears from their antifeptic 
power, which feems to depend upon their preferving the 
firmnefs and cohefion of the animal fubftances to which 
they are applied, for a much longer time than the firmnefs 
would have continued in thefe fubftances without fuch 
application. 

By what means aftringents produce the contraction of the 
folid parts of animal bodies, is not very evident. It does 
notfeem to be by introducing a matter into their fubftance; 
and in fome cafes it feems to be rather by abforbing and 
abftracling their fluid parts. In fome cafes, where the fub- 
ftances applied are fuch as coagulate the fluids of the human 
body, as acids and alcohol, we can readily underftand how 
the fame fhould condenfe and contract the folids formed of 
the fame fluids which thofe matters coagulate. It does not, 
however, appear, that other aftringents, void of acidity, a& 
in the fame manner; and their operation muft be referred to 
an attraction taking place between thefe aftringents and the 
particles of the animal folid. 

In forming atableof medicines according to their feveral 
operations on the human body, it feemed proper to diftin- 
guifh them as they operate upon the fimple folid, which is 
much of the fame nature in the dead as in the living body ; 

Vol. II. A or 
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or as they operate upon the fenfible and moving folids, 
which have their qualities and powers only as they exift in a 
living body. This diflinftion, on many occafions, will be 
necefTary and ufeful, but we cannot follow it throughout ; 
and on thefe occafions, where the medecines at the fame 
time operate upon both the fimple and living folid, the con- 
federation of their operation cannot be taken feparately. 

This is the cafe with refpeft to our prefent fubjeft, as 

aflringents often operate upon the folids of both kinds. • 

This indeed, has not been always obferved ; and it has been 
commonly fuppofed, that aflringents aft more upon the fim- 
ple than upon the living folid : and therefore, that they aft 
almofl only on the parts to which they are immediately 
applied. A very learned phyfician in writing on hemorrhagy, 
has this expreffion : " 1 do not lay any great ftrefs upon the 
" ufe of internal aftringent remedies, becaufe it does not 
" appear likely, from reafoning, that they fhould do any 
' fervice : and I am far from being convinced by experience 

that they ever do, except perhaps in hemorrhagies of the 
" primae viae," Heberden in Med. Tranf. Vol. II. 
432. This, however, I cannot hold to be juft; and by the 
corrugation and conftriftion of the whole mouth and 
fauces, which happens from a fmall portion of aflringents 
being applied to a fmall part of the tongue, I hold it to be 
demonflrated that aflringents aft upon the fentient nerves; 
and therefore that the aftringent effefts may be communi- 
cated from one part to very diftant parts of the body. The 
fame conclufion appears clearly to be formed from this, 
that aflringents taken into the ftomach fliow their effefts in 
other parts of the body fo quickly, that they can hardly be 
fuppofed to have paffed further than the ftomach itfelf ; and 
therefore their fudden effefts in diftant parts mult be afcribed 
to an aftringent power communicated from the ftomach to 
thofe other parts. 

It may, indeed, be alledged, that the aftringent matter is 
in fome cafes carried further than the ftomach and into the 
courfe of the circulation : but it muft ftill be obferved that 
in many of thofe cafes the quantity of matter introduced is fo 
fmall, that when again diffufed in the mafs of blood, and 
equally diftributed to the different parts of the body,' it is 
obvious, that the portion of it applied to a particular part 
cannot be fufficient to produce any effeft upon it ; and 
therefore the effefts which appear muft be afcribed t'o the 

general 
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general operation on the flomach. Of all this do£lrine, 
and particularly of the propagation of aftringent power 
from the flomach to other parts, we have a ftrong proof in 
this, that fome of the mod fimple aftringents taken into the 
flomach very foon after prevent the recurrence of a pa- 
roxyfm of an intermittent fever, which implies a very gene- 
ral operation on diflant parts. 

As it is, therefore, eftablifhed, that aftringents aft upon 
the moving fibres, as well as upon the fimple folid, it will 
be readily conceived, that to their operation on the former, 
their moft confiderable effefts on the living body are to be 
afcribed. As they contract the moving fibres, and increafe 
their force of cohefion, they mufl increafe their contractility, 
or what I call their tone, and they are, therefore, often pro- 
perly named Tonics ; and upon the fame ground are fitly 
enough named Strengtheners or Roborants ; which under 
ihefe titles will be more fully confidered hereafter. 

The matter of aftringents has been varioufly judged of, 
and generally fuppofed to confifl of acid and earth. In the 
aftringents of an acerb tafte, fuch a compofition feems to be 
evident ; and the fuppofition is confirmed by obferving, that 
an aftringent quality is produced by certain combinations 
of acid and earth as in the cafe of Allum. We mufl not, 
however, conclude this to be a general propofition, as in 
many cafes a combination of acid and earth produces matter 
of very little aftringent power, as happens in the cafe of 
acids joined with calcarious earths; and in one cafe an acid 
joined with abforbent earth, as in magnefia alba, produces 
matter of a purgative quality. We cannot, therefore, admit 
of this general propofition, that aftringents are formed by 
a combination of acid and earth. With refpeft to the 
greater part of the vegetable aftringents, the prefence of art 
acid is by no means evident; and it is certain, that in the 
greater part of them, the quantity of acid is not fo much as 
to faturate the earthy or other parts of the matter in their 
compofition : for the whole fubflance of the aftringent ap^ 
nears flill to be a powerful abforbent of acids capable of 
abftracling them from other fubftances with which they 
are joined, as we fhall fhow more fully prefently. 

This leads me to fay in what manner we difcover an 
aftringent quality to be in certain bodies. 

In the jirjl place, we difcover it moft certainly by their 
cffecls on the human body, and that by the tafle they give 
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in the mouth; a fenfe of conftri&ion not only in the parts! 
wh which they come immediately in contact, but alfo in 
the whole of the interna! furfaceofthe mouth and fauces. 
This fenfe of conftri£t.ion is different from different fub- 
ftances ; and I believe its degree may be taken as a mark 
of the power which fuch fubftances may exert as aftringents 
in the ftomach, or other parts of the body. 

In the feconcl place, we difcover an aftringent quality in 
bodies by their being applied to a folution of green vitriol, 
in which they produce a black colour. This we fuppofe to 
be owing to the aftringents abftrafting the acid of the vitriol 
from the iron it was before joined with ; and that there- 
fore the iron falls down in the form of a black powder. I 
fhall not infifl further on the theory of this operation , but 
fhall endeavour to apply it to ourpurpofe. 

As experiments fhow that aftringent fubftances applied to 
the folution of vitriol produce more fuddenly a black colour, 
and that of a greater degree of blacknefs, in proportion to 
the other marks they give of their aftringency, fo we may 
employ this experiment to determine the power of aftrin- 
gency in different fubftances. For this purpofe the learned 
Bergius, in his late Treatife on the Materia Medica, has 
given us his experiments of the application of almoft every 
vegetable fubftance to the folution of green vitriol; and I 
have much reafon to believe, that his experiments have 
been accurately made and faithfully reported. From them, 
I think we learn what I have juft now alledged, that the 
aftringent power is in proportion to the fuddennefs with 
which they ftrike a black colour, and to the degree in which 
they produce it. By this the learned author points out 
what fubftances are the moft powerful aftringents; and in 
like manner, what are the weaker kinds of" the many which 
formerly entered promifcuoufly into our lifts of aftringents ; 
and I fhall hereafter make ufe of his experiments in deter- 
mining the aftringent power of particular fubftances. 

But before I enter upon this, I think it proper to obferve 
hare that every fubftance which flrifces a black colour with 
a folution of green vitriol, is not to be confidered as an 
altringent ; for it may happen that a fmall portion of aftrin 
gent matter mr.y be prefent in fubftances in which a matter 
ot contrary quality truly prevails; and there cannot be a 
ftronger inftance of this than in the herb Malva, the iuiee 
of which ftnkes fofne black colour: and from the exDeri 
ments of Bergius, it will appear that the fame happens 

with 
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with refpe£t to many other vegetable fubftances which 
have not been nor cannot be, confidered as aftringent 
matters. 

KJecond obfervation to be made is, that certain aftringents, 
which otherwife give proof of their aftringent power, do 
not ftrike a black colour with the foliation of vitriol, or do it 
more weakly than in proportion to their aftringent powers. 
We have an inftance of this in the juice of quinces, and 
fome other acerb fubftances; which is probably owing to 
this, that the aftringent matter in thefe fubftances is faturat- 
ed with the acid that is already prefent in them. 

What judgment, concerning the nature of vegetables, 
may be formed from the different colours which are produc- 
ed by them when applied to the folution of vitriol remains 
yet to be inquired into. 

The general effects of aftringents on the human body are 
expreffed above in the definition ; but in what different (rates 
of the body, that is, in what difeafes they are to be employ- 
ed, is yet to be faid. 

In all cafes of general debility they may be fuppofed to 
be ufefnl ; and in that ftate which has been called 1 a Cachexy, 
and which often forms the beginning of dropfy, the prepa- 
rations of iron formed by a combination of an acid with 
that metal have been employed with much benefit : but I 
do not know of any other fimple aftringent, that in the 
fame cafe has been employed with advantage. In one cafe, 
their power in taking off the atony of the fyftem is very 
remarkable, and that is in the cafe of intermittent fevers. — 
In another place, in my Fir/t Lines of the PraElice of Phyfic^ 
I have lhown that the recurrence of the paroxyfm of inter- 
mittent fevers depends upon the recurrence of a ftate of 
atony in the fyftem, and that the paroxyfm is prevented by 
various means of obviating the recurrence of that atony ; 
and a frequent experience has {bowed the power of aftrin- 
gents in this refpecl. It is true, that, even for this purpofe 
their tonic powers are much increafed by their being com- 
bined with bitters, as we fhall explain in another place; but 
in the mean time, as the moft fimple aftringents frequently 
anfwer the purpofe, it does not prevent our perceiving that 
aftringents by themfelves are capable of increafing the tone 
of the moving fibres over the whole body. 

ASTRINGENTS are confidered as efpecially ufeful in 
reftraining exceflive evacuations ; and, in the firft place, 
hemorrhagies, or the evacuations of red blood ; and I have 

no 
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no doubt of their being fitted for this purpofe, or of 
their truly aufwering it : but I muft own, that there is no 
practice in which I have been more frequently difappoint- 
ed than in the employment of aftringents in the cafe of 
hemorrhagy. I afcribe my failure to this, that though 
aftringents taken into the ftomach gives fome increafe of 
tone over the whole fyftem ; yet they are not powerful 
enough for producing fuch conftritlion in diflant parts, as 
may be fufficient for overcoming the increafed impetus of 
the blood in the veffels. _'his, however, I would afTert 
with refpect to certain aftringents only, and allow that there 
may be in the different kinds more or lefs power of propa- 
gating their effects from the ftomach to diftant parts, as I 
ihall endeavour to take notice of when treating of particular 
aftringents. 

On this fubject I imagine it is proper to obferve, that the 
different effects of aftringents will depend on the nature of 
the hemorrhagy to which they are applied. Hemorrhagies 
may depend upon the increafed action of the veffels forcing 
an opening or rupture in their extremities, or the fame dif- 
eafe may depend upon a lofs of tone in the extremities of 
the blood veflels, allowing them to be opened without any 
increafe in the action of the veffels ; and merely by the 
ordinary, or perhaps even a lefs than uiual, impetus of the 
blood in them. In thefe two kinds of hemorrhagies the 
effects of aftringents muft be different. In the former, 
they may not only be ineffectual, but may be actually hurt- 
ful, by increafing the tone and action of the veffels ; and it 
is only the latter cafe to which they are properly adapted, 
and can be ufeful, as will be better underftood from the 
doctrine concerning Menorrhagia, which I have delivered 
in my Firji Lines of the Practice qfPkyJic. 

Astringents are alfo employed in reftraining the ex- 
cefs of ferous evacuations ; and are therefore employed in 
the cafe of diarrhoea. Here their efficacy is evident ; and 
will be readily accounted for by their being immediately 
applied to the parts affeaed. But it is extremely neceffary 
here to take notice of an error very generally prevailing in 
writers on the materia medica, in their relating the virtues 
and powers of aftringents. They very generally mention 
the virtues of aftringents as equally adapted to diarrhoea and 
to dyfentery ; but I maintain that thefe two difeafes are 
very different from one another : fo that while diarrhoea 
confifts in an increafed evacuation from the exhalents and 

excretories 
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excrelories on the internal furface of the inteftines, which 
may be reflrainedby aftringents applied, the dyfentery con- 
fids or depends upon an increafed conftri&ion in a confider- 
able portion of the inteflinal canal, which muft be increafed 
by the application of fuch aftringents. This is now well 
underftood ; and practitioners very univerfally obferve, 
that aftringents are not only ineffectual, but very hurtful in 
dyfentery ; and therefore we affert, that the marking of 
aftringents as equally adapted to both difeafes is a perni- 
cious error. 

Beside diarrhoea, aftringents are faid to be fuited to the 
rcflraining of other ferous evacuations ; but I muft fay, that 
in practice I have been as much difappointed in thefe cafes 
as in the cafe of hemorrhagy : and upon the fame ground, 
that the effects of aftringents taken into the ftomach are not 
propagated fo powerfully to diftant parts as to produce the 
conftnclions required in them. This I have had occafion 
to obferve with regard to the Ltucorrhaa, or F luor albus. 
For the cure of this difeafe, I find forty remedies recom-' 
mended by writers on the materia medica ; but I have met 
with forty cafes of it, in which not one of thofe remedies 
were of any fervice. 

I believe the mo ft part of practitioners have had occa- 
fion to obferve the fame inefficacy of internal aftringents in 
the cafe of gleets, or ferous evacuations from the urethra in 
males; and therefore will judge with me, that materia me- 
dica writers have been much too liberal in afcribing virtues 
to aftringents in thofe cafes. How far a diftinftion is to 
be made in thofe cafes, with refpect to different aftringents, 
I fhall confider hereafter. 

It may be fuppofed by fome, that there is an analogy 
between thofe cafes of increafed ferous evacuations, and the 
exceffive difcharge of a ferous fluid from ulcers ; and, there- 
fore, that to remedy this, internal aftringents may be em- 
ployed. I believe the propriety of this meafure may be '.veil 
founded ; but at the fame time, it does not appear that the 

food effects in thefe cafes depends upon a conftriclion pro- 
uced on the extremities of the veflels pouring out the 
fluids, fo much as upon reftoring the tone, perhaps the in- 
flammatory ftate, of the veffels that is neceffary to the pro- 
duction of laudable pus. 

In mentioning the general effecls of aftringents, I muft 
not omit their fingular power of relieving the fymptoms 
which attend the prefence of a calculus in the urinarv paf- 

fages. 
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fages. Among the difTertations of De Heucher, form- 
erly a profeffor at Wittemberg, there is one under this 
title, Calculus per ad/lrwgentiapellendus. In this he fhows, 
that almofl at all times, and by the moil eminent phyfi- 
cians, aflringents have been employed in calculous cafes. — 
He is, indeed, intent upon mowing that aflringents have 
been employed in promoting the excretion of calculi ; but 
I prefumethat, in the cafes in which thofe remedies appear- 
ed fuccefsful, the calculous matter was only fuppofed to be 
evacuated, becaufe the patient was relieved from the fymp- 
toms that he formerly laboured under. But we now know 
that thefe fymptoms may be relieved without the flone's 
having been diffolved or evacuated : and among others may 
be reckoned. A proof of this appears in the life of the 
leaves of the Uva urji ; which not only from the experi- 
ments, medicines that may operate in this manner, I believe 
aflringents of the late De Haen, but alfo from my own, I 
have found to be often powerful in relieving the fymptoms 
of calculus. This plant is manifeftly a powerful aflringent; 
and in what manner this, and other aflringents are ufeful in 
the cafes mentioned, may be difficult to explain ; but I fhall 
offer a conjecture on the fubjec~l. I fuppofe their effe£l to 
depend upon their abforbing acid in the ftomach. Their 
powerful attraction of acid we have mentioned above : and 
that thereby they may be ufeful in calculous cafes, is ren- 
dered probable by this, that the medicines which of fate have 
been found the mofl powerful in relieving the fymptoms of 
calculus, are a variety of alkalines, which are known to do 
this without their a&ing at all in diffolving the flone. 

When we have thus faid in what difeafes aflringents are 
ufeful, it is proper to remark, that materia medica writers 
mark them as ufeful in a difeafe in which we would alledge, 
both from theory and experience, that they are of no ufe 
at all ; that is, in the cafe of hernia, which in our opinion 
does not depend upon any laxity of the inteflinal canal, but 
upon the laxity of the containing teguments ; to which we 
believe the operation of internal aflringents can hardly 
reach. 

After mentioning the difeafes in which aflringents are 
fuppofed to be ufeful, it is proper for me to obferve that 
they are improperly employed in retraining evacuations, 
whether of blood or of ferous fluids, when thefe evacuati- 
ons can be* truly confidered as critical, or as neceffary to 
relieve a plethoric flate of the fyftem, except when the eva- 
cuations 
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cuations proceed to an excefs that threatens to be in danger 
of inducing death, or atleafl of inducing a great and danger- 
ous debility. In fuch cafes, the judicious practitioner will ba- 
lance between the confequences to be apprehended : but we 
cannot mifs to remark here, that the Stahlians, and other 
German phyficians, by fuppofing plethora and cacochymy 
more frequently than they exift, have limited the employment 
of aftringents too much. 

Astringent matter is very generally prefent in the ve- 
getable kingdom, and fometimes in all the different parts of 
plants ; but moil frequently in their barks, fometimes in the 
roots, more rarely in the leaves, and more feldom ftill in the 
flowers : though there are exceptions to all of thefe as general 
rules. 

With refpeft to the pharmaceutical treatment of aftrin- 
gents, we in the firft place obferve, that they are molt ufetul 
when they are taken in their entire ftate, and when given, as 
the common language is, in fub fiance ; and we are perfuaded 
that the gaftric liquor extracts them more powerfully than 
any other menftruum we could apply. It is, however, on ma- 
ny occafions, proper to employ them in a liquid form ; and 
for that purpofe they have been treated by diftillation, infufion, 
and deco£iion. 

Astringents very rarely confift of odorous or volatile 
parts. They are very univerfally of a fixed nature, and no- 
thing rifes from them in diftillation with water; and even in 
thofe cafes where their odorous and volatile parts arife, it is 
found that no part of the aftringent quality is at the fame 
time communicated to the diftilled water; and therefore the 
diflilled waters drawn from aftringents formerly kept in the 
(hops, were on that account absolutely inert. 

Astringents are properly enough treated by infufion, 
and readily yield their qualities either to an aqueous or fpiri- 
tuous menftri'um. The extract obtained by water is in larger 
proportion than that obtained by fpirit : but that the aflrin- 
gency is greater in the one than in the other is not certainly 
determined ; and the choice of the infufions is made rather 
according as the menftruum is more or lefs adapted to the 
purpofe of the medicine, than by any confideration of the 
aftringent power extracted by it. 

Astringents are alfo treated by decoftion in water; 
and in this way a ftronger impregnation can be obtained than 
by infufion : but it appears to me that the aftringent matter is 
extracted in a more entire ftate by infufion, and that in de- 

Vol. II. B coclion 
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coftion there is always Tome decompofition takes place ; with 
what effecT:, however, on the fubftance as a medicine, we 
cannot certainly determine. m 

Having thus treated of aftringents in general, I proceed 
now to give fome remarks on the particular aflringents that 
have been, or may be, employed, and that in the order of the 
general catalogue of medicines that has been prefixed. 

PARTICULAR ASTRINGENTS. 

Bolus rubra. 

The bolus armena flood in our difpenfatory lifts long after 
we had ceafed to import any fuch fubftance from the eaft ; 
but it is now entirely omitted in our Britifh catalogues. 

A number of fimilar earths, under the titles of Terra. 
Sigillatce, or fealed earths, ftill hold a place in foreign cata- 
logues : but they are now entirely neglecled in Britain, and 
we retain of the bolar earths, the Bolus Gallica only. 

Tins, however, I expefl will alfo be expunged ; for I 
cannot perceive in it any fort of medicinal quality. Applied 
to the tongue in a dry and powdery ftate, by abforbing the 
moifture of the part, they give fome fenfe of aufterity and 
aftringency ; but upon a more complete diffufion, that en- 
tirely difappqars : and as they are not foluble in any of 
the animal fluids, I cannot believe in their exerting any 
aftringent power even in the alimentary canal. 

I have never found them of any ufe ; and I muft have 
better authority than that of the late Dr. Hill, to make me 
believe that they have ever been of fervice in diarrhoeas and 
dyfenteries. See Hill's Materia Medica, page 180. Thefe 
earths difcover no alkaline part in their compofition that can 
be diffolved by vegetable acids, and therefore they cannot be 
ufeful as abforbents of acid in the ftomach; and much lefs do 
they difcover any acid that can be the foundation of Dr. 
Boerhaave's character of Laudatiflimae boli. See Aph. 
88. at the end of the paragraph. Nor can I find any foun- 
dation for the opinion of his commentator Van Swieten, 
page 128. that by correcting putrid matters, they arc ufeful 
in dyfenteries attended with much putrefcency. 

Creta. 
Many phyficians would introduce here this and many 
other abforbent earths, as they fuppofe thefe, when combin- 
ed with acids, to prove aftringent : but fo far as I can judae 
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by the fenfible qualities of fuch compounds, their aflringent 
quality is very inconfiderable ; and the effe&s of abforbents 
in inducing cojlivenefs, even when ufed very largely, we 
have not obferved. Their effe£ls, either in this way or in 
curing diarrhoea, if truly obferved, we would afcribe rather 
to their correcting acidity than' to their aftringency. See 
what I have faid above on aftringents in general. 

Alumen. 

I do not think it my bufinefs here to give any account of 
the practices by which this fubftance is produced from feve- 
ral foffil matters, as this has been done already by feveral 
writers more fcientifically than I could ; nor do I think it 
neccffary, after Margraaf, to give any account of the pe- 
culiar part of Clay, that, with the vitriolic acid, enters into 
the compofition of alum. It is enough for me, that this is 
a fubftance very well known ; and that in the fame ftate in 
which it is employed in various arts, and as commonly ex- 
hibited in our (hops, it is fufficiently pure and fit for the pur- 
pofes of medicine. 

Here we confider only its ufe in medicine, and chiefly 
as an aflringent of the moft powerful kind. It is ufed both 
internally and externally. With refpeft to its internal ufe, I 
am furprifed to find that it feems not to have been employed 
with other aftringents in diarrhoea. Some Materia Medica 
writers indeed, mention its being fuited to cure this difeafe ; 
but I have not met with any practical writer who prefcribes 
it in fuch cafes. Governed like other praftitioners by imi- 
tation and habit, I have feldom employed it ; but I have 
employed it fo much as to make me judge that in diarrhoeas 
it may be ufed with advantage. 

It has been given internally, chiefly in the cafes of hae- 
morrhagy from the lungs or from the uterus. In the cafe of 
haemoptyfis I have not found it ufeful; and this I believe 
happened from the haemoptyfis being always an active hae- 
mon hagy, in which aftringents feem to be always hurtful. 
But in menorrhagia, and other uterine haemorrhagies, which 
often depend upon a laxity of the veffels of the uterus, it may 
be of fervicc ; and we have often found it to be fo. It fhould 
be given at firft in fmall dofes, as it is ready to irritate the 
ftomach ; and in feveral inftances I have found it rejefted by 
vomiting ; and what is more extraordinary, I have known 
large dofes of it operate as a purgative. In urgent cafes, 
however, the dofes mud be frequently repeated and increaf- 
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erl, for it has been only from large quantities given, that its 
effects have appeared to be confiderable. We begin by giv- 
ing it in dofes of five grains ; but have gone the length of a 
fcruple, and have given fuch a dofe feveral times in a day. 

Alum has been frequently employed in the Fluor albus, 
and particularly on the recommendation of Dr. Thomson, 
Medical Effays, IV. 38. ; but I have been very often difap- 
pointed of its effecf.. 

It was ftrongly recommended by Dr. Me AD for the cure 
of diabetes ; but in our hofpital the ferum aluminofum has 
been frequently employed in diabates without fuccefs. 

Among the other remedies of intermittent fevers, alum, 
joined with nutmeg, has been been mentioned ; and the ana- 
logy, with other tonic powers, renders it a probable remedy. 
I have tried it by giving a large dofe of it an hour or a lit- 
tle more before the coming on of a paroxyfm ; and in fome 
inflances it has prevented this : But both the alum and nut- 
meg were difagreeable to the ftomach, and prevented a repe- 
tition, when more agreeable and more certain medicines 
were at hand. 

Since the time that Helvetius wrote Des Pertes <k 
Sang, and propofed alum as a fpecific for the cure of thefe, 
it was long common to employ alum in the form propofed 
by Helvetius, that is, asfufedwith a certain proportion 
of Sanguis draconis, fuppofed to be an aflringent : but as 
this is a medicine not foluble in the human fluids, and there- 
fore abfomtely inert, it has been juftly rejefted. If, as Dr. 
Lewis fuppofed it to be, more flowly diflblved in the 
flomach, and therefore introducing the alum more gradually, 
it might be proper ; but we are perfuaded that the Sanguis 
draconis rather prevented the operation of the alum altoge- 
ther : and if the flow introdu&ion is to be ftudied, this may 
be obtained by fmaller dofes than even thofe above-menti- 
oned. The Edinburgh college have thought proper to con- 
tinue the title of Pulvis Stypticus, that our practitioners had 
been long accuftomed to ; but they have added a more valu- 
able aflringent than the dragon's blood, that is, the gum 
Kino, which does not make in colour or dofe, a medicine 
different from thecompofition formerly kept in the fhops. 

Alum is more frequently ufed externally than internally, 
particularly in gargles, in relaxations of the uvula, and other 
fwelhngs of the mucous membrane of the fauces, when there 
is not at the fame time any acute inflammation prefent; but 
I have known it employed in every flate of the cynanche 
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tonfillaris with fome advantage. In many perfons who are 
liable to be afFe&ed with this {welling from flight applications 
of cold, we have known the difeafe prevented, or foon re- 
moved, by the ufe of a decoction of oak bark, to a pound of 
which half a dram of alum and two ounces of brandy were 
added. The fame gargle, without the fpirits, is ufeful in the 
cafe of fpongy fwelled gums and loofe teeth, from fcurvy or 
other caufes. 

Alum is alfo ufeful in curing the opthalmia membra- 
narum, and feems to me more powerful for this purpofe than 
either white vitriol or fugar of lead. It is commonly em- 
ployed in the form of coagulum aluminofum ; but I have 
found the folution in water to be flill more effectual, 
employing from two to five grains of alum to the ounce 
of water. 

Burnt alum has been much employed as an efcharotic 
for confuming proud flefh in ulcers ; but it is not near fo 
powerful as the preparations of either mercury or copper. 

Ferrum five Chalybs, Iron ox Steel. The term Mars, 
introduced by the chemifts, is very frequently employed. 

Both titles ftand in the catalogue of the London college : 
and in preparing the rubigo, they feem to have preferred the 
chalybs ; but on what foundation we cannot perceive. We 
fuppofe it to be quite indifferent whether the one or the other 
is employed ; but if we were to give any preference, we 
mould think it due to the iron in its foft malleable flate, or 
in what we call Forged Iron. 

As iron, like all other metals, in its folid and entire flate, 
is not active with regard to our bodies, without being cor- 
roded or diffolved by faline matters, fo we judge it to be ren. 
dered aftive only by being combined with acids. It has been 
common enough to give the entire metal, brought by filing 
into a fine powder, and with very good effects, as a medi- 
cine. This, however, we do not confider as any exception 
to our general rule : for we are perfuaded that there is con- 
ftantly prefent in the human flomach a quantity of acid ca- 
pable of diflblving iron ; and we hold this to be a proof of 
it, that we never knew iron given in its metallic or flightly 
corroded flate, without producing a blacknefs in the ftools, 
which to us always prefumes a previous folution of the iron 
in acids. 

As 
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As this combination with acids is neceflary, fo phyficians 
and chemifts have diverfified this combination a hundred 
ways : and we do not know a preparation of iron for the 
purpofe of medicine that has not been prepared by a combi- 
nation with acids, or by bringing the iron, into a ftate that 
rendered it readily foluble by the acid of tlie ftomach ; and 
Dr. Lewis very properly obferves, that Prufhan blue, 
though truly containing a quantity Of iron, as it is not folu- 
ble in any acid, is the leaft promifing of all the medicinal 
preparations. 

I do not think it neceffary to enumerate here the various 
preparations that have formerly flood, or ftill fland, in our 
difpenfatories, as they all agree in the fame medical virtue, 
and are only proper as convenient for being exhibited in dif- 
ferent forms. The Edinburgh college have endeavoured to 
make an improvement in preparing a fpirituous tincture, as 
the tinctures of that kind formerly prepared were liable in 
keeping to Jet fall a portion of what they had diffolved, and 
of thereby becoming conftantly weaker the longer they were 
kept. The college, as taught by Dr. Black, have obviated 
this, by ordering the tincture to be made of the fquamae ferri, 
as a portion of iron deprived of its phlogifton, and therefore 
entering into a more firift union with the acid. 

Iron combined with acids becomes an aftringent fub- 
ftance ; and upon its aftringent and tonic powers its medici- 
nal virtues entirely depend : for by increafing the tone of the 
veffels it increafes their vigour and activity. 

We do not think it neceffary here to take any notice of 
thedo&rine of Menghini concerning the iron conftantly 
prefent in the blood of animals, or the manner in which it is 
introduced into it. We think it is enough to fay, that his 
experiments both on men and brutes , fhow clearly that iron 
introduced into the ftomach, and aPcing there, has the power 
of increafing appetite, and the vigour of the circulation. 

Physicians formerly fuppofed that iron had a double 
power of fometimes increafing and fometimes retraining eva- 

w 10 ?^ 3nd fanded that dlffercnt preparations pofreffed 
tneie different powers : but in this they were miftaken, as we 
have maintained above, that every preparation foluble in acids 
has tiie fame aftringent and tonic power ; and the Croci 
which were diftinguifhed as aperient or aftringent have com- 
monly neither the one nor the other quality. 

It is, however, ftill true, that the fame preparation as Dr 
Lewis has judicioufly obferved, may fometimes exert an 
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aperient and fometimes an aftringcnt power, according to the 
ftate of the body they are applied to. If, for example, reten- 
tion of menfes depends upon a weaknefs in the veffels of the 
uterus, chalybeate medicines, by invigorating the force 
of the veffels, may cure the difeafe, and may thereby 
appear to be aperient : and, on the contrary, in a menorrhagia, 
when the difeafe depends upon a laxity of the extreme veffels 
of the uterus, iron exhibited, by reftoring the tone of thefe 
veffels, may fhow an aftringcnt operation. 

By confiderations of this kind, the inutility or propriety of 
the medicinal preparations of iron may be determined. In 
all cafes of aftive hcemorrhagy,they muftbe hurtful; and in 
cafes of hacmorrhagy from external violence, I would judge 
them to be ufelefs, if not hurtful. In cafes of a general flac- 
cidity, as it is frequently marked under the title of Cachexy, 
and in all cafes of evacuations from laxity, whether fanguine 
or ferous,they are likely to be the molt effectual remedies. 

We are perfuaded that the good effecls of the preparations 
of iron have been often miffed by their being given in too 
fmall dofes. The faline preparations, in large dofes, arc rea- 
dy to irritate the ftomach ; and both on this account, and on 
fome other confiderations, it may be always proper to begin 
with fmall dofes and to increafe them by degrees : but we have 
often found, that no great benefit is to be obtained but when 
large quantities, either by the fize of the dofes, or by the long 
continuance of them, have been thrown in. We have found 
the fimple ruft as effectual as any other preparation, and we 
have always found the ftomach bear it better than any other. 
We begin with a dofe of five grains, but increafe it gradually 
to what the ftomach eafily bears. We have been informed of 
its being given to the quantity of fix drachms in one day ; 
but we have hardly found any ftomach that would bear the 
third part of that quantity without much ficknefs. I think 
the ftomach commonly bears it better by fome aromatic being 
joined with it. 

Cuprum, Copper. By the chemifts, Venus. 

I have no doubt of putting this metal into the lift of 
aftringents ; for though it poffeffes very ftrongly ftimulant 
powers, which often prevent our perceiving its aftringency, 
yet we can, by employing the milder preparations of it, or 
perhaps by preparing it fo as to take away the whole of its 
ftimulant qualitv obtain its tonic effe6ts. 

The 
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The late Baron Van Swieten tells us, that he had 
met with a preparation of copper, in which the flimulant 
powers of it had been entirely taken away ; and when taken 
into the flomach excited no naufea, but excited a certain 
thrilYmg formicationem over the whole body, extending to 
the very points of the fingers ; and this medicine had proved 
ufeful in epilepfies, which I think is the fame thing as if he 
had faid it poffeffed a tonic power. I have not yet difcover- 
ed the method of making fuch a preparation of copper ; 
and therefore I employ either a fmall dofe of the blue vitriol 
or a combination of copper with fal ammoniac, which I con- 
fider as a milder preparation than the combination of the cop- 
per with an acid. I give the blue vitriol in the dofe of a quar- 
ter or half a grain according to the age of the perfon ; and in 
repeating the medicine twice' a-day, I increafe the dofe to 
what the flomach will bear without vomiting, but allow it to 
go fo far as to occafion fome ficknefs and even naufea. This 
medicine continued for fome time, has proved an ufeful tonic 
in certain cafes of epilepfy and hylleria. On fome occafions it 
has proved diuretic : and on fome others anthelmintic. The 
combination of copper with an ammoniacal fait, I learned 
from the Acla Natural curious : and firft introduced it into 
the pra&ice of this country ; and it now Hands in our dif- 
penfatory under the title of the Cuprum ammoniacum. In 
many imflances it has proved a cure of epilepfy, and thereby 
difcovered its aflringent and tonic power. It is employed 
in the fame manner as I have faid above of the blue vitriol, 
by beginning with fmall dofes of half a grain, and increafing 
thefe by degrees to what the flomach will bear. I find- it 
commonly more manageable than the blue vitriol ; and in 
many inflances have carried the dofe to five grains, and in 
fome flill further. In many cafes it has proved a cure of epi- 
lepfy ; but in many others it has entirely failed in being fuch. 
When, in thecourfe of a month, it has not mown any good 
effeas, I defift from its further ufe, as I fufpea that large 
quantities of copper introduced, mav, like lead, prove hurtful 
to the body : and therefore, in cafes of periodical epilepfy, 
after giving the medicine conftantly during one interval, if 
the difeafe ftill continues, I afterwards give the medicine on- 
ly for fome days before an expeded acceffion : and in this 
manner I have had fuccefs. 

In ufing preparations of copper, we mull confult the vari- 
ous writings on the ufe of copper-veffels in the kitchen 
There have now been many publifhed, and are well known! 

The 
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The fafts they have related prove beyond a doubt, that copper 
introduced into the body to a certain quantity may prove very 
mifchievous, though their violent effects may not at firlt ap- 
pear ; but when they do appear, they have been often fatal. 
What quantity of it is necellary to render it poifonous, I 
cannot exa&ly determine ; but I know, that ufed in confi- 
derable quantity, in fiich dofes as have been mentioned above, 
it has not discovered its deleterious effe&s : but at the fame 
time, I am fo well perfuaded of its deleterious tendency, that 
it feemed incumbent on me to give the caution I have juft 
now mentioned ; and its efcharotic powers when ufed exter- 
nally, fufficiently confirm my fufpicions. 

The efcharotic powers of the preparations of copper have 
been known and employed from the molt ancient times for 
cleanfing foul ulcers, and bringing them to difcharge a laud- 
able pus ; but fince the introduction of the ufe of mercury in 
the 16th century, the preparations of this have been more 
commonly employed. The operation of copper and mercu- 
ry feem to be very much the fame ; and whether the one is 
preferable to the other, I cannot determine : but in fome ca- 
fes I have found the copper fucceed, when the mercury be- 
fore employed had appeared lefs effectual ; but whether this 
depended upon any peculiar power in the one fubftance more 
than in the other, or upon the different degree of acrimony 
in the different preparations employed, I am at a lofs to de- 
termine : but think the furgeons ought to attend more parti- 
cularly to this fubjeft. 

When the preparations of copper are applied to an en- 
tire furface, they manifeftly difcover an aftringent power ; 
and upon that footing they have been injected into the ure- 
thra in gonorrhceas and gleets ; with what propriety it is not 
my bufmefs to determine here, the queftion being with re- 
fpe£t to aflringents in general, and not withrefpeft to copper 
in particular. 

The aftringent powers of the preparations of copper have 
efpecially appeared in the application of them to the eyes ; 
and we have known a weak folution of verdegris ufeful in re- 
flraining inflammation : but it is fo ready to prove irritating 
to that fenfible organ, that a great deal of nicety is neceffary 
in the employment of it ; and we feem to have a milder pre- 
paration in the aqua fapphirina. It is, however, abfurdto 
order this preparation in fuch a manner as to allow the 
ftrength of it to be liable to much uncertainty ; and the Edin- 
burgh college have properly ordered it fo as it mav be brought 
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to a ftandard. It has commonly been fuppofed, that the aqua 
fapphirina wasfuited to take offfpecks or opaque fpots that 
appear upon the cornea, and which has been fuppofed to im- 
ply an efcharotic power ; but this certainly is feldom the cafe ; 
and it feems to aa only by an aftringent power, dimimfhing 
the impetus of the fluids in the veffels which terminate in the 
opaque fpot. 

In another refpcft, the operation of the preparations of 
copper upon the eyes may be miftaken. It has been com- 
mon to introduce a portion of verdegris into the ointments 
which, in cafes of ophthalmia, are applied to the edges of the 
eye-lids ; and this may be fuppofed to be on the footing of 
aftringents : but as the application is efpecially employed in 
cafes of the ophthalmia tarfi, in which there is almoft always 
fome excoriation of the tarfus, it is probable that the verde- 
gris acls here as an efcharotic. 

Plumbum, Lead. Saturn. 

The aftringent powers of the faline preparations of this 
metal are now fufEciently afcertained ; but at the fame time 
it is equally well known, that all thefe preparations, and the 
vapours exhaled from the metal itfelf, or its calces, introduc- 
ed into the body, difcover a fedative power extremely noxi- 
ous to the human fyftem. It is therefore difficult to deter- 
mine how far we can employ the aftringent and tonic ope- 
ration of this metal, and be at the fame time fecure againft its 
deleterious powers, efpecially as thefe deleterious powers do 
not always immediately difcover their operation, and very 
often only after they have long remained latent and unheed- 
ed in the body. 

Thus, Dr. Huntdermark, formerly a profeflbr at 
Leipfic, in the appendix to the 7th volume of the Ada 
Naturae, curiojbrum, has given us a difTertation defacchari 
faturni ufu interno Jalutari : and 1 have no doubt that the 
iearned profeflbr had, upon fome occafions, found the fac- 
charum faturni moderate the activity of the fyftem in fevers; 
for it appears that other preparations of lead had formerly 
been employed in fevers by other praftitioners : but hardly 
any body now a-days will think that Dr. Huntdermark 
or thofe other practitioners, were fufficiently aware of, or at- 
tentive to, the confequences to be apprehended ; and there- 
fore that they could warrant us in any cafe againft thefe be- 
ing very mifchievous. 

This 
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This feems to be fo much the cafe at prefent, that hardly 
any practitioner will now think of employing any preparations 
of lead as internal medicines: but in proportion as the 
favour for thefe has declined, that for its external ufe has 
greatly increafed. We are, however, at a lofs to determine 
pofitively, what is its operation, or to explain in many cafes 
where its effefts are evident, how the fuppofed operations 
could produce them. It is the writing of Mr. Goulard, of 
Montpelier, that has raifed thefe doubts. It is difficult to deny 
fa£h pofitively afferted ; but we findin Go u lard's writings, 
fo many fafts not confirmed by our own experience, fo 
many marks of partiality to the medicine he recommends, 
and fo much frivolous theory by which he fupports it ; that 
his credit with me is indeed very little. I am much' of opi- 
nion, that nobody can confult him with fafety, without at- 
tending to the very judicious and ingenious criticifm publifh- 
ed on thefubjeft by Mr. Aiken, of Warrington ; and lam 
difpofed to leave my readers to be moft properly informed 
of the virtues of lead applied externally in lotion, poultice, 
or ointment, to Mr. Aiken's work. I have only this to 
obferve, that Mr. Aiken feems difpofed to think, that the 
faline preparations of lead externally applied, never enter 
into the fyftem in fuch quantity as to affeft the genera: fyf- 
tem in the fame manner as they commonly do when intro- 
duced by the mouth, or when the vapours of lead are appli- 
ed. But Dr. Percival has given us a fa£t that may lead 
us to believe, that Dr. Aiken's opinion is not well found- 
ed ; and we judge it to be very probable, that though lead 
applied to the entire furface can hardly enter in fuch. quan- 
tity as to be noxious to the fyftem, yet that when applied to 
an ulcerated furface capable of a promifcuous abforption, it 
may be taken in fuch quantity as to affeel the general 
fyftem. 

Zingum, Zinc. 

That the faline preparations of this metal act as aftrin- 
gents, we know very well from the operation of white vitriol, 
fo very frequently applied to the eyes. It has been ufed in 
different proportions ; and when in large proportions, it 
certainly proves very irritating : but it may certainly be ufed 
with great fafety in a greater proportion than that of two 
grains to the ounce of water, as it is in the aqua vitriolica of 
the laft edition of the Edinburgh difpenfatory ; and the Lon- 
don college feems to be of that opinion. 

TH& 
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The flores zinci, as a matter liable to be corroded by the 
acid of the flomach, and thereby rendered active, has been 
lately, upon the authority of the late excellent Dr. Gaubi us, 
introduced into frequent pra&ice as an antifpafmodic, or as 
I confider it, as an aflringent and tonic. It has now been 
frequently employed here in epilepfy, hyfteria, and fome 
other fpafmodic difeafes, as the chorea, and others. In epi- 
lepfy, they never anfwered with Dr. Gaubi us himfelf ; nor 
have they, that I know of here, though given in much 
larger dofes than he feems ever to have employed. In my 
own practice, I have not found them of remarkable benefit, 
nor do I find my fellow-praftitioners giving a more favorable 
report ; and in confequeuce the employment of them in 
practice here becomes lefs and lefs every day. 

In remote parts of the country, in which the flores zinci were 
not to be had, I have frequently prefcribed the vitriolum album ; 
and in fome cafes with as good effect as in any of thofe in 
•which I had employed the flores zinci. We cannot difmifs 
t,he fubjecl. without obferving, that from the experiments of 
Mr. Hellot, it appears clearly that zinc introduced into 
the body in a certain quantity may prove a violent poifon ; 
and I leave it with practitioners to confider what caution 
this fhould give in the large or long continued employment 
of zinc as a medicine. 

VEGETABLE ASTRINGENTS. 

These are a very numerous fet ; and in the indigene 
plants of Britain an aflringent quality is very general. For- 
merly a great number of them were employed in medicine, and 
as fuch flood in our difpenfatory lifts: but the aflringent 
quality is in different plants in very different degrees ; and 
thofe in which it is weak have been of late negleaed in prac- 
tice, and for that reafon omitted in our lifts. For the fame 
reafon, perhaps, I might omit them here ; but both becaufe 
their being omitted in praaice is not always well founded, 
and becaufe they ftill remain mentioned in materia medica 
writers of the lateft date and beft reputation, we fhall think 
it neceffary to take notice of fome of them, if it were for 
no other purpofe than to prevent fludents from being milled 
by the materia medica writers they might otherwife confult 

In arranging the vegetable aftringents, as in every other 
clafs of medicines, I have thrown them together, as far as I 
could, according to their botanical affinities ; that is, as they 
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belong to the natural orders, as thefe are eftablifhed hv 
LinNjEUS or by profeffor Murray. Where that could 
not be properly done, I have done it bv their fenfible qualities, 
and fome other analogies; all which will appear from the cata- 
logue prefixed, and which will give a clear view of the order 
in which I am to purfue my fubjeft. I begin the prefent 
with confidering the natural order of the Senticos.e ; and 
taking thefe in the alphabetical order of the names under 
which they (land in pharmaceutical lifts, I begin with 

Agrimonia. 

This is now omitted both by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges, but in no other lifts that I have obferved. It is 
ftill in every materia medica writer ; and thefe have always, 
and do ftill favour it with more attention than we think 
it deferves. It has fome aftringent powers ; but they are 
feeble, and fhould not hold the place of many which we 
know to be more powerful in every intention in which it has 
been, or could be, employed. If we did not know well the 
difpofition of the mo ft judicious writers on the materia medi- 
ca to repeat after others, we fhould be furprifed on finding 
Dr. Haller, and profeflbr Murray, repeating after an 
author of fo little credit as Chomel, that he had cured a 
fchirrous liver by means of agrimony ; and it feems equally 
frivolous in Spielmann to tell us, that Forrestus had 
by agrimony broke down a ftone in the bladder, and brought 
it away in pieces with the urine. 

I may have frequent occafion for fuch criticifms ; but I 
doubt much if my readers will have patience to admit of 
them. 

Alchemilla. 

I have inferted this for the fame reafons I tnferted the 
above, though this has ftill lefs than that pretenfions to a 
place any where ; and I do not believe the authority of Bal- 
DINGER will again bring it into ufe. 

Argentina. 

The leaves of this intitle them to a place in a lift of 
aftringents ; but their qualities are weak, and they are there- 
fore properly neglefted in practice. Upon the credit of 
Tournefort, I have tried them in the fluor albus, but 
without fuccefs. I did not indeed always join with them, as 

he 
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he did, the broth of crabs ; but in fome trials even with this 
my fuccefs was no better. The roots are very different from 
all thofe of the fame order. They are more fucculent, and 
have much fweetnefs, with fome aflringency, but without 
any of the rank flavour of parfnips with which they have 
been frequently compared. From their faccharine ftate, we 
might prefume upon their being nutritious ; and they have 
been often eaten when boiled, and on fome occafions have 
fupplied the want of other aliment. See Lightfoot's 
Flora Scotica. 

Caryophillata. 

The root of this is confiderably aftringent, with fome aro. 
ma when it has been recently raifed in the fpring-feafon and 
from a dry foil. The fenfible qualities of this root are not, 
however, fo great as to lead us to fuppofe its powers in the 
human body to be very confiderable. But fee how we may 
be deceived in this refpeft. A Danifh phyfician, fupported 
by the teftimony of fome of the mod eminent phyficians of 
that country, has reprefented the roots of the caryophillata as 
a powerful remedy in intermittent fevers : and befides enu- 
merating many cafes in which it had alone made a cure, he 
enumerates feveral in which it made a cure when the Peru- 
vian bark had failed : and thefe experiments have been con. 
firmed by that of other phyficians in Germany and Sweden, 
particularly by Weber, profeffor at Kiel. 

This is all very ftrong, and hardly any one at firfl fight 
would doubt of it : but fome fcepticifm is to be admitted in 
fuch cafes. It is acknowledged even by BuCHAVEand 
Weber, that this root failed in feveral inftances where the 
Peruvian bark proved a remedy. The Swedifh experiments 
have not been fo favourable as thofe of the Danes and Ger- 
mans to the credit of the caryophillata. With the former in 
very few inftances it fucceeded, and in very many it failed. 
Confidering the fallacy of experience, and particularly the 
fallacy of the experiments given us by the inventors of new 
medicines, we rauft be doubtful of thofe made by the partizans 
of the caryophillata, till further experience, free from the pre- 
judices of the day, (hall have been made, or till we fhall have 
had a fufficient opportunity of making experiments for our- 
felves ; which, from the fcarcity of intermittents in this city 
we have not yet had an opportunity of making. 

Frag aria. 
The fruit of this plant has been, and will be, confidered 
in another place. The virtues of the leaves and root, though 

the 
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the fame with thefe of the order, are too inconfiderable to be 
taken notice of any where. 

QUINQUEFOLIUM. 

This is a plant fuppofed to have been known to Hippo- 
crates, and employed by him, as it has been frequently 
fmce by others, in the cure of intermittent fevers. On the 
fame footing as of other aftringents, we can readily admit of 
this ; but the fenfible qualities of the quinquefolium do not 
lead us to think that it is to be preferred, or that it is even 
equal to other plants of the fame order. 

.Rosa. 

This is of many different fpecies, and the materia medica 
writers have treated of many of them in particular : but we 
can find little foundation for this ; and it appears that thofe 
writers, from their partiality to a fragrant flower, have be- 
llowed more attention upon the wTaole genus than their me- 
dical virtues deferve. All the fpecies difcover an aftringency, 
which, agreeable to the principles of Linnaeus on the fub- 
jeft of colours, is mod considerable in the red rofe, and in 
thefe, as in their moftauflereftate, before they are quite blown. 
But even in their moft perfect Mate, theaflringency is not fo 
confiderable as to give much efficacy in practice. The infu- 
fum and tinftura are elegant preparations ; but their effefls 
depend more upon the vitriolic acid added to them than upon 
the power of the rofes. 

With refpeft to the rofes, the fyrupus c rofis ficcis is per- 
haps more powerful than Mie tinfture. The practice has been 
to prepare this fyrup with honey rather than fugar ; but we 
cannot find any advantage to arife from the honey. The 
laft edition of the Swedifh pharmacopoeia orders the mel ro- 
faceum to be made without boiling ; but that diminifhes the af- 
tringent power of the medicine : and the pharmacopoeia Da- 
nica negleftthis power altogether, when they order the medi- 
cine to be made with the diftilled water. Vinegar can hard- 
ly be impregnated with the aftringent quality of the rofes; 
and we think the acetum rofaceum to be hardly of more 
power than the fimple vinegar. 

The virtue of rofes is fuppofed to be found efpecially in 
the conferve made of them ; and it is fufficiently probable that 
they will have the greateft effect: when they are given in fub- 
flance, and in confiderable quantity. Some ftrong teflimo- 

nies 
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nies are given of their effecls in phthifical cafes ; and it is not 
improbable that aftringents internally given may contribute 
to the cure of certain ulcers : but we mutt own that it is m 
few inftances only that we have feen the confiderable effc&s 
of the conferve of rofes in cafes of phthifis pulmonale : and 
in the cafes in which we have fuppofed itufeful, it has always 
been joined with a diet of milk and farinacea, and gentle ex- 
crcife in the open air. So that it was uncertain how much 
was to be imputed to the rofes : and this we think was alfo 
the cafe with Cruger. living upon barley-water and wheat- 
en bread alone. We are clearly of opinion with profeffor 
Murray, that a fmaller proportion of fugar would improve 
it as a medicine ; that inftead of three parts of fugar to one 
of rofes, as in our difpenfatory. it would be better with an 
equal part only as in the Swedifh ; with one and a half as in 
the Ruffian ; or at moil with two parts as in the Danifh phar- 
macopoeia. 

If any of the fpecies haw any purgative quality.it is very 
inconfiderable ; and the fyrup prepared upon this fuppofition 
does not at all deferve ihe place it has fo long had in our 
mops. The cordial and analeptic powers fo often celebrated 
in rofes, are entirely on the footing of other grateful odours, 
to be taken notice of elfewhere. 

The fruit of the rofa filveftris is commonly taken notice 
of under the general title of Rofa ; but that is not agreeable 
to our plan, and muft be taken notice of elfewhere : but there 
is a production of the rofe-plant, a fungus or gall growing 
upon it, known under the name of Bedeguar, which belongs 
to the title of aftringents, as it is poffeffed of and celebrated 
for its aftringent power ; but it has •'hardly yet got a place in 
our difpenfatories, and we are quite unacquainted with its 
powers. 

TORMENTILLA. 

This root, by its fenfible qualities, and by its finking black 
with green vitriol, appears to be one of the ftrongeft aftrin- 
gents of this order; and therefore it has been juftly commend- 
ed for every virtue that is competent to aftringents. I myfelf 
have had feveral inftances of its virtues in this refpe£l ; and 
particularly I have found it, both by itfelf and as joined with 
gentian, cure intermittent fevers ; but it muft be given in fub- 
ftance and in large quantities. 
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STELLATE 

Aparine. 

This formerly flood in our difpenfatory lifts, but is now 
omitted in all thole in which any correction has been attempt- 
ed, and feemingly with great propriety. We expect, how- 
ever, that at lead materia medica writers will excufe us if we 
repeat any fa£ts which have been affcrted : and therefore I 
inform my readers that Girolamo GASPARI, a phyfician 
at Feltri, publifhed at Venice in the year 1731, a fmall volume 
under the title of Nuove et eruditi OJfervazioni Mediche : in 
which he tells us he had employed the aparine in fcrophulous 
tumours and fores with great fuccefs, and that he had heard of 
others who had done the fame ; but this practice has not been 
taken notice of, or confirmed by any other writers that I know 
of ; and in fome trials that I have myfelf made, it has been of 
no fervice. 

Galium. 

Tii E flowers of the Galium luteum have an agreeable odour 
and their tallevery gentle, acid and aftringent ; but I am un- 
certain if what grows in this country is the fame with what 
grows elfewhere. The acidity and aftringency of our plants 
is very inconfiderablc ; and no pains which Dr. Young or I 
could take, found them to coagulate milk; and Bergius, 
in the Swedifh plant, neither found any acidity, nor found it 
in three feveral trials to coagulate milk. He tells us alfo, in 
contradiction to BoiiRicmus, that in diftillation it afforded 
no acid ; but I imagine his experiment was different from that 
of Bo R rich I us, as this was without addition, whilft that of 
Bergius was with the addition of water. In the latter kind 
of difiillations, an acid does not immediately arife, as it does 
in the former from almofl every vegetable ; and if Borri- 
CH I L T S found an acid arife more readily from the galium than 
from the acetofa, we would afcribe it to the fucculency of 
the latter, as plants give out always firfl their more purely aque- 
ous parts. 

With refpect to the virtues of the flowers of the galium 
in epilepfy, though it has been afl"erted by feveral, I am very 
doubtful of its power ; and in feveral trials they have entire- 
ly difappointcd me. 

RUBIA TlNCTORUM. 

The fcnfible qualities of this root do not qive any favour- 
able opinion of its medical virtues ; and till lately it has not 
Vol. II. D been 
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been much employed in praaice : but within the fe fifty years, 
it has become very remarkable for its eff e a in giving its co- 
lour to the bones of animals who are fed upon it. I his with 
its giving colour alfo to the milk and urine of animals, fhovvs 
that its colouring matter is carried into the mafs of blood in 
confiderable quantity, and diftributed through every part of 
the fy/tem ;and if we canfuppofe any aftive powers in fuch a 
matter, the circumftances mentioned would lead ustobelieve, 
that a matter fo largely applied might be a very powerful me- 
dicine. We do not, however, find, that thefe powers have 
been yet afcertained ; and the effects that large quantities of 
this root given to brute animals have in producing great difor- 
ders in their fyftem, muftrender us doubtful of its general fa- 
Jutary tendency. That it may promote urine, we can believe 
from the teflimony of many authors ; but at the fame time 
from my own experience I can affert, that, in many trials for 
this and other purpofes, fuch an effecl: is not conftant, nor has 
ever occurred to me. 

As to its power and utility in the cure of jaundice, though 
it was employed by Sydenham, and formerly by the Edin- 
burgh college, we pay no regard to it ; confidering the fallacy 
which has fo generally taken place with refpeft to the medi- 
cines employed in this difeafe. As it takes fo readily to 
the bones, it is fpecioufly enough fuppofed that it might parti- 
cularly operate upon thefe ; and accordingly it has been re- 
commended as a remedy in rickels, particularly by fome 
French writers, who are with me of very doubtful authority. 
It does not, however, feem to have been known to the Italian 
praftitioners, nor to Dr. BoERHAAVE, nor to his commen- 
tator : and in feveral trials we have fcen made with it, its ef- 
fects have not at all been evident. Of late it has come into 
fome repute as an emmenagogue ; and I have received fome 
teflimonies of its effects as fuch from fome phyficians of this 
country, whofe judgment I very much refpeft ; but in all the 
trials that I have made with it, it has failed : and I know of 
other pra&itioners in this country, who, after feveral ineffec- 
tual trials made with it, have now entirely deferted itsufe. 

VAGINALES. 

ACETOSA. 

The acid juice found in the leaves of this plant is to be 
confidered in another place ; and k is the root only that can 
have a place here. This has fome allringency, but too little 

to 
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to be employed in practice, where fo many more powerful 
are readily to be had. 

Lapatiium. 

Under this title the leaves and roots of a number 
of different plants have been employed; and in their 
qualities and virtues approach nearly to one another. In the 
leaves there is more or lefs of acid, which we are to confider 
in another place ; and in their roots there is more or lefs of 
aftringency, which gives them a place here. Which of 
them are the mod powerful aftringents, we find it difficult to 
determine. Dr. Alston's account of the hydrolapathum 
is very flrong, and appears to be well founded ; but we know 
little of their employment in practice. The laxative quality 
fuppofed to be in fome of them, we know from trial to be 
very inconfiderable ; and the virtues of the oxylapathum for 
the cure of the itch, we know alfo from trials to be none at 
all. The decoftion may, like that of other aftringents, be 
ufefully employed in warning old ulcers ; but the lapa- 
thum does not appear to have any peculiar power in this 
refpccl:. 

Bistorta. 

This, both by its fenfible qualities and by the colour it 
gives with green vitriol, and by the extracts it affords, feems 
to be one of the flrongeft of our vegetable aftringents, and 
is juflly commended for every virtue that has been afcribed 
to any other. As fuch we have frequently employed it, and 
particularly in intermittent fevers, and in larger dofes than 
thofe commonly mentioned in materia medica writers. Both 
by itfelf and along with gentian, we have given it to the 
quantity of three drachms in one day. 

Formerly the rheum flood in our lift in this place ; but 
as it is hardly ever employed for the fole purpofe of aftring- 
ency, and always or chiefly for its purgative quality, I have 
now referred it to what I think its proper place. 

FlLICES. 

These comprehending what have been called the Capil- 
lar)- plants, form a natural order in botany, and in medicine, 
fhow the power of a natural order, by having very much the 
fame virtues. I have fet down only two or three which had 
lately a place in our difpenfatory lifts, though in moft of thofe 
of later date they are omitted. 

ASPLENIUM 
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ASPLENIUM. 

The feveral fpecies of this fhow a flight aftringency ; for 
which, however, they do not deferve to be employed. In 
other refpetts they (how no active powers : and there is no- 
thing more ridiculous than their having been fo long conft- 
dered as pectorals. 

Filex Mas. 

The root of this plant has been long celebrated as an an- 
thelmintic, but its fenfible qualities do not promife much; 
and as it has hardly ever been employed but with fonie draftic 
purgatives, it is therefore to me ihll doubtful if it has any fpe- 
cific power in killing worms either of one kind or another. 
We more readily enter into this opinion, becaufe in feveral 
trials of it made in this country in cafes of worms, the llo- 
mach bears confiderable quantities of it without any uneafi- 
nefs ; but when given by iifelf, it had no fenfible effects. 

Acerb a. 

I have fet down a number of fruits that agree in their 
fenfible qualities ; which are fuch as lead me to give them a 
place here among the aflringents. They might alfo have hid 
a place amongft the nutricntia; but they are very feldom 
brought to our tables; and if at all employed, it is in medicine, 
as aftringent fubftances. 

This country affords few of them ; and therefore of feve- 
ral of them I have no exact knowledge of their qualities : but 
this country affords one of the moft powerful of the whole, 
and that is the Prunus Silvestris, which I have often 
found an agreeable and ui\:iu\ aftringent. It was formerly 
prepared as an infpiflated juice ; but as in that ftate it is lefs 
i'o'uble and lefs readily active, the preparation of it has been 
properly changed into the form of a conferve ; but I muft re- 
mark that in this, both Colleges have, in my opinion, employ- 
ed a larger proportion offugar than isany'ways neceffary. 

Succi Inspissati. 

Under this title I had formerly fet down two particulars 
the Acacia and Hypocistus, which ate now no ! 
known in our mops, and they feem to be properly i 
as by the accoi n of them they feem to h iecu ] 

liar properties ir power as aflringents is no greater 

than what in other fub:'d:]ccs more within our 

reach. 

Terr a 
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Terra*|aponica. 

The production of this drug, formerly not well afcertain- 
ed, is now put beyond all doubt by the labours of the ingeni- 
ous Mr. K K R . See London Medical Obfervations, vol. v. p. 1 48. 
This fubftance is dill frequently employed in practice, entering 
into feveral officinal compofitions ; and we judge it, when ge- 
nuine, to be a powerful aftringent : but whether it is fo much 
more powerful than feveral Britifh fubfrances, as to engage us 
to employ this brought from a diftant country, and very liable 
to be adulterated, we cannot pofitively determine. 

Mr. Ker informs us, that this fubftance forms a confider- 
able part of an ointment very much ufedin Indoftan. The 
'other ingredients of that compofition are confiderably aftrin- 
gent ; and the whole leads me to make this reflection, that 
aftringents are more frequently ufeful and neceffary in ulcers 
than our furgeons have commonly thought : and that the 
ufe of them fo frequently commended by materia medica wri- 
ters, is not upon fuch a flight foundation as I have formerly 
been ready to imagine. 

Sanguis Draconis. 

This I have left ftanding in my lift, becaufe it remains 
flill in all our difpenfatory lifts, though it feems very doubtful if 
it deferves a place. As it is abfolutely infoluble in watery 
menflruums, it may be doubted if it be foluble in the animal 
fluids: and though it may be diffolved in fpirits, and thus in- 
troduced into the ftomach, the aqueous fluids which it meets 
with there, mult immediately precipitate it into an inert fub- 
ftance. We are therefore, upon the whole, clear that it 
fhould be expunged from our materia medica lift. See what 
we have faid above in the article of Alum upon the fubje£tof 
thcPulvis Stvpticus. 

Kino. 

This is a new aquifition to the materia medica ; and it has 
been adopted by the Edinburgh college as an officinal, but by 
no other college that I yet know of. 

are informed by Dr. FOTHKRGILL, that it is a gum 

1 exfudes from incifions made in the trunks of a certain 

tree called P,m de Sangue, growing in the inland parts of 

Africa; but the botanical account of this tree we have not yet 

mei m 

'i bv its fenfible qualities, and by its ftriking black 
with a folution of green vitriol, we have grounds for 
fuppofing it a powerful it : and we have found it 

prove 
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prove to be fuch in feveral inftahces of diarrhoea. I am in- 
formed alfo by a good hand, of its having been ufeful in fome 
uterine hemorrhagies, particularly thofe after child-bearing. 
In fome cafes of fluor albus I have been difappointed of its 
efFeas when employed by itfelf; but the Edinburgh college 
have properlyjoined it with alum in the pulvis ftypticus : and 
this compofition proves one of the mod powerful aftringents 
I have ever employed. We are clear that, in making the 
tinfture, the kino may be taken in larger proportion than it 
is in the difpenfatory. As we have this gum, it is in large 
proportion foluble both in watery and fpirituous menltru- 
ums. The brandy tinfcture ordered by the Edinburgh college 
is a furficiently agreeable and powerful medicine ; but in ma- 
ny cafes the menftruum prevents its being given fo largely 
as it may be in fubftance or in watery infufions. 

Cortices. 

The aftringent quality of vegetables is more frequently 
lodged in their barks than in any other part of them ; and 
there are perhaps very few barks of a hard confiftence in 
which there is not more or lefs of an aftringent quality. 
This quality, however, is often joined with others of a more 
active kind, which prevents their being ufed as aftringents ; 
and I have therefore fet down in my lift only a few in which 
a fimple aftringency prevails, and that of a powerful kind. 

Cortex Granatorum. 

The ftrongftyptic tafte of this bark, and the black colour it 
ftrikes with green vitriol, fhow fufficiently its aftringent pow- 
er ; and it is commonly fuppofed to be among the ftrongeft of 
this kind. As at the fame time it gives out fuch a large por- 
tion of its fubftance to water in infufion or decottion,it feems 
to be particularly fit for affording a liquid aftringent ; and I 
have frequently found it particularly ufeful in gargles, in di- 
arrhoea, and in external applications. That it is fo powerful 
an aftringent, internally ufed, as to be more dangerous than 
others I cannot perceive ; and that it has ever had the power 
of fupprefftng the menfes in females feems to me very doubt- 
ful. } 

Cortex Ouerci. 
This is the bark that is confidered as the moft powerful 
of the vegetable aftringents; and its univerfal ufe and pre 
ference in the tanning of leather renders the opinion very 

probable. 
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probable. Accordingly it has been much employed as an 
aftringent medicine, and commended for every virtue that 
has been afcribed to aftringents, either internally or externally 
employed ; but except its degree of power, it has no peculiar 
qualities to diflinguifh it from other aftringents. I have 
frequently employed the decoftion with advantage in flight 
tumefactions of the mucous membrane of the fauces; and in 
feveral perfons liable upon a (light application of cold to a 
prolapfus uvulae, and a cynanche tonfillaris. In many cafes 
this decoction, early applied, has appeared ufeful in prevent- 
ing thofe diforders which otherwife were wont to arife to a 
considerable degree. I have indeed almofl constantly joined 
a portion of alum to thefe decottions ; but I have frequently 
found that a folution of alum alone, of the flrength it could 
be conveniently employed in, did not prove fo effectual. 

I have employed the oak bark in powder, giving it to 
the quantity of half a dram every two or three hours during 
the intermiffions of a fever ; and, both by itfelf and joined 
with camomile flowers, have prevented the return of the 
paroxyfms of intermittents. 

All thefe virtues, in a considerable degree, are found to 
belong to the cupulas or fcaly cup which embraces the bot- 
tom of the acorns. 

' Gall*, 

Although thefe fubftances are the work of animal, we 
confider them as entirely of a vegetable nature, and put 
them here immediately after the oak bark, as they are an ex- 
crefcence from the fame tree, and a fubftance of the fame 
qualities with the bark we have been juft now treating of. 
It is fuppofed to be the moil powerful of vegetable aftringents; 
and I am ready to believe it to be fo, though it has not been 
employed fo often, or in fuch a variety of cafes, as many 
others have been. About the beginning of this century, in 
fome parts of France, the Gallaehad got a reputation for the 
cure of intermittent fevers ; and it was pointed out as a pro- 
per objeel of attention, to the Academy of Sciences; who ac- 
cordingly appointed Mr Poupart to inquire into the mat- 
ter. His report may be feen in the memoirs for the year 
1702. It amounts to this, that in many cafes the galls cured 
the intermittents ; but that it failed alfo in many cafes in 
which the Peruvian bark proved effectual. Bkrgius is of 
opinion, that the practice with the galls is very mifchievous ; 
but in employing them with gentian or other bitters I met 
with no bad confequences. 

In 
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In this country, of late, a particular ufe of galls has prevail- 
ed. Finely powdered, and mixed with eight times their quan- 
tity of hog's lard, they are made into an ointment ; which, 
applied to the anus, has been found to relieve hemorrhoidal 
affeftions ; and we have known fome inftances of its being 
ufeful. 

As, however, it has been more frequently employed by 
the vulgar than by the advice of our phyficians and furgeons, 
we cannot fay how far it has been univerfally fafe ; but fo far 
as I can learn it has not been commonly hurtful : and there 
is rcafon to believe it to have been certainly ufeful in the ca- 
fes of Exania, that is, in cafes of a topical rather than of a fyf- 
tematic affection. 

Vise us. 

Though it is pretty certainly eftablifhed that the 
mifletoe does not differ in its qualities from a difference of the 
trees on which it grows, yet, if it was to be mentioned at all, 
I thought bell to do it in this place, as it is almoft always, 
the vifcus quernus that has been pointed out by writers. 

Although, upon the recommendation of Colbatch, 
this plant was not very long ago in high repute for the cure 
of epilepfy, his facts have fo* entirely loft their credit, that it 
is entirely omitted both by the London and Edinburgh col- 
leges. As ftill, however, remaining in the lifts of feve- 
ral of the lately improved pharmacopoeias, we have given it 
a place here. It is, however, only to fay, that from its fenfi- 
ble qualities, and from feveral trials made with it in praftice, 
that it feems to be a fubltance of very little power in medi- 
cine. 

I am furprifed at Dr. Haller's quoting fo manyauthors 
for the accounts of its virtues ; and humbly think that he 
might not only have omitted the reports of its effects againlt 
the power of withcraft, but alfo many of the others which he 
quotes. 

Lignum Campechense. 

This wood is of a confiderably aftringent quality, and its 
ufe in dyeing is a fufficient proof of it. It has not, however, 
been employed except in the cafe of fluxes, and it is alledged 
to have been very ufeful in dyfenteries : but wejudge this to 
have been at the end of thefe only, when the difeafe was in the 
ftate of diarrhoea ; for it was from the emplovment of 
this very medicine in the beginning of dyfenteries, that I 
learned what mifchief arofe from the ufe of aftringents in the 
beginning of that difeafe. 

It 
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It is employed in decoftion or in extract ; and it was in 
both fh apes that I obferved it to have the eftefts juft now 
mentioned. Dr. Alston has given this opinion, that if 
the lignum campechenfe be ufeful in fluxes, it is not by its 
altr ingency : but upon what that opinion was founded I can- 
not perceive ; for it is certainly an aflringent, and I cannot 
difcover any other quality in it by which it can be medicinal. 

In the table of medicines which I made out for my lec- 
tures on the materia medica, and which was pub'ifhed with 
the fpurious edition of thofe lectures, after throwing 
the aftringents into aflbrtments as well as I could, I fet down 
a number of fubflances which I could not refer to any gene- 
ral heads; and I was then, like many other perfons, treating 
of the materia medica, willing to multiply my fubje£ts : but 
now, not willing to admit any but thofe of fome power and 
efficacy, I have omitted a great number of my former lift ; 
fuch as the Anchu/a, Brunella, Hypericum, Plantago, Sani- 
cula, and Sedum, as not deferving a place here. Some of 
the others, as the Millefolium and Uva Ur/i, I refer to other 
titles ; and therefore of my former lift there remain only 
the few following, to be taken notice of here. 

Balaustia. 

These flowers difcover no other quality than that of 
aflringent ; but they fhow this in a conhderable degree. I 
am, however, of Bergius's opinion, that they are lefs 
powerful than the bark of the fruit. 

Lythrum. 

This has been hardly known as a medicine till the late 
Dr. De Haen publifhed his experience of it in his Ratio 
Medendi. His teftimony in its favour is very ftrong, and it 
is confirmed by fome others. Mark, however, the fallacy of 
experiment : Profeffor Murray found it ufeful in the cafe 
of lientery ; but in other cafes it feems frequently to have 
failed : and Heuerman, in employing the flowers, found 
it rather to increafc the diarrhcea, and otherwife to raife fo 
much diforder, that he ceafed to employ them. From the 
fenfible qualities of the whole, either with refpeel: to aftrin- 
gency or mucilage, I would not expect much from it ; and, 
from fome trials made, I have no opinion of its eficacy. 

After thus enumerating particular aftringents, I have 

fet down in my lift fome general titles of medicines that 

E have 
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have a place elfewhere, but which may be, or are fuppofed 
to be, ufeful as ailringcnts. And, in the fn ft place, 

Acids as Aftringaits. 

Acids have a very various and complicated operation, 
according to their different degrees of concentration, which 
will be confidered when we come to treat of them in their 
proper place ; and here we are only to view them as they be- 
long to our prefent title of altringents. 

Acids, under a certain degree of concentration, as they 
coagulate the fluids, fo they harden the fo lid's compofed of 
thefe, and thus prove aftringent. Whether, however, the 
aftringency which they fhow even in a very diluted ftate de- 
pends upon their coagulating power, I dare not affert ; for 
they certainly fhow it in a ftate in which they do not coagu- 
late the fluids. Although, from the effect, of vinegar upon 
the lips, we can readily difcover their aftringent power, yet 
how this is confident with a ftimulant power, which the fame 
ftate of acid alfo fhows, we cannot readily fay, but fhall con- 
fider it hereafter. 

The aftringent power which acids exert upon the veffels 
of the fkin is fuppofed to go deeper, and to effect the fubja- 
cent mufcular fibres fo far as to be ufeful in recovering the 
relaxation and weaknefs that takes place in the cafe of fprains. 
I believe, however, that their operation in this cafe is only by 
a communication from the veffels of the fkin to thofe of the 
fubjacent parts ; by which they are ufeful in preventing the 
afflux of fluids to the part, and the tumour that would thence 
arife : and it is in this manner that they are particularly ufeful 
in contufions. 

The acid commonly employed for thefe purpofes is vine- 
gar : bat whether a more concentrated acid might not be em- 
ployed, I cannot certainly determine. From fome trials, 
however, I am difpofed to judge that the foflil acids under a 
certain degree of dilution might be employed with advan- 
tage. 

In another view, acids are fuppofed to act as aftringents, 
as they are employed internally for reftraining hemorrhagy, 
and^ practitioners have frequently found them in this manner 
ufeful. But confidering the quantities in which only they 
can be introduced, we cannot fuppofe that they are fo 
diftributed in the mafs of blood as that they can aft as aftrin- 
gents upon the open blood-yeflels ; and therefore their effefts 
here muft be afcribed to their refrigerant power, to be confi- 
dered more fully hereafter, 

Although 
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Although not mentioned in my prefent catalogue, there 
i re fome titl-es given in that annexed to the fpurious edition 
of my lectures which it may be proper to repeat here. 

Austere Wines. 

This title only leads me to obferve, that acids joined to 
aftringents produce the qualities of auftere and acerb, and in 
certain cafes feem to increafe the aftringency. Wines, there- 
fore, which have fome aufterity, arejuftly fuppofed to be 
more aftringent than the fmooth and fweet wines. From 
hence there may be a choice of wines in certain cafes of dif- 
eafe; but the aftringent power of wines can never be confi- 
derable, and mud be generally counteracted by the alcohol 
that is at the fame time prefent. It is therefore that, to ob- 
tain the aftringent virtue of wines, they muft be expofed to 
fuch a heat as many diffipate their alcohol while their aftrin- 
gent matter remains ; and thus what are call Burnt Wines, 
joined with the aromatic aftringency of cinnamon, fometimes 
prove an ufeful medicine. 

Bitters as Aftringents. 

Bitters certainly do fometimes (how the cffe£ls of 
aftringents, and therefore I judge it proper to mention them 
here ; but how far they are, or in what manner they a 61, as 
aftringents, I refer to be confidered in my next chapter, which 
K to treat of tonic medicines. 

Sedatives as Aftringents. 

Every body knows that fedatives, and particularly opium, 
are employed in retraining excefhve evacuations ; and there- 
fore this has been fuppofed, and frequently fpoken of, as an 
aftringent: certainly, however, neither in opium, nor in any 
other narcotic fedative, can any aftringent quality be difcern- 
ed ; and there is hardly any doubt that their operation in re- 
training exceffive evacuations is entirely by fufpending the 
irritability and a6tion of thofe moving fibres, whofe increafed 
action produced the evacuation. How far they are properly 
employed in place of the proper aftringents, I fhall confider 
hereafter under the title of Sedatives, 

There is another kind of fedatives which are frequently 
employed for reftraining excefhve haemorrhagy, and might 
therefore alfo be confidered as aftringents. Thefe are the fe- 
veral neutral falts, and particularly nitre; all of which I am 

to 
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to confider hereafter under the title of Refrigerants. In the 
mean time it will be plain, that their operation in retraining 
hemorrhagy cannot be afcribcd lo any aftringent quality, 
which they' do not in any way difcover, but muft be owing to 
their general power of dimin'ifhing the activity of the fangui- 
ferous fyftem, which we (hall coniidcr in its proper place, 

Balsamics as AJlringtnls. 

B a ls am i c s have been employed for reftraining the evacua- 
tions that occur in gonorrhoeas, gleets, and fluor albus, and 
therefore fhow the effe£ts of aftringents. It will be obvious, 
however, that they do not this by any proper aftringent pow- 
er; and in what manner they do it, I lhall endeavour to ex- 
plain in its proper place hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II, 

OF TONICS. 

HE treating of thefe here breaks in upon cur general 
plan of confidcring feparately the medicines which a£t 
upon the fimple folids, and thofe which aft upon the nerves 
and moving fibres ; but I have found that fuch a plan could 
not confiflently, or with advantage, be every where followed, 
and that in fome inftances it would be better to confider me- 
dicines by the affinity of their effecls rather than by their man- 
ner of operating. 

It is this that has led me, after confidering aflringents, to 
treat here of tonic medicines; which, by giving firmnefs and 
ftrength to the whole fyftem, and thereby to particular parts, 
have an effect analogous and fimilar to that of aftrin<rents ; and 
I (hall have occafion to obferve, that by the aftringent and to- 
nic power combined, fome of the molt valuable purpofes of 
both are with greater certainty to be obtained. 

We enter, therefore, now upon the confideration of tonics : 
and fhall, in the firft place, inquire a little into their manner 
of operating ; in the next place, confider the effefts that are in 
common to a great number of them ; and, in the third place, 
treat of the pharmaceutic treatment and adminiftration which 

may 
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may alfo be in common to many of them. After all this, I 
{hall enumerate the chief of the iub dances that may be refer- 
red to this head, in order to determine in what degree they 
polfefs the general properties, or what may be peculiar to each 
of them. 

We have already taken pains to mow that the tone of the 
moving fibres may depend partly on the mechanifm of thefe 
fibres, but probably alfo upon the inherent power or Hate of 
the nervous fluid, as particularly modified in thofe fibres. If 
this laft pofition be well founded, it will follow that, whilif. 
on different occafions the tone of the moving fibres may be 
ftron<rer or weaker, this may depend upon the ftateof the ner- 
vous power in the moving fibres being for the time different ; 
and as this power may be atled upon and varioufly changed 
by fubftances applied to the body, we may allow that there are 
fubflances which, applied to the moving fibres, may induce 
that Hate of the nervous power upon which their tone de- 
pends. 

Astringents we have obferved, prove often tonics 
with regard to the moving fibres ; and it will be readily pre- 
fumed, that they have that effeft by afting upon the folid part 
of the fibre : but we (hall find, that there are tonic medicines 
which difcover no aftringent quality ; and therefore their acti- 
on mull be upon the inherent power. 

These are the fubftances which areefpecially to be called 
Tonics ; and I now proceed to inquire what thefe fubftances 
properly arc. 

With refpecl to this, it appears pretty clearly, that the 
tonic power of fubftances is chiefly the fame quality that gives 
them their bitter tafte : for, except the aftringents, I know no 
other fubftances poffefTed of tonic power but the bitters. 
Thefe indeed have frequently other qualities combined with 
the bitter, as that of aromatic, faline, narcotic, purgative, or 
otherwife varioufly ftimulant ; and thefe other qualities are 
often fo prevalent in the compofition of certain fubftances as 
to prevent our employing their bitter quality as a tonic : but 
we can, upon many occafions, diftinguifh the bitter from all 
thefe other qualities, and find that the pureft bitter, or what is 
free from all other qualities, is pofTefled of a confiderable 
tonic power: and therefore we conclude, that except in fo far 
as aftringents may be fuch, the proper tonics are the bitters, 
and perhaps thefe only. We goon, therefore, now to confi- 
der them as fuch. 

Bitterness is a fimple perception that cannot be defin- 
ed, but muft be referred to a matter of experience in which 

mankind 
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mankind are commonly agreed. What is the nature of the 
fubftances poffeffcd of it in a chemical view we cannot detcr- 

ae, or at leaft we can only in a negative way diftinguifh it 
from other matters. 

Thus we can fay, that bitternefs does not depend upon 
anv volatile parts, for the pureft and ftrongeft bitters have no 
fmell; and if there are fome bitters which give a fmcll, that 
again is commonly loft on drying, while the bitter tafte and 
quality remain entire. 

In another view, the bitters are widrout volatile parts, as 
the pure'ft kinds of them give out in diftillation no eft'ential 
oil; or if fome of them do, the oils arc without bitternefs, and 
fhow very clearly, that the bitternefs of the entire fubllance 
did not depend upon the effential oil in their compofition. 

We learn alfo otherwife, that bitternefs 'does not depend 
upon any fuch oil in the compofition of their fubflance, as 
fome of the ftrongeft bitters are quite free from any acrid or 
aromatic quality, 

K lit her can I find any thing diflinftly falinein the com- 
pofition of bitters. There are hardly any of them which to 
ourtafte difcover any faline matter except in a few fubftan- 
ces, in which fome acid happens to be conjoined ; but the 
ftrongeft bitters are absolutely free from any fuch quality : and 
fo far are acids from entering into the compofition of the bit- 
ter, that we fhall hereafter ihow the combination of acid to 
have a tendency to deftroy the bitter quality. With refpecf. 
to any other faline matters to be alleged in the compofition 
of bitters, it is true, that, by particular proccfles, faline mat- 
ters can be extracted from bitter fubftances; but asthefc faline 
fubftances are not extracted, but produced by a deftruclion 
of the original mixture, and as nobody has fhown that the fa- 
line matters are in any certain proportion to the bitternefs of 
the fubjecT:, or that they modify it in any certain manner, we 
cannot make ufe of any fuch analyfis in explaining the natu- 
ral compofition of bitters. 

Upon the whole, I muft alledge, that in a chemical view, 
we cannot explain the nature of bitters. It is a compofition 
fin generis, that we can in many cafes diftinguifti from all 
others ; and if in any cafe we have learned to change its con- 
dition, it is from particular experience, and not from any 
knowledge of its conltituent parts. 

Be f ore we enter upon what experience has taught in 
this refpecf, it will be proper to confider the various pur- 
pofes in medicine to which bitters may be applied. And as 
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in this view the bitters, in their operation on the human 
body, have many of them the fame qualities and virtiues in 
common, we think it may be ufelul to confider, in the fir ft 
place, what thefe common qualities are. 

First, then, the moll obvious operation of bitters is, that 
being taken into the ftomach, they increafe the appetite for 
food, and promote the digefiion of it. But we take it for 
granted, that thefe functions depend upon the tone of 
the mufcular fibres of the ftomach; and therefore may 
fuppofe, that the improvement of thefe functions de- 
pends upon an increafe of tone in thofe fibres. And farther, 
as lofs of appetite and indigeilion can oiten be diftinclly per- 
ceived to occur from a lofs of tone in the ftomach ; fo bit- 
ters, as they are often effectual in curing thefe diforders, may 
be prefumed to do it by rcftoring the tone of this organ. 

The correcting the acidity and flatulence of the ftomach., 
may be afcribed to the power of bitters in checking acefcent 
fermentation, which they do out of the body ; and the re- 
lieving the ftomach from abundant mucus or phlegm, as it is 
called, maybe afcribed to the power of bitters in diffolving 
vifcid animal fluids. As it is, however, probable that both 
the prevalence of an acefcent fermentation in the ftomach, 
and a fuperabundance of mucus in it, are commonly owing 
to a lofs of tone : fo the correction of thofe diforders may be 
afcribed more properly to the tonic power of bitters, with 
refpe6t to the human body, than to their chemical qualities. 

There is, then, hardly any doubt,, that bitters are pow- 
erful tonics with refpect to the ftomach ; and there being as 
little doubt, that the ftate of the ftomach is commonly com- 
municated to the other parts of the fyfiem : fo it is furlici- 
ently probable, that by an improvement of digefiion, the vi- 
gour of the fyftem may be in genera! improved ; and that alio 
the tone, and confequently the activity of the whole of the 
moving fibres, may be iricreafed. 

It has been commonly fuppofed, that bitters are ufeful ia 
refolving vifceral obftructions : and if they fliall be found to 
do fo, I would maintain that they have no eonfiderable ope- 
ration upon the ftate of the fluids, and therefore that their ef- 
fects in curing vifceral obllruftions muft be afcribed entirely 
to their tonic power; although it may not be improper by the 
way to remark hero, that in all cafes where I could find the 
exiftence of vifceral obftructions well afcertained, I have £e\- 
doin or never found any benefit from bitters, though largely 
employed, 

On 
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On the fame oecafions that materia medica writers recom- 
mend bitters as ufeful in vifceral obftru&ions, they particu- 
larly recommend and extol their ufe in the jaundice: but that 
the judgment of thefe writers in this matter is fallacious, we 
have endeavoured already to (how. 

In fpeaking of the power of tonics in refolving vifceral 
«b!tru6Hons, we muft obferve, that upon the tonic power of 
bitters in flrengthening every where the extremities of the 
veflels is founded their utility, fo frequently reported in the 
cure of dropfv. As this difeafe fo frequently depends upon 
a lofs of tone in the whole fyftem, which gives the ftate of 
cachexy, and thereby that laxity of the exhalants which con- 
stitutes the hydropic diathefis; fo if fuch a ftate does not de- 
pend upon fome confiderable and fixed vifceral obftruclions, 
it is obvious, that our tonic bitters may be of great fervice, 
may obviate a comingondropfy, or even cure it when formed. 

It has been alledged, that bitters fome times operate as diure- 
tics. And as the matter of them appears to be often carried 
to the kidneys, and to change the ftate of the urine, fo it is 
poffiblc, that in fome cafes they may increafe the fecretion : 
but in many trials we have never found their operation in 
this way to be manifeft, or at lead to be any ways confider- 
able. In one fituation, however, it may have appeared to be 
fo. When in dropfy, bitters moderate that exhalation into 
the cavities which forms the difeafe, there muft neccffarily be 
a greater portion of ferum carried to the kidney; and thereby 
bitters may, without increafing the a£lion ot the kidnev, feem 
to increafe the fecretion of urine, 

That the tonic power of bitters in the ftomach is com- 
municated to the other, and even the moft diftant parts of the 
fyftem, appears ftrongly from their being a cure of intermit- 
tent fevers, and a fpecial means of preventing the return of 
their paroxyfms. 

I H ave explained elfewhere, and need not repeat here my 
opinion, that the recurrence of the paroxyfms of intermittent 
fevers depends upon the recurrence of an atony in the extre- 
mities of the arterial fyftem. It is from hence accordingly 
that the recurrence of paroxyfms is prevented by ftimulants 
and by aftringents ; and if the fame is alfo done by bitters, it 
muft be by a tonic power communicated from the ftomach to 
the moft diftant parts of the fyftem. In this cafe, however, 
the bitters do not act as ftimulants for they do not increafe 
the frequency of the pulfe, nor the force of the circulation ; 
nor do they act as aftringents, becaufe they do not always 

poffefs 
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podefsany fuch quality; and therefore they mufl in fuch cafes 
act purely as tonics. 

To prove the operation of tonics in curing intermittent.? 
to be an operation on the nervous fyftem, we maintain it to 
be a communication from the ftomach ; for their effecls, after 
being taken in, often appear fooner than they can be fuppof- 
ed to be carried further than into the ftomach, and certainlv 
fooner than the quantity employed can be diftributed, fo as to 
have any local elletls on the parts affetled by the morbid 
ftate. 

It may be remarked here, that the eiTefts of bitters arc 
more certainly obtained by their being combined with aftrin- 
gents, which, however, does not derogate from the power of 
the fimpje bitter; for from my own experience, as well as 
from the report of other writers, I know that the mod pure 
and fimple bitters are often fufficient for the purpofe. 

They arc by iome writers faid to have been ufeful in con- 
tinued fevers; and if thefe fevers have been of the putrid kind, 
and attended with great debility, we may readily allow the 
fatl ; and that fome reports of their having been ufelul even 
in the plague itfelf are probably well founded. 

Their ufc, however, in continued fevers is fomewhat am- 
biguous, as tonic medicines mud promote the phlogiftic dia- 
of the fyftem ■ and therefore, wherever fuch diathefis 
prevails, our tonics muftbc hurtful. 

Bl rTERS have been fometimes fpoken of as fudorifics; 
and though they do not ftimulate the fanguiferous fyftem, yet 
as they invigorate the force of this fyftem, they mini deter- 
mine it more fully to the for face of the body, and probablv 
fupport perforation; but fo far as I can perceive, they never 
occafion fweuting, except by the affiftance of afudorific regi- 
men, that is, bv their being taken in a very diluted ftate, con- 
fiderab'y warm, and in confiderable quantity, while the per- 
fon lies a-bed clofelv covered up. 

In mentioning the operation of bitters on the ftomach, I 
fliouid have taken notice of their effecls when further carried 
On in ibe alimentary canal. And with refpect to thefe, it 
may be ohferved, that we have always found a large dofe of 
bitters prove pretty certainly laxative ; and this, with the ana- 
oin bile, makes me judge, that hitters, befides their to- 
nic power, have a peculiar power of ftimulating the Inteftinal 
canal : and, therefore, that tliev may be ufeful, as is alle 
in fpafmodic colics cr in difpofitions to thatdifeafe, and par- 
nfeful in d) fenteryj in which 
F ccnilri&ion 
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conflri&ion of the interlines taking place, renders purgatives 
and laxatives fo generally neceffary. 

Another virtue afcribed to bitters is, their proving em- 
menagogue ; but I have never perceived that they had any 
fpecific power determining them to the uterus. In cafe oi a 
chlorofis, their tonic power is certainly ufeful ; but I have 
never known that thefe alone afford a cure. 

Several writers take notice of bitters in general, and of 
fome of them more particularly, as refolving the coagulations 
produced by falls and contufions ; but as we do not believe 
in their power of changing the ftate of the fluids, fo we can- 
not trufl to their operation in this cafe; and I have not met 
with any experience to eftablifh it. 

There remains only one operation of bitters internally 
employed ; and that is, their proving anthelmintic, and a poi- 
fon for worms. There is one infbnce reported of their even 
mitigating the pains arifing from a taenia; but we do not find 
any account of their ever expelling that kind of worm. It is 
faid to be the lumbrici teretes to which they are efpecially 
adapted but from Red is's experiments it appears, that bitters 
are not an immediate poifon to thofe animals ; and Profeffor 
Murray properly obferves, that if the femen fantonicum, 
according to Baglivi's experiments, operates more quick- 
ly, it muff be by fomething elfe than its bitternefs that this 
feed operates. I am uncertain if I have even been poffeffed of 
the beftkind of this feed ; but mull fay, that what I have [ccn 
has hardly ever appeared to me to be a powerful medicine. 

After confidering, in fo many inftances, the internal ufe 
of bitters, we muft obferve, that they have alfo their virtues 
when externally employed. They have been commended 
for cleanfing and healing foul ulcers ; and in that way we 
have found them ufeful. They are certainly antifeptic, 
though not of the moll powerful kind ; but in checking the 
progrefs of gangrene, they have often been ufeful. 

They are univerfally employed in fomentations for dif- 
culiing tumours ; but in cafes where the (kin is entire, the 
more pure bitters which have no volatile parts can hardl'v be 
of much fervice. It is therefore the bitter joined with fome 
aromatic parts in their compofition which only can be ufeful 
here ; and if even thefe can do much more than warmth and 
moiflure alone, is v/ith me very doubtful. 

The operation of hitters hitherto confidered feem, fo hx 
as they go, to be tolerably explained : but there is an effeft 
of them full to be mentioned which gives more difficultv ■ and 

that 
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that is, their being a cure of the gout that has been often 
afcribed to them. 

The fact is certain: and their are accounts from the time 
of Galen to the prefent, which {how that the ufe of 
bitters, fuch for example as the Portland powder continued 
for fome time, has prevented the return of paroxyfms of 
inflammatory gout, which had before, in the fame perfons, 
been frequent : but in what manner they do this is truly dif- 
ficult to explain. 

The pathology of the gout under its various dates andcir- 
cumflances is truly a difficult fubjeft ; and except it be Dr. 
Stahl and his followers, all other phyficians, very univer- 
fally attached to a humoral pathology, have fuppofed the 
gout to depend upon a peculiar morbific matter prefent in the 
body; which, however, is neither proved in faci nor ex- 
plains the phenomena of the difeafe. 

In my Firfl Lines I have given a different view of the fub- 
jeft ; but am afraid that, to the mod part of phyficians, little 
attentive to the motions of the nervous fyflem, I have invol- 
ved the fubjeft in ftill greater obfeurity. I cannot indeed 
obviate this here ; but well perfuaded of the truth of the gene- 
ral do£lrine, (hall try it, by endeavouring to explain in what 
manner bitters operate in feemingly curing the gout. 

I believe it to be very evident to everybody, that the 
phenomena of the gout have a conftant connection with the 
flate of the flomach, and particularly that a certain flrength 
of tone in this organ is neceffary to produce a paroxyfm of 
inflammatory gout. At the fame time, however, I am of opi- 
nion with Dr. Sydenham, that every paroxyfm of inflam- 
matory gout is introduced by a flate of atony in the flomach. 
How this atony gives occafion to the recovery and exertion 
of tone 1 cannot indeed explain ; but as it appears in fa£l to 
be fo, I would alledge, that though the previous atony be a 
necellary flep in the feries of phenomena, it is only when in 
a moderate degree, and may be eafily overcome by the vis 
vudicatrix nature?. ; but that if the atony go to a certain greater 
degree, no inflammatory paroxyfm enfues ; and the perfon 
remains in that flate which I have called the atonic gout ; 
and it feems as if bitters, long continued in ufe, actually 
produce this greater degree of atony, fo that they prevent 
inflammatory paroxyfms. 

This is the explanation I would give of their effects in 
this way ; but I own it is difficult to explain how bitters, 
which are otherwife in fo many cafes the mofl powerful 
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tonics, fhould have in this a contrary operation. Without 
venturing, however, to offer any theory of this, I reft upon 
it as a matter of fa'cl, that bitters actually defrroy the tone 
of the ftomach. J (fare not determine, whether the lofs of 
lone mentioned is produced merely by the repetition of their 
tonic operation, or by a nicotic quality which has been fuf- 
pe&ed 'in wormwood and other bitters, and which appears 
pretty if rongly from the poifonous quality that is found in the 
irrongeft bitter we are acquainted with; that is, the Faba Sti 
rgnatfi. I am truly of opinion, that fomewhat deleterious 
in the whole of the bitters is to be fufpecled. But I profe- 
cute this fubjecl no farther here ; and fhalt rather enter upon a 
queftion ofmoreimportar.ee, which is, to determine whe- 
ther this remedy for curing the gout can be fafely employed. 
On this fubjecl: it appears clearly, that, from very ancient 
times down to the prefent, fuch a medicine has at different 
periods been recommended and employed for the gout ; and, 
as always on its ftrfi coming into life, it feems to have been 
of fervice, it might have been expected, that if it had not in 
its confequences been found hurtful, the ufe of it fhould have 
been continued with evcrv gouty perfon ; fo that this difeafe 
mould have long ago ceafed to be one of the obpfobria m.tdi- 
rorum. We find, however, thai whilfl at one period it has 
been in high favour, at another it feenr. to have been entire- 
ty neglected ; and this I can only impute either to it's often Failing 
or to its being often attended with confequences more griev- 
ous than the pains of the gout. That the latter was the cafe*, 
we may prefuffle from the accounts or the ancients, who; 
though they recommend the remedy in certain conflitmi- 
ons as highly ufeful, allow that in o;her cafes it had been 
highly pernicious ; and in tilts icfoecl I would take the ac- 
count of Coelius Aurm.ianus, as quoted by Di\ Cle- 
PHAVe, to be very general. 

THE effe'&s of it in modern times have been Very much 
upon the fame footing. It is poihble that feveraT perfons 
may have taken the Portland powder, and other bitters, with 
feeming great advantage ; but I have not had opportunity to 
Know the fequel of the whole of fitch perfons fives, fo as to 
fay pofitively how far. in any cafe, the cure continued Heady 
for a life of ibme years after, or what accidents happened to 
their health. 

Bur I have had occafion to know, or to he exacljy in- 
formed of the fate of nine or ten perfons who had taken th.'s 
inedicine for the time prefcribed, Which is two years! Thefe 
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perfons had been liable for fome years before to have a fit of 
a regular or very painful inflammatory gout, once at leaft, 
and frequently twice, in the courfe of a year : but after thev 
had taken the medicine for fome time, they were quite free 
from any fit of inflammatory gout; and particularly, when 
they had completed the courfe prefcribed, had never a regu- 
lar fit, 01 any inflammation of the extremities for the reft of 
their life. 

In no inftance, however, that I have known, was the 
health of thefe perfons tolerably entire. Soon after finifhing 
the courfe of their medicine, they became valetudinary in 
different fhapes ; and particularly were much affecled with 
dyfpeptic, and what are called nervous complaints, with low- 
nefs of fpirits. In every one of them, before a year had paf- 
rcd after finilhing the courfe of the powders, fome hydropic 
fvinptoms appeared, which gradually increafing in the form 
of an afcites or hydrothorax, efpecially the latter joined with 
anafarca,in lefs than two or at molt three years, proved fata!. 
Thefe accidents happening to perfons of fome rank, became 
very generally known in this country, and has prevented all 
inch experiments fince. In illuflration and confirmation of 
h!1 this, lee Dr. Clephane's Obfervationsin London Med. 
Obferv. vol. i. art. 1.1. Chirurgical Pharmacy, page 341. 
IiAi.i.ERt Epiflola, vol. v. p. 55. and Gaubius in the 
work's of the Harlem Society, vol. iv. 

Bep'ORE quitting the fubjeft of the gout, we mud remark, 
that in many writers on the materia medica, reports are to 
rund of benefit received from bitters in cafes of ft one and 
: I. I have never tried them with that view ; but from 
ity that fubfifts between the pout and ftone, I can 
ily believe, that the bitters th.it are found for fome time to 
■nt the paroxyfms of the gout, may alio prevent pa- 
roxyfms of the ftone. 

Aitkr having thus confidered the general virtues of hit- 
ters, I am to offer fome general remarks with refpeel to their 
adrniniftration and pharmaceutic treatment. 

medicinal part of bitters of every kind may be ex- 
, either watery or fpiriruous menftruums, and fuch 
extractions mav have the virtues of the fubUancefrom which 
■ been taken : but I maintain, that hardly in any 
ever have it in the fame degree ; and that, where* 
ever it can be admitted, the bitter in fubftance is the moil ef- 
ual, and in fome cafes, the only effectual mode of exhi- 
biting it. This every body knows to be the cafe with the 
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Peruvian bark ; and I have found the fame to be the cafe in 
all my attempt to fubftitute other bitters in place of that bark. 

There are cafes, indeed, in which the ftomach will not 
bear either the bark or bitters in fubftance ; and therefore it 
becomes often neceiTary to obtain their virtues in a liquid 
form; in the management of which, however, feveral parti- 
culars demand attention. 

By infufion in water, and even in cold water, bitters give 
out their virtues ; but to cold water they never give a flrong 
impregnation, though it be generally the molt agreeable to 
the palate and ftomach. Warm water, though under the 
boiling heat, extracts more powerfully than cold, and the 
more as its temperature is warmer. With refpe£l to every 
temperature, this is efpecially to be attended to, that by in- 
lufion, bitters fuffer a gradual decompofition, and confequent- 
ly the matter extracted is different according to the length of 
time that the menflruum has been applied ; fo that the tern- 
perature being given, what is extracted in the firft hours is a 
lighter and more agreeable matter than what is extracted after 
many hours infufion. 

This we have tried with feveral bitters, infufing the fame 
quantities of the bitter in the fame quantity of water, and fet- 
ting all of them in the fame degree of heat for fix, for twelve, 
for twenty-four, and for forty-eight hours. In every expe- 
riment, it appeared that the impregnation was ftronger ac- 
cording to the length of time employed in infufion, and at the 
fame time that the harfhnefs of the tafte was fenfibly increaf- 
ed. This, however, was remarked, that the difference of 
the impregnation was not fo remarkable in the longer infufi. 
ons as in the fhorter ; and therefore ihe impregnation did not 
appear in the forty-eight hours fo much in proportion ftrong- 
er than that of twenty-four hours, or fo great as that of 
twenty-four compared with that of fix. On the other hand 
it appeared that the harfhnefs of tafte increafed according as 
the infufion was longer ; and therefore the harfhnefs of "tafte 
was not fo much increafed from the twenty-four hours above 
that of fix, as it was in the forty-eight hours infufion above 
that of twenty-four. From all this we conclude, that an in- 
fufion of twenty-four hours is fufficient for impregnation, 
,-md that little harfhnefs will be produced by infufions of a 
fhorter time ; and therefore a fufficienily ufeful, and the moll 
agreeable, infufion of bitters in cold water, or even of warm 
water under the boiling heat, will be that of twenty-four 
hours, or perhaps lefs. The London college, in limiting, 
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their infufions even of boiling water to a fingle hour, feem 
to be more nice than isneceffary. 

The treatment of bitters by cold infufion in wine, is with 
refpect to extraction, much on the fame footing with the 
treatment by water. It does not appear that wine extracts 
the medicinal qualities more powerfully than water, or in any 
inftance gives a more efficacious medicine, excepting where 
the wine concurs in the intention of it as a medicine. It is, 
therefore, almofl only for the purpofe of a more agreeable 
medicine that bitters are infufed in wine. 

A still more powerful extraction is made of bitters 
by a boiling heat ; and here alfo the fame difference arifes 
from the length of time employed in decoction. With re- 
fpe£l to bitters, it is certain that decoction extracts more pow- 
erfully than infufion : but by diffipating any aromatic parts 
that were joined with the bitter, and by extracting more of 
the earthy part, and what may be called a coarfer bitter, de- 
coctions are always more difagreeable than infufions; and 
therefore what we call extracts, which are always prepared by 
decoction, arc always lefs agreeable to the ftomach than the 
bitter in fubftance. It appears to me that decoction decom- 
pofes the fubftance of what is extracted; for it is feldom that 
decoctions do not upon cooling depofite a part of what they 
had fufpended before, and that alfo a matter different from the 
entire fubftance. What is exactly the nature of the matter 
impregnating decoction, has not been duly examined ; but we 
fay no more of that here, as it is pretty certain that bitters 
are never treated by decoction, fo as to be either agreeable or 
very ufeful medicines. 

Besides the ordinary treatment by infufion or decoction, 
bitters may be treated by the application of water in two other 
ways. One is, by what I call a Trituration, in the manner 
ofthe ComtE de la Garaye. In this practice, the fub- 
ftance is broken down into very minute parts; but fo far as I 
can perceive, without any decompofition or divifion of its 
cenftituent parts. 

Th S only feparation which feems to be made is that of the 
more foluble from thofe of a firmer texture ; and fo far as 
thefe more foluble parts poffefs the medicinal qualities of the 
fubject, they are obtained very entirely, and that in a ftate 
more than any other agreeable to the human ftomach. They 
feem to be much in the fame ftate as they are obtained by an 
infufion in cold water; which by a proper evaporation affords 
the lame fort of matter that is obtained by the Comte de 
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la Garaye's apparatus. In either way, we may obtain 
an efficacious and an agreeable medicine ; but it is to be doubt- 
ed if the expence incurred in the preparation will ever allow 
it to come into much ufe. 

The other management of the application of water dif- 
ferent from the common, is that by the ufe of a digefter. 
Decoctions are commonly made in open veffels, or in vef- 
fels not fo accurately clofed as to prevent the diflipation of 
volatile parts; but this can be obviated by the ufe of a digefter : 
and though in the glafs digefter we employ, the heat applied 
can be conveniently no more than that of boiling water, yet 
we find that medicinal fubftances can be extracted by this ap- 
paratus as powerfully as by decoftion, and with this advantage, 
that the volatile parts which either v/ere a part of the fub- 
ftancc that is to be extracted, or were added to it for the pur- 
pofe of rendering it a more agreeable or a more ef^feftual me- 
dicine. 

Bitters are univerfally extracted - by fpirit of wine, and 
even by a proof-fpirit, not fo largely indeed for the moft 
part as bv water, but in moft inftances their medicinal parts 
are extracted more purely ; and the tinctures, when they can 
be employed in tolerable quantity, feem to be more efficaci- 
ous medicines than any infufionsor decoctions in water. 

With refpect. to the tinctures made with a proof-fpirit, 
the fame things are to be obferved as of thofe made with wa- 
ter, that there is a gradual decompofition of the fubflance, and 
therefore that the tinctures made by a fhort infufion are more 
agreeable than thofe that have flood longer. It fhould have 
been obferved before, that a fpirituous menftruum extracts 
thofe bitters that have anv aromatic joined with them, more 
entirely and effectually than is done by water; but in obtain- 
ing the fpirituous extract, if this be done by drawing off the 
fpirit by diftillation, this advantage is commonly entirely loft. 

With refpeft to both the extractions by water and by 
fpirit, this is to be remarked, that the moft agreeable bitter is 
to be obtained by a fhort infufion; and a ftronger impreg- 
nation of the fame agreeable bitter is only to be got bv a 
repeated cohobation of the fame menftruum upon frefh par- 
cels of the fame material. 

This further is to be remarked, that watery infufions, if 
made tolerably ftrong, prove very difagreeable ; and the 
employment of the tinctures with rectified fpirit will always 
be limited by the menftruum; and therefore the tinctures 
made with proof-fpirit will always give the meft convenient 
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fextra&ion: and I have found that the employing a digefler for 
brandy tin&ures makes a more powerful extraction than can 
be got by long infufion, and that with very little trouble. 

Having now faid what relates to bitters in general, we 
proceed to examine how far the general virtues prevail in the 
particulars of our lift, or under what peculiar modifications 
they are to be found. 

PARTICULAR BITTERS. 

Gentian. 

I begin with this rootbecaufe I find it to be a'rao.1 firri- 
ple and pure bitter, more perfectly free from any of that aro- 
matic or aftringent quality which is fo frequently conjoined 
with others : at the fame time it is a pretty Itrong bitter, and 
has every virtue tlwt has been afcribed to bitters in general-, 
which we have detailed above. 

It has been at all times, and ftill is, much employed in 
medicine : and with refpeft to its pharmaceutic treatment 
and adminiflration, every thing that we have faid above with 
refpett to bitters in general is applicable to this. There is 
fome variety in the formulae ; but the differences are of no im- 
portance. Dr. Whyte's tincture has beenjuflly commend- 
ed ; but the virtues of it depend more upon the Peruvian 
bark than upon the gentian. 

The febrifuge virtues of gentian have by fome writers 
been made equal to thofe of the Peruvian bark : but in many 
cafes the gentian alone has fallen fhort of that ; but joined 
with galls or tormentil in equal parts, and given in fufficient 
quantity, it has not failed in any intermittents of this country 
in which I have tried it. 

A medicine has been long famous and much employed 

in this country under the title of Stoughton's Elixir. 

The prefent elixir ftomachicum, or tinclura amara of the 
laft editions of the Edinburgh difpenfatory, refemble it very 
exaftly, and I am certain has all the virtues of it. This 
however, as Dr. Shaw has advifed, may be further im- 
proved, by pouring the tinfture upon a frefh parcel of the 
materials in half the quantity of thofe firft employed. 

There has been fome queftion about the fpecies of gen- 
tian mod fit to be employed. The gentiana lutea is chofen 
by the Britifh difpenfatory ; but if in Germany they employ 
the gentiana rubra, it will make very little difference. In 
Norway they employ the gentiana purpurea, and perhaps 
with advantage.^ For fome" time pall we have had the root 
of this fpecies imported into this country under the title of 
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Curfuta, fo named from the Norwegian name of it Skarfote. 
Seme perfons have thought it a ftronger bitter than the com- 
mon gentian, or root of the gentiana lutea ; but I know of 
no experiments made for proving this; and it appears to me 
in its fenfible qualities to be very much the fame with the 
common gentian. 

Centaurium Minus. 

As this is a fpecies of gentian, it has the virtues of the 
genus, and has been commended for all the fame qualities as 
gentian or other bitters. The centaury, therefore, is not 
very fcientifically introduced, as commonly done, into the 
fame compofitions with the gentians. Profeffor Murray 
properly obferves, that as an indigenous plant it may be pro- 
perly preferred to a foreign drug; but I find it inconvenient 
to employ the centaury, as in an equal weight it takes up 
more of the menftruum than the root of the gentian : and 
if it is to be taken out by expreffion, it fpoils the elegance of 
the infufion or tin&ure. Dr. Lewis has juflly obferved 
that the petals are infipid, or at leaft have very little bitter- 
nefs: and it is therefore improperly that the fummitates are 
commonly prefcribed. It is faid that the extract of this plant 
is lefs agreeable than that of gentian ; but I find no difference 
between them, and think it fhould be conftantly fubftituted 
for that of gentian, as it may be more cheaply prepared. 

Quassia. 

We can find nothing in this wood but a pure and fimple 
bitter. In feveral fpecimens I have found the bitternefs 
to be pretty firong ; but for the mod: part it is, to my taite, 
not more bitter than the columba, nor even than good genti- 
an. We are obliged to Profeffor Murray for his compi- 
lation on the fubjeft of quaflia; but after all that has been 
faid by him and Mr. Ebeling, we find hardly any virtues 

afcribed to quafiia which have not been to other bitters. 

Upon the whole, I believe quaffia to be an excellent bitter, 
and that it will do all that any pure and fimple bitter can do : 
but our experience of it in this country does not lead us to 
think it will do more ; and the extraordinary commendations 
given of it are to be afcribed to the partiality fo often fhown to 
new medicines, and efpecially by thofe who firft introduce 
them, and by thofe who have a connection with the coun- 
try from whence they are brought. 

Simaruba. 
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SlMARUBA. 

I INSERT this here, partly bccaufe it is a fpecies of the 
fame genus with the preceding article, and partly, but efpe- 
cially, becaufe it feems to be very nearly of the fame quali- 
ties; for we can perceive nothing in it but that of a pure and 
fimple bitter. 

The virtues afcribed to it in dyfentery have not been con- 
firmed by my experience or that of the practitioners of this 
country ; and leaving what others are faid to have experien- 
ced to be further examined and confidered by practitioners, I 
c an only at prefent fay, that my account of the effect of bit- 
ters in the defentery will perhaps explain the virtues afcribed 
to the fimaniba. In dyfentery, I have found any infufion 
of camomile flowers a more ufeful remedy. 

Menyanthes. 

This is a ftrong bitter, without difcovering either by tafte 
or fmell any peculiar acrimony combined with it. Its juice 
flrikes a black colour with the folution of green vitriol, 
which implies fome aftringency; but the fame is not difco- 
vered by the tafte or any of its effects. We confider it as a 
very pure bitter ; and as it is of a ftrong kind, we fuppofe it 
to have all the virtues that have been afcribed to any other 
bitters ; though upon account of its ftrong tafte, it is lefs 
agreeable, than fome others. 

Dr. Alston's obfervation on this plant deferves to be 
remarked : " I knew it (he fays) to have very remarkable 
" effecl.s in the gout in keeping off the paroxyfms, though 
" not to the patient's advantage." This is to be collated 
with, and added to, what we have faid above on the ufe of 
bitters in curing the gout. 

This plant has been faid to lofe its ftrength by drying; 
but that feems to be a miftake, for I have often, and moft 
commonly, ufed it in its dry ftate with all the advantages I 
could expeft. 

I have had fevcral inftances of its good effe&s in fome 
cutaneous difeafes, of the herpetic or feemingly cancerous 
kind. It was taken by infufion in the manner of tea. 

Carduus Benedictus. 

This is a fimple and very pure bitter, but not a very 
ftrong one, and has therefore none of the extraordinary vir- 
tues that have been afcribed to it. It is faid to be extracted 
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moft agreeably by infufion in cold water; but I find that bail- 
ing water, if not applied above twenty-four hours, make it 
hardly lefs agreeable, and is much ftronger than the former. 

Lupulus. 

This is a pure and Ample bitter, though not without 
foniething odorous and aromatic in the flowers, which are 
the parts employed. Their ufe in preparing malt liquors is 
well known. The fame effect, of preferving thefe liquors for 
a long time without acefcency may be obtained by other bit- 
ters ; but none of them are fo agreeable as the hop. This 
might alfo be agreeably employed in medecine ; but we have 
no particular experience of its ufe. 

Fab a Sti Ignatii. 

This is the moft intenfe bitter we are acquainted with, and 
in a very fmall dofe it has the eflecl of curing intermittent fe- 
vers. Whether it operates as a pure bitter, or as having 
combined with it a narcotic power, I will not determine ; but 
we have mentioned this in another place as an example of 
fuch a combination, and as a ground for fufpicion that all 
the bitters have more or lefs of a narcotic quality. However 
this may be, our piefent fubject belongs to a genus of poifoji- 
ous plants, and is therefore hardly to be employed where 
any faf'er remedies are known. 

Fumaria 

This is not commonly enumerated among the bitters; but 
it deferves to be fo, for this is its only (enfible quality : and 
though it is more difagreeable than many others, it is with- 
out acrimony or aftringency. It is omitted in the London 
difpenfatory, but retained in ours, and in every other that I 
know of. I have found it ufeful in many cafes in which 
hitters are prefcribed ; but its remarkable virtues are thofe of 
clearing the fkin of many diforders. For this it has been 
much commended; and I have myfelf experienced its good 
effefts in many inftances of cutaneous affections, which I 
would call Lepra. I have commonly ufed it by exprefling 
the juice, and giving that to two ounces twice a-dav; but 
I find the virtues remain in the dried plant, fo that they may 
be extracted by infufion or deco£tion in water ; and the fo- 
reign difpenfatories have prepared an extraft of it to which 
they afcribe all the virtues of the frefh plant. 

It 
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It has been frequently obferved with refpett to this ex- 
tract, that after being kept for fome time it fhows a cryftal- 
Iization upon its furtace, which is a faline matter of the ni- 
trous kind, and this in much larger proportion than in any 
of the other bitter extracts. Whether this contributes to its 
peculiar virtues, I leave it to the learned to determine. 

Columbo. 

This is a root that we have become acquainted with with- 
in thefe forty years ; and fince the account given of it by the 
learned Dr. Plrci val, it has come to be frequently employ- 
ed in practice. When firft brought into Holland, it was 
introduced as a remedy in dyfentery ; and both in Holland 
and in Germany it was employed in that difeafe with much 
commendation. Dr. Plrci val informs us, that he had 
fometimes found it ufeful in dyfentery : but he does notfpeak 
of it as of much importance in that difeafe: and fo far as I can 
learn, the employment of it in that way has not prevailed in 
Britain. 

I find this root to be a ftrong and agreeable bitter, and 
have employed it in many inftances of dyfpepfia with great 
advantage. In flopping vomiting it has frequently anfwered, 
but in many it has failed entirely ; and even in cafes where 
there feemed to be a redundancy of bile. With refpect to 
its peculiar power of changing the acrimony, or correcting 
the putrefcency of the bile which Dr. Percival afcribes 
to it, neither the experiments of Ebeling in his differtati- 
on on thequaflia, nor fome that I have made, fhow it to be 
more powerful than other bitters ; and therefore do not allow 
me to think it has any fpecific power in that refpect . 

Chamimelum. 

Under this title we have two plants whofe flowers are 
employed, as marked in our lift ; and there is fome queftion 
which ought to be preferred. The virtues are precifely of 
the fame kind; but I have always judged the Roman or dou- 
ble-flowering camomile to be the flrongeft : and if any regard 
is to be had to the effential oil, this certainly affords the great- 
eft quantity ; and I am informed, that in warmer climates 
where it is a native, the qualities of it are much ftronger than 
with us. 

These flowers have been long celebrated as ftomachics ; 
and I have found them anfwer both in powder and in infufi- 
on the purpofes of any other bitters. Before the introducti- 
on 
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on of the Peruvian bark, they were much employed in the 
cure of intermittent fevers; and our celebrated countryman 
Dr. Pitcairn was of opinion, that their powers in this 
refpect were equal to thofe of the Peruvian bark. 

Hoffman feems to have thought them a very effe&ual, 
and at the fame time a fafer remedy. I have accordingly 
employed them; and agreeable to the method of Hoff- 
man, by giving, fevcral times during the intermiffion, from 
half a dram to a dram of the flowers in powder, have cured 
intermittent fevers. I have found, however, that thefe flow- 
ers were attended with this inconvenience, that, given in a 
large quantity, they readily run off by flool, defeating there- 
by the purpofe of preventing the return of paroxyfms ; and 
I have found, indeed, that without joining with them an 
opiate or an aftringent, I could not commonly employ them. 

This quality of the camomile in moving the inteftines 
renders them often ufeful in flatulent and fpafmodic colic ; 
and upon the fame ground I have found them ufeful in dy- 
fentery, and rather hurtful in diarrhoea. 

Tanacetum. 

Both the herb and flowers have been employed, but the 
herb is the ftronger of the two, and may be employed for any 
of the purpofcs of bitters, but does not feem to be near fo 
flrong a bitter as camomile and fevcral others already menti- 
oned. It had almoft gone out of ufe, till lately it was again 
brought into practice as a powerful remedy againlt the gout ; 
and as fuch was employed by many perfons in this country. 
I was not living in this city when the cafes occurred to Dr. 
Clark, which he mentions in the Phyfical and Literary 
Eflays, nor have I learned what was the fate of thefe perfons 
afterwards ; but I have fince learned, or have been informed, 
of many perfons of this city, who have drank of Tanfey tea 
as a remedy for the gout. Of thefe, however, I have known 
feveral who have taken it without any advantage, and fome 
others who reported that they had been relieved from the 
frequency of their gout : but I know of none who have em- 
ployed it in fuch quantity, or for fuch a length of time, as 
might lead me to expect thofe confequences which I have 
mentioned before as following the ufe of the Portland powder. 

Absyntiiium. 

This is one of the moll famous among the bitter plants, 
and has been ufed with much commendation for every pur- 
pofe 
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pofe of bitters. It is an odorous plant, and gives out in di- 
itillation an eflential oil, which however, has not any bitter- 
nefs ; and therefore cannot be fuppofed to contribute any 
thing to the effect of the plant. When indeed it is entirely 
difiipated in making the extract, this retains all the bitternefs 
of the plant ; and, in my opinion, all the virtues depending 
upon it. Some phyficians make a choice among the fpecies, 
and prefer the Romanum or Ponticum to the Abfynthium 
vulgare; but the Edinburgh college are of opinion, that there 
is no foundation for this ; and that the abfynthium vulgare, as 
the more powerful bitter, is always to be preferred. They have 
erred, however, in prescribing the fummitates, as I truly 
find the leaves to afford a ftronger bitter than the flower and 
tops. In the tintlura abfynthii, the college have given an 
example of the proper treatment of bitters in order to obtain 
a lighter and more agreeable bitter, and at the fame time a 
ftronger impregnation. I am of opinion, that they fhould 
have employed the fame management in other cafes ; but in 
the example of wormwood, they have allowed both infufions, 
efpecially the fecond, to be for too long a time. The phar- 
macopcea Roflica has copied exactly that of Edinburgh, and 
has very properly directed the other bitter tinctures of car- 
duus benedictus and centaury to be made upon the fame plan 
of double infufion. In the pharmacopoeia Danica, the eflen- 
tia abfynthii is too much and injudicioufly compounded. — ■ 
Neither the pharmacopoeia Danica, in adding the zedoary, 
nor the Swedifb, in adding the galanga, to their bitter tinc- 
tures, have in my opinion judged very properly. With re- 
fpe£t to the abfynthium, there is a queflion, whether it is 
imbued with any narcotic power? Lixdexstolpe, and 
his commentator Stenzelius, have afferted it very flrong- 
ly ; but there feems to have been a peculiar idiofyncrafy 
in the instances they mention ; and we fhould not mind their 
account, if the fame opinion of its narcotic power had not 
been alfo delivered by fome others. 

Ox the other hand, however, Lixx^eus informs us, that 
perfons taking wormwood every day for fix months together, 
obferved no fuch narcotic eff els. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of making proper experiments ; but to me, with Ber- 
gil's and Gleditsch, the odour of wormwood fecms te- 
mulentans, that is, giving fome confufion of head : and 
formerly, when it was a fafhion with fome people in this 
country to drink PURL, that is, ale in which wormwood 
was infilled, it was commonly alledged to be more intoxicat- 
ing 
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" inter praecipue ariftolochia? fpecies, rotunda, cava, longa, et 
" clcmatitis, mcmorari merentur, experientiam moderatarum 
" laud um teftem reperiunt. BRUNNER.de pancr. fecund. 
" p. 143. eleganter, ut folet, ct diftin&e, ' tin&urae, inquit, 
** illius antipodagricae ex rad. ariftol. longse, aut pilularum, 
" aut pulverum amaricantium ufu per annum continuato, pa- 
" roxyfmi podagrici in nonnullis mitigantur, in aliis penitus 
" extinguuntur. Nimirum longo amaricantium ufu, acore 
" ftomachi emendato, refra£t.o, et attemperato, fruftus exinde 
" propullulantes fpontecadunt fua. Sed et nimio amarican- 
" tium horom ufu fermentum ftomachi adeo debilitatem effe 
" mcmini, ut nonnuHi appetium amiferint, cibosnonconcox- 
•' erint, mortem hinc potius, quam fanitatem, accelerarint, 
«' malique ct infaufti remedii, f;vvas dcderint pocnas.' Nem- 
" pe fpiritus vini, fulfure amaricante faturatus, qui opio baud 
" valde abfimilis eft (de cujus abufu pariter noxio, v. idem 
" Brunnerus ibidem, p. 80. feq). et inflammans infuper, 
" et impenfe exficcans, haud fatis tutus ita continuato ufu vi- 
" detur. Neque ideo illam ex vini fpiritu potulentam tin&u- 
" ram five infufionem, ufurpare pro eo fcopo aufim, quum, 
" licet corrigat, et adverfus paroxyfmos roboret ipfum reme- 
" dium amarum, ignea viciflim etelaftica fpiritus vini indoles 
" materiei augends, perturbandae, et vifceribus incendendis 
" aptaeft, ceteroqui etiam vino ipfo magis incongruens. V. 
" quae de noxa infufionis ejufmodi ex ariftol ochia longa ha- 
" bent Ephem. Curios. Noviff. A. 3. p. 62. feq. Ipfa ve- 
" ro pulverum amarorum cumulata aifumptio, quamvis mo- 
" deration, pro euphoria et indicatione, ufu tuta, ftomachum 
" tandem abufu gravat, tOi.umque et digeftionem arte nimis 
" diu roborare affeftando, naturam tandem fuum rite agere vel 
,; prohibet, vel defuefcere facit, vel etiam, incenfo ultra di- 
" geftionis vim appetku, diaetse erroribus accitis, in coftionis 
" negotio fatifcere patitur. Atque haud fcio an, perpetuo et 
" nutricio quafi amarae mcdicinaeufu, quae in alimentum cor- 
" pori nata haud videtur, alienor tandem ipfis fuccis noftris 
" crafis imprimi poffit: licet id non fiat, fi medice utaris, et 
" obtento fcopo omittas." 

Although it may not be eafy either to explain or vin- 
dicate all tbe reafonings in this long quotation, yet it would 
have been improper to abridge it, or to refer merely to Wherl- 
hoff's works, which I could not fuppofe to be in the hands of 
many of my readers; and I am at the fame time perfuaded, 
that any perfon who has the leaft difpofition to enter into the 
queftion concerning the ufe of bitters in the gout, will find in 

the 
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the above quotation fome illuflration and confirmation of 
what I had before delivered on the fubjett. 

Serpentaria Virginiax a. 

This asafpeciesofariflolochia,is placed here, and it has ve- 
ry much of the qualities of the genus; but by certain accidents, 
this and the other fpecies of ariflolochia have been confidered 
as very different. The ferpentaria, both in tafle and flavour, 
is more agreeable than the other fpecies, and it is by its fen- 
fible qualities ofbitternefs and aromatic acrimony that we can 
account for the virtues juflly afcribed to it. 

Both thefe qualities render it antifeptic, and powerfully 
tonic ; and therefore fuited to prevent gangrene. The fame 
qualities will account for its cure of intermittent fevers, efpe- 
cially when combined with Peruvian bark and aflringents. 

By its aromatic acrimony it proves a powerful fiimulant 
to the fyfler^ ; and therefore may be ufeful alfo in fome cafes 
of continued fevers : but as the cure of either intermittent or 
continued fevers by flimulants alone is an ambiguous and 
dangerous practice, fo in the former it is only fafe when join- 
ed with the bark; and the ufe of it in continued fevers is to 
be employed with much caution. The common opinion of 
its alexipharmic powers, both with refpeft to it and all the 
others which have gone under the fame title, is an incorreft 
and falfe notion, liable to much abufe, and which I myfelf 
have had occafion to obferve. The fiimulant power of the 
ferpentaria is efpecially fuited to the low and advanced flate 
of the typhus only; and even then it will be more fafely join- 
ed with the bark than employed for its fiimulant power alone. 
It is certainly owing to this ambiguity in its ufe, that it is not 
nearly fo much employed in practice as it was fome forty 
years ago. 

Cortex Aurantii. 

This by an overfight was omitted in our catalogue, but 
mufl be taken notice of here. 

AuRANTiUMorOr^. It is a fpecies of the cirrus; 
and that with the lemon, being the fpecies chiefly imported, 
is that which is employed by us in medicine. The fruit af- 
fords an agreeable acid to be mentioned hereafter : but our 
bufinefs here is only with the yellow rind of the fruit. It is 
properly reckoned among the bitters, and feems to have the 
virtues in common to thefe; but with its bitter it contains a 
confiderable portion of volatile aromatic oil, very different 
from any other that is combined with other bitter, except 

what 
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what is found in (he lemon. The comhination of this oil 
with the bitter in the orange-peel, gives it certainly peculiar 
virtues that are not, however, clearly afcerlained ; and it is 
rarely that this peel is with us employed except id compositi- 
ons with the other bitters, which prevents us from decerning 
its peculiar virtues. 

Formerly the unripe fruit, before they came to contain 
any juice, were employed in the (hops under the title of Au- 
rantia Curaflaventia; and in that ftate they contain a ftronger 
bitter than the peel of the grown fruit, though to me they do 
not fhow fo much of the aromatic as the latter. I doubt 
much if the Edinburgh college have not done improperly in 
omitting the Curafo apples which formerly flood in their lift. 

With refpect to the virtues of the peel as prefentiy em- 
ployed, it is very probable that both by its bitter and aromatic 
parts it may be particularly ufeful in rcftoring the tone of the 
ftomachwhenit has been much impaired ;and I have had fe- 
veral oblervations that jultify this opinion : but it does not ap- 
pear fo often as it fhould, becaufe we employ it almoft only 
in its dried ftate, and in too fmall proportion, as we take it 
dried with a part of the white inert fubftance that is alfo in 
the rind of the orange. 

Although I have no particular experience of it, it is 
probable enough that the orange-peel employed by itfelf may 
be ufeful in curing intermittent fevers. It is not, however 
fo probable to me that it has ever been ufeful in moderating, 
or retraining uterine hemorrhagies ; and upon the authority 
of others I have employed it, but without fuccefs : and as 
the decoction made according to the prefcription by Dr. 
Whyte had ftill much bitternefs, Ijudgeit to have been ra- 
ther hurtful. 

Here I might mention the lemon-peel as a bitter ; but 
it has lefs of that quality than that of .the orange; and there- 
fore if it be employed, as it is in the infufion gentianae com- 
pofitum of the London college, I take it to be on account of 
its aromanc rather than its bitter qualities. 

Amoxg the Litters lam difpofed to mention the leaves of 
the orange tree, which have of late been much recommended 
as a cure of epilepfy. 

Of thefe, however, I have had little opportunity of mak- 
ing trials ; and the few I have made were without fuccefs. 
The fenhble qualities of thofe leaves are bitter and aromatic • 
but in both refpecls weaker than in the orange-peel ; and 
there is nothing in them that would lead me to expecl any 
fpecific virtue. 

Arnica. 
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Arnica. 

As this plant is not a native of Britain, and we have found 
fome difficulty in procuring it from abroad, I have not been 
able to make it a fubjecl of my own obfervation. In this 
fituation I think it faler to refer my readers to writers on the 
fubjecl, and particularly to Collin's difTertation upon it, 
than to give from them a compilation which mult be fhort, 
and might be imperfect. 

Cascarilla. 

I ii avf. been uncertain where to place this fubflance, 
whether here with the-aromatics or with the tonics ; and I 
am of opinion that the latter is its proper place. It approach- 
es to the aromatics by its effential oil ; but its bitter, to be 
extracted by either water or fpirit, is its moft confiderable 
part. 

It was introduced into practice in the laft century, as a 
medicine of great value, both in continued and in intermit- 
tent fevers ; and the Stahlians, fond of any thing as a 
fubftitute for the Peruvian bark, againft which they had de- 
clared fo ftrongly, received the cafcarilla, and employed it 
much in praclice, and have given many tcitimonies of its 
efficacy ; but thefe teftimonies have not been fupported by 
other practitioners fiuce ; and particularly in this country 
we have found it a very weak fubftitute for the Peruvian 
bark. Bergius fa)r, of it, "Aft fatendum ilium in ipfis 
" febribus parum fecere, neque tertianis vernalibus certo 
" medcri." Our experience in this country is fuitable to this; 
and in feveral trials it has entirely failed. What Bergius 
adds to the paffage quoted, " Sed in hemoptyfi fa?pe prodeft," 
is not fupported by our experience ; and in hemorrhagies of 
all kinds, it feems to be rather hurtful, as might be expe&ed 
from its aromatic and bitter qualities, while it does not in 
any inftance difcover an altringent power. It may be allow- 
ed to be of tonic and ftomachic power ; but even in this way 
its virtues are not peculiar nor confiderable : and there is no 
juft foundation for the prejudices which the German phyfici- 
ans have conceived in its favour. 

Cortex Peruvianus. 

Tins is one of the moft confiderable articles of the mate- 
ria medica ; and as the moft frequently employed, fo it has 
been very frequently the fubjecl: of writings and of much dif- 
cuffion. There is tome general agreement amongft practiti- 
oners 
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oners with refpeft to many of its virtues ; but the agreement 
is not univerfal, and many difputes ftill fubfiil with refpecl; 
to the circumftances and manner in which it is to be admini- 
stered. 

Upon many of thefe points it is incumbent on me here to 
offer my opinion ; which I fhall accordingly do upon the 
principles I have already laid down, and as it appears to me 
to be confirmed by an attentive and often repeated experience, 
I have an averfion to controverfy, and (hall not therefore en- 
ter into any ; more efpecially with many of the frivolous 
writers who are to be met with upon this fubjecl:. 

As the foundation of the whole of my doctrine, I confider 
the Peruvian bark, which, like other writers, I fhall com- 
monly fpeak of under the fimple title of the bark, to be a 
fubflance in which the qualities of bitter and aftringent are 
conjoined. Thefe are fufficiently obvious, and feem to be 
univerfally allowed. It may alfo have fomewhat of an aro- 
matic quality ; but this certainly is not considerable, and I 
fhall not take any further notice of it. 

As a bitter and aftringent conjoined, I confider the bark 
as a powerful tonic. As we have before fhown that thefe 
qualities in their feparate ftate give tonic medicines, fo it will 
be readily allowed, that, conjoined together, they may give 
one flill more powerful ; and as fuch we are now to confider 
the bark in its effefts and virtues, according as thefe appear 
in the various cafes of difeafe. 

The firft to be taken notice of is, its' operation on the fro- 
mach. In many cafes dyfpeptic fymptoms manifellly arife 
from a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach; and 
in fuch cafes as other bitters are, fo the bark is a remedy, and 
one of the mo ft powerful. No body doubts of its being a 
tonic with regard to the ftomach; and it is equally well 
known that the ftate of the ftomach is readily communicated 
to the reft of the fyftem. It is in no initance, however, 
more remarkable than in the cure of intermittent fevers. — 
That the bark in this cafe operates by a tonic power exerted 
in the ftomach, I have endeavoured to explain in my Firjl 
Lines of the Pra&ice ofPhyfic; and have met with nothing in 
any writing to make me doubt of the truth of my doctrine. 
It may, indeed, have its imperfections, and may not fuffici- 
ently explain the whole of that variety of phenomena which 
may occur in fuch a diverfified and complicated fyilem as 
that of the human body ; but in attempting any general doc- 
trine, we muit begin with attempting it as adapted to the molt 

genera! 
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general and ordinary courfe of things. This I hope is done 
in my do6trine refpe&ing fevers, and of the operation of 
the bark in the cure of intermittents : nor fhali I think it 
fliaken by its not obvioufly explaining thofe irregularities that 
may happen in the courfe of fevers, and in the ufe of the 
bark ; and efpecially thofe pointed out by the indigefted 
views of fome practitioners, little aware of the many fallacies 
to which almolt every obfervation upon thefe fubjects is ex- 
pofed. 

We proceed therefore upon the fuppofition that the bark 
poffeffes a tonic power, and that the action of this power in 
the ftornach fufliciently explains its operation in preventing 
the recurrence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers ; for 
I fee no foundation for referring it to any myfterious and un- 
explained fpecific power ; which, however, fome writers 
feem Hill difpofed to maintain. I hold it to be eftablifhed as 
a fact, that both aflringents and bitters, in their fimple and 
fcparate ftate, have proved often fufficient to prevent the re- 
currence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers ; and that 
they more certainly do it when combined together. Both 
thefe facts I have not only from the teftimony of the moft 
credible authors, but from particular experiments made by 
myfelf for the purpofe of afcertaining them : and though I 
fhould admit what is frequently alledged on this fubject, that 
fuch remedies are frequently infufhcient, I confider as a fri-' 
volous argument, as a different degree of power does not 
affect the general queftion concerning the nature of that 
power. Nobody certainly will maintain, that pale bark is 
not capable of curing agues, becaufe it is not fo powerful as 
red bark. 

Having thus eftablifhed the nature and operation of this 
medicine, we proceed to confider the various queftions that 
have arifen with refpect to the ufe of it in intermittent fevers. 
It would now be fuperfluous to confider the objections which 
were formerly made to its ufe in general. Although thefe 
objections had for a long time fome weight with fome of the 
moft eminent practitioners, it is prefumed that every doubt 
and difficulty of that kind is now removed ; and whilft it is 
allowed to be a very fafe and very powerful remedy, the only 
queftions which remain refpecting it are, In what circum- 
Jlancesit may be moft properly employed ? 

1 HE firft queftion that ocelli's is, At what time, in the 
courfe of the difeafe, it may be moft fafely given ? Dr. Boer- 
11. \ U't's rule for exhibiting the bark was, " Cum morbus 

" jam 
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" jam aliquo tempore duravit ;" and his commentator is at 
great pains to inculcate the propriety of this general rule. In 
this, indeed, both of them follow Dr. Sydenham; but 
both Sydenham and Van Swieten allow there may be 
exceptions to the general rule : as when an intermittent affefts 
perfons under great debility, or when, for example, the pa- 
roxyfms are attended with fymptoms of a dangerous kind : 
and' in fuch cafes every practitioner will certainly take the 
firft opportunity he can find of exhibiting the bark. 

This, however, does not touch the general queftion with 
refpeft to intermittents in which there is no prevailing debili- 
ty, and where the paroxyfms are not attended with any dan- 
gerous or even unufual fymptoms. In fuch cafes the quefti- 
on fliil remains, whether' the bark may be exhibited without 
waiting for any repetition of paroxyfms ? And I am perfuad- 
ed that, for the moft part, it may. ' Dr. Sydenham's con- 
fideration of the fermentationis nifu defpumanti, fecms to be 
abfolutely without foundation : and I cannot either perceive 
that there is any morbid matter to be evacuated during the 
paroxyfms, or that the bark can do any harm by fuppreffing 
any natural excretions, as the Stahlians have commonly fup- 
pofed. It therefore appears to me, that the bark may be ex- 
hibited very early in the courfe of the difeafe. 

This general queftion, however, always involves another; 
which is, whether the bark may be exhibited without a cer- 
tain preparation of the body, that may fit it to receive the bark 
with greater fafety ? With refpecl to this, as we confidently 
fuppofe that the bark given in moderate quantity is not ready 
to difturb the natural functions of the animal ceconomy ; fo, 
ifthefebeall in a found condition, we cannot perceive that 
any preparation of the body is neceffary for the reception of 
this medicine : It fhall only be obferved, that to render the 
flomach more fit to receive the quantity of bark which may 
be neceffary, it may be proper, by a gentle vomit, to free it 
from accidental indigeftion, and to excite its activity before 
the bark is thrown in. 

In another cafe alfo, when, from the circum fiances of the 
feafon, and from certain appearances, there is reafon to fu- 
fpecl any redundancy of bile, it may be proper to evacuate 
this by a gentle purgative. This is the explanation to be gi- 
ven of the common opinion of the ncceffity of clearing the 
firft paffages before exhibiting the bark ; but 1 mull beg leave 
to maintain, that fuch preparation is not always neceflary ; 
and that wherever the ftate pf the difeafe urges an immediate 

exhibition 
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exhibition of the bark, it may be often dangerous to lofe time 
upon the fuppofed necefhty of previoufly clearing the firft 

JsaiTages; or at leait, when this is done, it will always be al- 
owable, and even proper, without waiting for the repetition 
of paroxyfms, to put an end to the courfeof the difeafe by the 
ufe of the bark. 

Although, when there is no debility in the patient, nor 
dangerous fyrrtptoms attending the paroxyfms, the exhibition 
of the bark, in complaifance to popular opinion or medical 
prejudice, may be fometimes delayed ; yet if the paroxyfms 
feem to be anticipating their periods, and more efpecially if 
they are increafing in their duration, it will be always advifd- 
ble to flop the courfe of them by an immediate exhibition of 
the bark. 

There may ftill, however, be fome exceptions to this ge- 
neral doctrine ; not only when there are marks of internal 
inflammation prefent, but even when there are marks of a ge- 
neral inflammatory diathefis in the fyftem. This I believe to 
be always aggravated by the tonic power of the bark ; and in 
fuch cafes, accordingly, the bark may not only be hurtful, but 
as I know from experience, will be ineffectual ; till, by blood- 
letting and other antiphlogiflic meafures, the inflammatory 
diathefis is removed or much abated. This is the explanati- 
on of the j62d Aph. of Boerhaave : " Hinc etvenaefec- 
" tio nocetper fe femper prodeft alias cafu, ut et tenuis exacla- 
" que diaeta." It is efpecially in the cafe of vernal intermit- 
tcnts that a phlogiflic diathefis occurs ; and therefore that up- 
on this and other confiderations, the exhibition of the bark 
in thefc may be mod fafely delayed ; but ftill it muft be allow- 
ed that, even in thefe, it may often be exhibited very early. 

There is another confederation which practical wriiers 
have mentioned as a reafon for avoiding the exhibition of the 
bark; and that is, when there are marks objlrutli admodum 
kujus illiufvc vifceris. 

That there may not be cafes of this kind to forbid the ex- 
hibition of the bark, I have not fufficient experience to deter- 
mine; but I am well perfuaded that it would be very dange- 
rous to admit of any general rule on this fubjeft. Tarn con- 
vinced that it is in the cold frage of fevers that accumulati- 
ons of blood are formed in the liver and fpleen ; that fuch ac- 
cumulations are increafed by every repetition of a cold ftage, 
and confequently by the repetition of paroxyfms; and I am* 
therefore clearly of opinion, that even confiderable obftru&i- 
ons of the vifcera, if vfithout inflammation, ou^ht not to ore- 
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vent the exhibition of the bark in fuch quantity as may pre- 
vent the return of paroxyfrns. 

I am more fully of this opinion, becaufc I cannot perceive in 
what manner the bark can aggravate the obftruction. Its ac- 
tion as an aflringent is very inconficlerable, and is fully ba- 
lanced by its bitternefs, which niofl phyficians fuppofe to 
have a refolvent and aperient power. The que (lion has feveral 
times occurred to me, in the cafe of perfons who, having 
frequently laboured under intermittents, had tumours and in- 
durations remaining in the hypochondria, and had, when in 
that condition, a return of the intermittent fever. In fuch 
cafes I have freely employed the bark, and never found it in- 
creafe the affection of the liver or fpleen : and in other fuch 
cafes I have conftantly found, that the avoiding the bark, and 
admitting therefore the repetition of paroxyfrns, brought on 
diforders which frequently proved fatal. 

When, from thefe confiderations, it is determined to ex- 
hibit the bark, the next question that occurs is, taking the peri- 
od as confillingof the intermiffion and paroxyfm, at what time 
of fuch period the bark is moll proper to be given ? With 
refpect to this, I believe, that when the ufe of the bark was 
firil introduced, the practice was to give a large dofe of it a 
little before the time of an expected acceffion ; and the effica- 
cy of this practice has given occafion to many to imagine, 
that the bark employed by thefe fn ft practitioners was of a 
fuperior quality to that commonly employed fince. We 
cannot, however, find otherwife any proof of this fuperiority 
of the bark then employed; and it is certain that the fame 
pale bark which has been commonly fince employed, and giv- 
en in the fame quantity, and at the fame time of the period, 
has fhown very often the fame effects. Some eminent practi- 
tioners have fince oppofed this practice; but we are perfuaded 
it has been rather from theory than from obfervation that they 
have done io. 

Although I would not rigoroufly infill on the employ- 
ment of a fingle dofe near to the time of acceffion, yet I am 
ilrongly of opinion, that the nearer the exhibition is brought 
to that time, it will be the more certainly effectual. To ex- 
plain this, not commonly underflood, we muft remark, that 
the effects of the bark on the human body are not very dura- 
ble. I have had opportunities of obferving, that a confidera- 
bte quantity of bark given, was not fufficient to prevent a re- 
lapfe in a few days after. I have likewife found, that, in 
quartan fevers, a Urge quantity of bark given on the firft day 

of 
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of intermiffion was not fo effectual in preventing the returns 
of the difeafe, as a fmaller quantity given on the fecond day. 
In tertians, fuppofing a certain quantity neceffary to be given 
to prevent the return of a paroxyfm, we have found that, by 
following the practice of Sydenham, in abftaining from, 
the exhibition of the bark for fome hours immediately prece- 
ding acceffion, though large quantities had been given before, 
would often fail in preventing it ; while, on the other hand, a 
fmaller quantity, given nearer to that time, would more cer- 
tainly anfwer the purpofe. In many cafes, wheie the accef- 
fion happened in the morning, I have found that a large 
quantity given the day before, if not continued during the 
night, would often fail, when a fmaller quantity given during 
the night, and in the morning, would more certainlv fucceed ; 
and whenever I met with tertians which had their acceflions ?,t 
noon or after it, I have thought it unneceffary to trouble my 
patients during the time of intermiffion on the day before, al- 
ways finding that a fmaller quantity given in the morning or 
forenoon after, by being thus brought nearer to the time of 
acceffion, was more effectual. 

From all thefe obfervations I am fatisfied, that the givin? 
a large dofe of the bark immediately before the time of accef- 
fion is the mofl proper practice : but as that dofe muft not be 
under two drams of pale bark, fo there are fome ftomachs 
which will not bear even that quantity, or a larger that might 
be neceffary. It is commonly, therefore, convenient to p-ive 
fmaller doles, but to give them every hour for fome hours 
near to the times of acceffion. 

I have not had much occafion to practice upon intermit- 
tent fevers fince the ufe of the red bark became common ; 
but being well pcrfuaded of the fuperior powers of this fpe- 
cies or variety of bark, I think the ufe of it will particularly 
favour the practice we have recommended, of giving a due 
quantity of bark as near a* poffible to the times of acceilion" 

Having thus faidall that feems necefiary with refpect to 
the ufe of the bark in intermittent, we proceed to fay that it is 
equally ufeful and necelfary in remittent fevers. Thefe hive 
been confidered by the Nofogolifls as of a different order from 
the intermittents ; but, as I judge, very improperly. They a 
rife from the fame c^ufe ; that is, from marih effluvia; they" 
prevail at the fame feafons ; and it is common for the'inter 
mittent and remittent fevers to pafs mutuallv into the form of 
one another. They fhow therefore the ftriaeft affinitv and 
found a ftrong preemption, fufficiently confirmed by expe 
nence : that they may be cured by the fame rcmedv. • 

T«£ 
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The only difficulty in admitting this was, the : opinion which 
prevailed very early with refpeft to the ufe of* the bark ; that 
it was not to be given during the timeof paroxyfms, and there- 
fore not in thole fevers which had no intcrmiflion. I believe 
that this opinion was in the main well founded and proper, 
with refpecl to the paroxyfms of genuine intermittents ; but 
no other remedy having been found for remittents, the confi- 
deration of the analogy induced practitioners to employ the 
hark in thefe alfo. And in fpite of prejudices, Mo R TON 
and ToRTl eftablifhed the practice ; and there is now no 
longer any doubt of its propriety. We have only to add, 
that though I would not rigidly affert that the bark can never 
be fafely given during the exacerbation or hot ftage of fevers, 
yet I maintain, with the molt part of practitioners, that the 
"time of remiffion is efpecially to be chofen ; and according 
as that time is known to be longer or fhoi ter, the dofes of 
the bark are to be as large as the patient's flomach will eafily 
bear, fo that a due quantity may be thrown in during the 
time of remiffion. 

Such may be the ufe of the bark in properly and evident- 
ly remittent fevers ; but the ufe of" it has been extended alfo, 
efpecially of late, to continued fevers : and there may ftill 
be a queflion, In what fpecies, or in what circumftances of 
thefe, it may be properly employed ? Which we fhall en- 
deavour to anfwer as well as we are able. 

When intermittent fevers have changed into remittents, 
and thefe have become of a very continued form, or when 
either this tranfition has been manifeftly perceived, or that, 
from the place of the patient's habitation, from the feafon of 
the year, and from the nature of the prevailing epidemic, 
there is rcafon to conclude that the fever has arifen from the 
fame marfh effluvia which produce intermittent or remittent 
fevers in their ordinary form ; in fuch cafe, fevers, however 
continued in their form they may then feem to be, may ftill 
be confidered as of the intermittent kind, and be treated by 
the bark in the fame manner that we have fhown mav be 
clone in remittent fevers of little diftincl lemifTion. There 
are, however, truly very few continued fevers of this kind 
which do not, being carefully obferved, difcover fome re- 
miffions, and therefore give no proper occafion to a quefticn 
about the ufe of the bark, arifing from their continued form. 

Such a queftion, however, occurs with refpectto continued 
fevers of another kind. There is a fever commonly occafioned 
by the application of cold, but perhaps alfo from other caufes, 

to 
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to which we have given the name of Synccha ; and which, 
from its fyrrrptoms, we judge to be always attended with a 
confiderabie degree of phlogiftic diathefis. In fuch fevers, 
agreeably to our opinion of the tonic power of the bark, we 
maintain that it cannot be properly or fafely employed. And 
farther, as the fame kind of fever attends all genuine phleg- 
mafiae, that is, pyrexia joined with topical inflammation ; fo 
the bark is not admiffible in any of thofe. Some writers, 
indeed, mention its falutary effects in various cafes of pneu- 
fnonic inflammation, and fuch perhaps may occur ; but I 
never found the bark fate in any fuch inflammatory affecti- 
on, except when this was not the primary difeafe, and indeed 
only when it was accidentally combined with an intermittent, 
putrid, or nervous fever. 

That there may be fuch combinations is well known ; 
and though there may be fome degree of phlogiftic diathefis 
prcfent, it may not be in fuch a degree as to give the princi- 
pal indications in the cure of the difeafe : fo, in fuch cafes, the 
bark may be employed as fuited to that principal indication. 

In one cafe of an inflammatory difeafe, the bark has been 
confidered as an ambiguous remedy ; and that is the cafe of 
acute rheumatifm. As I confider this difeafe as efpecially 
confiding in a phlogiftic diathefis, I hold the bark to be ab- 
folutely improper, and have found it manifeftly hurtful, efpe- 
cially in its beginning, and in its truly inflammatory ftate. 

But it is poffible, that after rheumatifm has continued 
for fome time, and efpecially after the ufe of antiphlogiflic 
remedies and fweating, the inflammatory ftate may be abated, 
and the difeafe, in confequence, admit of confiderable remif. 
fions, and become a periodical difeafe- The bark, in fuch 
cafes, may prove a proper remedy, and I have fometimes 
found it to be fo ; but it requires fome caution : for in fome 
in fiances, where even a remiffion was evident, and appeared 
particularly by a copious fediment in the morning's urine, I 
have exhibited the bark with a bad effect:, as the exacerbati- 
ons became more violent, and the remiflions lefs confider- 
able, infomuch that I was obliged to have again recourfe to 
antiphlogiflic remedies and fweating. 

In another cafe of acute rheumatifm the bark may 
prove a ram dy ; and that is when the rheumatifm is combin- 
ed with, and makes a part of, an intermittent fever, as that 
and other phlegmafiac may fometimes be : and here the con- 
duel may be the fame as I have already faid to be proper in 
fuch cafes. 

I KNOW 
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I know of no other cafes of acute rheumatifrn in which 
the hark may be employed ; but there are certain circum- 
ftances of the human body, in which pains of the joints re- 
fcmbhng rheumatifrn may occur, and in which perhaps the 
bark may be ufeful. So far, however, as I know fuch cafes, 
they are without any phlogiftic diathefis, and therefore not 
properly acute rheumatifrn. I have met with fome cafes of 
hvileric women troubled with pains and tumours of the joints, 
fo much refembling rheumatifrn, that I have thought it ne- 
ceffary to try blood-letting; but though the blood was drawn 
in the manner moft proper to fhow an inflammatory craft, 
yet no fuch cruft in any degree appeared, and therefore fuch 
cafes do not exclude the ufe of the bark. 

The queftion concerning the ufe of the bark in inflamma- 
tory fevers does: not give much difficulty ; but there is ano- 
ther kind of continued fever, in which the queftion is much 
more puzzling. This is the fever arifing from a contagion 
produced by a certain ftate of human effluvia. It is this 
that I have named a Typhus ; and which always puts on a 
very continued form. It is very commonly attended with 
fymptoms of putrefcency in the fluids ; and always, in fome 
part of its courfe, with fymptoms of a general debility in the 
fyftem. In the former cafe they are called Putrid, and in the 
latter cafe Nervous Fevers. 

It is in thefe that a difficult queftion arifes with refpeft to 
the ufe of the bark ; and this, confidered as an antifeptic and 
tonic, would feem to be well adapted to both cafes. But in 
confidering the queftion, this is to be obferved, that both 
the putrid and nervous fevers may be combined, efpccially 
in their commencement, with a phlogiftic diathefis in the 
fyftem. With this ftate, as I have faid already, I hold the 
bark to be incompatible ; and therefore judge it to be al- 
ways improper in the beginning of that kind of fever which, 
in my Nofology, I have named a Synochus. I can by no 
means concur with certain authors who maintain, that in the 
fevers we are fpeaking of, as foon as the prima; via; have 
been cleared by an emetic and purgative medicine, we 
may immediately employ the bark, and truft the cure of the 
difeafe entirely to it. I have frequently obferved the mif- 
chievous confequences of fuch a practice, from its aggravat- 
ing the inflammatory ftate of the fyftem, and determining to 
local and fatal inflammations of the brains and lungs. 

It is perhaps poiliblc, that a typhus of the nervous or pu- 
trid kind may be without any, or much of the inflammatory 
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diathefis ; and when at the fame time the fymptoms of debility 
and putrefceney are not only confiderable, but alfo appear ear- 
ly, I would allow that the bark may be employed very foon 
in the courfe of the difeafe. This, however, I take to be a 
very rare cafe ; and by obfervations lead me to judge, that in 
the beginning of all putrid fevers, and by the teftimony of 
authors, even in the plague itfelf, that more or lefs of an in- 
flammatory diathefis fome times takes place. We find this 
to fubfift commonly for the firft week of our epidemic fe- 
vers ; and therefore, that it is feldom fafe to employ the bark 
during that period. We commonly find that the fymptoms re- 
quiring its ufe do not appear till the fecond week; and even 
then, till the fymptoms of debility and putrefceney appear 
pretty dillinclly, the bark cannot be fafely employed. When, 
however, very earlv, the fymptoms of putrefceney appear in 
any degree, it will always be allowable to employ the bark * 
and, though no clear fymptoms of putrefceney appear, it will 
be equally proper in the fecond week of nervous fevers, when 
mptoms of debility are anywife confiderable, and when 
at the fame time the fyftcm is very free from any appearances 
of an inflammatory ftate. To fum up the matter, we are 
clearly of opinion, that when fevers can be afcertained to be 
entirely of the putrid or nervous kind, wine and bark are the 
remedies to be depended on ; and that, if either of thefe re- 
medics have feemed to fail, it has been commonly owing to 
the neceflary quantities not having been thrown in. 

We muft not omit this opportunity of obfervincr, that there 
are two cafes of our epidemic fevers in which the bark is ei- 
ther ufelefs or hurtful. The firft is when, after much headach, 
a delirium arifes ; which is fomewhat of the phrenetic kind 
increafed by taking wine, and is attended with a rednefs and 
inflammatory ftate of the eyes. In fuch cafes, we fufpecl 
fome inflammation of the brain ; and difleclions have fhown 
it to be fo : and in all fuch 1 have found the bark manifeftlv 
hurtful. Another cafe of our fevers is, when in their advan- 
ced ftate, with much delirium, there is much fubfultus tendi- 
lmm, with frequent convulfive twitchings of the limbs. In 
whatever manner this may be explained, I have found that 
opunn is the proper remedy ; and it is commofily aeceffarv 
to give it in confiderable quantitv. 

r£R treating of the ufe of the bark in the more fimple 
s, we arc now to confidtr it in the more complicated, 
and particularly in the exanthematic kind. 

With refpecl to thefe, they are commonly, and, as we 
way fay, naturally, of 2". inflammatory nature; but in a man- 
ner 
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ner we cannot explain ; a putrid diathefis frequently appears 
in them. In their genuine inflammatory condition, the bark 
is not only anunneceffary, but a hurtful fubllance ; but when 
any putrid diathefis appears, it is abfolutly required, and the 
diflincuon of thefe cafes is always to be carefully fludied. 

In the fmall-pox, from an opinion of the bark being fa- 
vourable to fuppuration, it has been employed even during the 
eruptive fever ; but I have hardly ever obferved a cafe in 
which it feemed to be proper. Allowing the bark, in certain 
circumflances, to be favourable to fuppuration, it does not ap- 
pear clearly that thefe circumflances ever occur during the 
eruptive fever. It is poffible that the eruptive fever of the 
fmall-pox may be of the putrid kind, in which therefore the 
bark might be allowable ; but have hardly ever been able to 
afcertain fuch a cafe : and upon the fuppofition of its being the 
cafe, I have found the exhibition of the bark to be hurtful. 
In my opinion, it is only after the eruption, that, by the con- 
fluence of the puflules and other circumflances, we can dif- 
cern the putrid diathefis which requires the bark ; and when 
none of thefe circumflances are prefent, as in mofl cafes of a 
diflincl: fmall-pox, though thefe be very numerous, the bark 
in large quantity is very hurtful. 

In the fecondary fever, the fame diflin£lion is to be obfer- 
ved ; and as it is mofl commonly the confequence of the con- 
fluent fmall-pox , fo it is very generally of a putrid kind, ad- 
mitting of the bark : but there is alfo a fecondary fever fome- 
times happens after a diflincl; fmall-pox, which is of the in- 
flammatory kind, to be treated by blood-letting and other an- 
tiphlogiflicmeafures ; and in which, therefore, the bark would 
be hurtful. 

The meafles are very ccnflantlyandconfiderably of an in- 
flammatory nature ; and mufl therefore require ftill more 
caution in the ufe of the bark. I have never fecn this difeafe 
in Scotland of the putrid kind ; but no doubt there may be 
fuch as Dr. Watson has defcribed, and in which the bark 
would certainly be proper. 

With refpeft to Eryfipelas, the cafe is much the fame. 
I have very conflantly found it to be more or lefs of the 
phlegmonic kind ; and in this country have hardly feen it in 
any degree putrid. In eryfipelas I have therefore found the 
bark generally hurtful : but from the account of authors, it 
appears to me fometimes of a putrid nature ; although, as I 
judge, cfpecially, perhaps only, when it accompanies other 
difeafes of a putrid kind ; and in fuch cafes the bark may be 
a neceffary remedv. 

In 
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In the Scarlatina, there is generally more difficulty in de- 
termining this queftion. In the fpecies of fcarlatina that is 
properly named Anginofa, and which has been the molt fre- 
quent with us, there are cafes exaftlv the fame with the cy- 
nanche maligna, in which the bark is the remedy to be de- 
1 upon. But I maintain that there is a fcarlatina, and 
ev< n a fcarlatina anginofa, in which the bark is fuperfluons, 
and has been often hurtful. How thefe cafes are always to 
be diftinguifhed is difficult to fay ; but an obferving and fkil- 
ful practitioner, by the difference of fymptoms, and efpeciul- 
ly bv the nature of the prevailing epidemic, will commonly 
be able to do it. 

We fay nothing here of the miliary eruption, confidering 
it to be always a fymptomatic affection, to be treated with or 
without the bark, according to the nature of the primary fe- 
ver. 

Among other difeafes complicated with fever, the dyfen- 
tery is to be taken notice of as a difeafe in which the propri- 
ety of ufing the bark does not feem to be very clearly afcer- 
tained. When this difeafe is of its proper nature; that is, 
depending chiefly upon a conftriclion of the colon and fre- 
quently in its beginning attended with fome phlogiftic diathe- 
lis, the ufe of the bark appears to me to be abfolutely pernici- 
ous. I have indeed faid above, that even in this ftate, bitters, 
by their laxative quality, may frequently be ufeful : but fuch a 
quality in the bark is very uncertain; and therefore the analo- 
gy of bitters will hardly imply the ufe of a bitter that may 
be in this way of uncertain effe£l, and may be in danger, by its 
ton:c and inflammatory powers, of proving hurtful. In the 
beginning of dyfentery, we judge the bark to be improper; 
but in the advanced ftate, when fome fymptoms of putrefcen- 
cy appear, or when the difeafe has changed in fome meafure 
into the ftate of diarrhoea, the bark may poffibly be employed 
with advantage. 

In another cafe of dyfentery, which fometimes happens; 
that is, when it puts on a tertian type, and may be confidered 
as a part of the tertian fever, at the fame time epidemically 
prevailing, the bark may become an abfolutely neceffary re- 
medy. 

Tit ere is another difeafe complicated with fever, in which 
I find the ufe of the bark to be fomewhat nice and difficult ; 
and that is in catarrhal affcclions. In thefe, arifrng, as they 
commonly do, from cold, an inflammatory diafhefis is, I be- 
lieve, conflantlv prefent ; and this feems to reiecl uV ufe of 
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the bark altogether. But there are two cafes in wjiich it may 
be admitted ; the one is, when the catarrhal affection is com- 
bined with an intermittent fever : and I have often obferved 
the molt frequent and violent fits of coughing to be joined 
with the paroxyfms, and particularly with the cold flage of 
fuch paroxyfms. In fuch cafes I not only do not avoid the 
bark, but flv to it with more hafte. 

There 'is alfo another cafe of catarrhal affection in which 
the bark is of great fervice. This is in thofe habitual and 
frequently returning catarrhs, which depend upon a weak 
and imperfect perfpiration by the fkin, and this again upon a 
weaker force in the action of the heart and arteries. In thefe 
cafes I fuppofe there is a greater determination to, and a great- 
er than ufual accumulation of fluids, in the lungs; and that 
thefe circumfhnces and their effetts are only to be obviated 
by invigorating the fyftem of the aorta, for which I hold the 
bark and riding to be the moft effectual means. 

Another cafe of complicated fever on which I would 
here remark, is that of haemorrhagy ; in which the ufe of the 
bark is, in my opinion, very inaccurately afcertained, but may, 
I think, be determined in this manner. When the haemorr- 
hagy is of the active kind, that is, accompanied with a phlo- 
giftic diathefis, the bark is a pernicious medicine, and I have 
always found it to be fo. Accordingly, as the haemoptyfis 
appears to me to be very univerfally of the active kind, fo I 
have conflantly found the bark to be very hurtful in all the 
fpecies of it that I have ever met with. There are, however, 
cafes of paflive haemorrhagy, a frequent inftance of which 
occurs in the menorrhagia, where the difeafe depends upon a 
Jaxity of the extremities of the uterine veffels, which are 
therefore readily opened by every irritation applied to the fyf- 
tem, or to the difeafed part. In fuch cafes, the bark is the 
mofl proper, and, when the remote and exciting caufes can 
be avoided, an effectual remedy. Upon this fubject. two re- 
marks may be made: One is, that though a haemorrhagy may 
feem to be excited by irritation, it is not therefore to be im- 
mediately concluded to be of the active kind, and therefore 
forbidding the ufe of the bark. The other remark is, that the 
bark, in paflive haemorrhagy, does not aft as an aftringent, 
in which way its powers are very inconfiderable, but as a tonic, 
which might be hurtful in any haemorrhagy oftheaclive kind. 
After mentioning catarrh and haemoptyfis, I am, in fomc 
meafure, neceiTarily led to fay fomething with refpect. to the 
ufe of the bark in the Phthifis Pulmonalis. This difeafe is fo 
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confiantly -attended with a phlogiflic diathefis, that I am dif- 
pofed to re] eft the ufe of the bark in it altogether. There 
are, however, petitioners who are of a different opinion ; 
but I can alfert, that in nine cafes of ten in which I have feen 
it employed, it proved manifestly hurtful. 

There are, however, circumftances of the phthifis we 
fpake of, in which the bark has been ufeful. I have met with 
cafes in which, with all the fymptoms of phthifis, the exacer- 
bations of the heclic were marked with more or lefs of a cold 
Stage, and regularly, at ftated periods, commonly quotidian, 
but fometimes tertian. In fuch cafes, I have given the bark with 
theefiett of preventing the return of fuch paroxyfms for fome 
time, and at the fame time with the relief of almoft all the 0- 
ther fymptoms of the difeafe. I never, however, in fuch ca- 
fes, made a completecure; for, in fpite of largeexhibitionsof 
the bark, the paroxyfms, in lefs than a fortnight or three weeks 
after they had been flopped, always returned : and though 
they were again and again, by the fame means, flopped, they 
returned with greater violence, and proved fatal, with all the 
ordinary fymptoms of phthifis. 

As the Phthifis Pulmonalis depends fo often upon tuber- 
cles of a peculiar nature, which -with no probability can be re- 
folved by the bark ; (o this is another reafon for my avoiding 
the ufe of it in this difeafe. But whether there be cafes re- 
fembling very exaftly the phthifis from tubercles, in which 
however there are none prefent, and therefore a more cura- 
ble difeafe, and perhaps admitting the ufe of the bark, I can- 
not pofitively determine ; but am difpofed to believe, that 
there are cafes, with all the fymptoms of phthifis pulmonalis, 
without tubercles, and depending upon a fucceffive formati- 
on, and healing again offmall vomicae ; in which cafe the bark 
may pofiibly be ufeful. In all the cafes of convalescence 
which happen after a purulent expectoration, I judge the dif- 
eafe to have been of this kind. 

To finiSh my confideration of the ufe of the bark in fe- 
brile difeafes, I mull next mention the noted cure of gangrene 
which is frequently, though not always, connected with 
fever. 

The theory of this has been considered as very myflerious, 
but feems to me that it may be made verv plain. In all the 
cafes in which I have obferved the cure of gangrene by tho 
bark, I have found that it was by exciting a degree of inflam- 
mation and fuppuration around the gangrened part ; and that, 
by this, the dead part was Separated from the living, and thus 
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difpofed to be thrown off. This is fometimes, and perhaps 
might be often done by an effort of nature ; but this is com- 
monly prevented by the lofs of tone in the gangrenous fpread- 
ing into the neighbouring parts. It is this, however, that is 
prevented, by the bark (importing and invigorating the tone 
of the neighbouring parts, and producing the inflammation we 
have mentioned. 

This may ferve to explain the different operation of bark 
in different cafes of gangrene. Whenever it arifes from 
caufes producing a lofs of tone, and thereby a gangrene in 
any part, the bark is likely to be effeclual in Hopping its pro- 
grefs ; but where the gangrene arifes from the acutenefs and 
violence of inflammation in the part, there the bark is likely 
to he not only ineffettual but hurtful. The theory of Sir 
John Pringle may be found to be nearly the fame, and might 
be exprefled in the fame language with that we have employ- 
ed. In the 39th page of his Appendix, 4to edition, he has 
the following words : " Thus the bark will fail in a gangrene, 
" if the veflets are too full, or the blood is too thick : but if 
" the vefiels are relaxed, and the blood refolved or difpofed 
" to putrefa6tion, either from a bad habit, or from the ab- 
" forption of putrid matter, then is the bark fpecific." The 
whole of the obfervations I have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing in cafes of gangrene, have fully confirmed this doclrine. 

I have now concluded what relates to the ufe of the bark 
in febrile diforders, and fhall next take notice of its ufe in 
fome chronic cafes : but afier what I have faid above of to- 
nics in general, and of hitters more particularly, it only re- 
mains to fay here, that in the cafes to which tonics are adapt- 
ed, the bark, as one of the moft powerful, muft be cfpecial- 
ly proper. 

There are two difeafesfcemingly depending on the laxity 
efyficm; and therefore it has been fuppofed that the 
bark might be, and it is allcdged that it had been, actually 
ufeful in the cure of them. Thefe are the difeafes of fcro- 
phula and rickets. I have no doubt that in both a consider- 
able degree of laxity and flaccidity takes place in the fvilem ; 
but I am very far from thinking that either of the difeafes 
confift alone, or even cl this circumftance ; and if it 

was proper here, I cculd render it probable that thefe difeafes 
depend upon certain peculiar conditions of the fyftem, which 
not arifc from, and indeed rather induce a general laxity 
of, the whole : and I would particularly affert,' that what has 
. refpeft to the affinity between the two difeafes, 

appears 
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appears to me to be an erroneous judgment. But whatever 
may be in this, I cannot conveniently enter into controver- 
sy here ; and do not think it ncceflary, as I muft add that 
in all the initances I have fcen, and they are not a few, of 
the ufe of the bark in thefe difeafes, I have never feen clearly 
any benefit derived from it. 

It is much more probable that fpafmodic difeafes, depend- 
ing upon a wcaknefs of tone in the fyflem, fhould be often 
cured by the ufc of the bark. Accordingly, it has been 
much employed in many of thefe, and particularly in cafes 
of epilcpfy ; but in this I have been often difappointed. — 
When epilcpfy depends upon organic affecfions of the brain, 
I believe no remedy is to be found for it ; or when this dif- 
eafe is connected with a plethoric ftate, and is excited, as it 
frequently is, by an occafional turgefcence of the blood in 
the veffels of the brain, I think neither the bark nor any 
other tonic can be properly or fafely employed. It is only 
when epilepfy depends upon a mobility of the fyflem that we 
can expect the bark to prove a remedy ; and in fuch cafes it 
may poflibly have often proved ufeful : but I have hardly 
found it to be fo, and am of opinion, that the foffil tonics, 
as chalybeates, cuprum ammoniacum, flowers of zinc, or 
white vitriol, are always found more effectual. 

Th ep.e is indeed one convulfive diforder in which I have 
found the bark remarkably ufeful ; and that is the chorea, 
which I believe to depend upon a ftate of mobility at a cer- 
tain period of life. In this difeafe, I think the preparations 
of copper and zinc cannot be employed with fafety fo often, 
or rather fo long, as might be neceffary ; and therefore, that 
chalybeates and bark are the fafer remedies : and we are of 
opinion that the latter is more fafe than the former. 

In another convulfive di {"order, the chin-cough, we know 
the bark to be often an effectual remedy ; but there is fome 
difficulty in determining the proper time for its exhibition. 
Where the difeafe is yet recent, and the contagion perhaps 
ftill acn'ng, it is often hurtful ; but when the difeafe is more 
advanced, and the force of the contagion is probably gone, 
and the difeafe continues by the force of habit only, I am' 
certain that the bark will then foon put an end to it. 
dingonly that no congestion has been formed, or con- 
in the Lungs. 

With refpefi to aflhma, my doftrine muft be the 

fame as with refpeft to epilepfy. When the afthmatic 

■ im depends upon an occafionai turgefcence of blood 

in 
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in the veflcls of the lungs, the bark is an improper, and may 
be a hurtful medicine ; but when the afthma depends upon 
the mobility of the fyftem, as in the hyfteric afthma of Sir 
John Floyer, the bark is an ufeful remedy ; and in fome 
inftances I have found it to be fo. 

There remains to be mentioned fome fpafmodic afletti- 
ons, in which the bark has been much celebrated. Thefe are 
commonly named Hyfteric, and are of very various form. 
In thefe cafes in which fuch paroxvfms as I have defcnbed in 
my Firft Lines, under the title of Hyfleria, appear, I take 
this to be the genuine form that may be ftriQly fo named ; 
and to be a difeafe of one determined kind, and occurring 
perhaps only, at leaft efpecially, in females of afanguine and 
fomewhat plethoric temperament. But without profecuting 
the hiftory of the difeafe any farther, I mult maintain what I 
have had confirmed by experience, that, in the form menti- 
oned, the bark is not a remedy adapted to it. 

There are, however, a great number of ailments which 
are frequently named hyfteric, or more commonly nervous 
difeafes, that are of very great diverfity ; and, by their fymp- 
toms, not to be brought under any general character. If 
therefore we are to attqmpt any thing with regard to their ge- 
neral nature, it muft be by prefuming to eftablifh a general 
caufe. This I allow to be an uncertain plan ; but I do not 
know at prefent how to do better. 

In attempting this, I would refer the nervous difeafes to 
one or rather two general caufes : the one is, a weaknefs of 
tone, and thence a mobility of fyftem, in fanguine tempera- 
ments, or in fuch as are not manifeftly melancholic ; and the 
other is, in melancholic temperaments, a more or lefs torpid 
ftate of the nervous power prevailing ; in confequence of 
which, various irregularities in the functions of the nervous 
fyftem arife. 

All this would need much explanation, but I cannot at- 
tempt that here ; and I do not think myfelf fufficiently pre- 
pared to enter upon it fully. The only ufe I (hall make of 
it at prefent is to fay, that wherever morbid affe&ions of the 
chronic kind can be perceived to depend upon a weaknefs of 
tone and mobility of the fyftem, chiefly appearing in fymp- 
toms of dyfpepfia, the bark is likely to prove an ufeful reme- 
dy ; but that in the cafes of torpor, with firmnefs of tone, 
it is likely to be not only an ufelefs, but even a hurtful reme- 
dy. The latter I take to be the cafe, in what I would ftricl- 
ly name Hvpochondriafis. Of this, indeed, medical people 

have 
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have various notions, but feldom clear or well digefted : and 
if fome have averted that they have found the bark ufeful in 
cafes of hypochondriafis, I fufpeft thev have not properly 
diftinguifhed between hypochondriafis and dyfpepfia. The 
latter may be frequently attended with timidity, doubt, and 
defpondency ; but it mayftill be a very different difeafe from 
the proper hypochondriafis. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to confider the ufe of the bark 
in all the variety of difeafe in which it may be applied, or in 
which it has been commonly employed ; and upon the fub- 
ject it remains only to fay, in what manner it may be moil 
properly exhibited : but this I think I have done pretty fully 
on the fubject of bitters ; and I have only now to fay, that 
every thing faid with regard to preparation and formula on 
the fubjeel: of bitters, is entirely applicable to the bark. 

Salix Alba. 

Tins has been propofed as a fubftitute for the bark ; and 
upon that account I have fet it down here. The teftimonies 
of Stone, Clossius, and Gunzius, are very ftronglv in 
its favour : and although we have not had many opportuni- 
ties of employing it in intermittent fevers, the few that have 
been made fliow that it may be in fome cafes an effectual 
remedy. 

The fenfible qualities feem to me to be that of a pretty 

ftrong, but fufficiently agreeable, bitter, with fomewhat of 

flypticity. Thefe qualities perfuade me that it is a valuable 

medicine, and to be as promifing a fubftitute for the bark 

I have known to be offered. 

trials I have made were with the bark of the Salix 
Pentaudra, taken from branches of a third of an inch diame- 
ter, and of four or five years growth. I muft not, however, 
difmifs the fubje£t without acknowledging that Bergius 
tells us, that feveral trials he had made with this bark in in- 
termittent fevers were always without fuccefs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF EMOLLIENTS. 

THESE are medicines which diminifh the force of cohe- 
fion in the particles of the folid matter of the human 
body, and thereby render them more lax and flexible. Their 
aftion is moft evident upon the fimplc folid ; and they may 
pofftblyalfo aft upon the folid matter of the moving fibres: 
but except it may be by the heat that is frequently joined with 
them, they do not feem, by their chemical qualities, to aft up- 
on the nervous power. The powers which aft upon this in 
diminifhing the contractility or tone of the moving fibres, 
will be coniidered hereafter, under the title of Sedatives. 

The emollients we are to treat of here, feem to aft upon 
the parts to which they are immediately applied, in one of two 
ways. The one is, by being infinuated into the fubftance of 
the folid ; and thereby diminifhing the denfity of the whole 
of the mixt, they diminifh its force of cohefion. The other 
is, when, by being infinuated into the interftices of dry par- 
ticles, they diminim the friftion that might otherwife occur, 
and thereby render the whole more flexible. The former 
feems to be the operation of water, the latter that of oil ; as 
we fhall fee more particularly hereafter. 

The operation of emollients is moft confiderable in the 
parts to which they are immediately applied ; but as the 
whole of the folid matter of the body is conftantly in a pre- 
ternaturally extended ftate, and as at the fame time the feve- 
ral parts are fo connefted as to form one continuous body ; 
fo the tenfion of the whole mull in fome meafure depend up- 
on the tenfion of every particular part. It is therefore that 
the relaxation of any one part muft in fome meafure affeft 
the whole. It is, indeed, in this way that the effeft of 
emollients is often extended much beyond the part to which 
they are immediately applied. 

As, however, the effeft of emollients is ftill moft confider- 
able in the part to which they are immediately applied, it 
will be evident that their effeft will be moft confiderable up- 
on the furface of the body ; and it is a queflion how far they 
can be rendered fo in the internal parts. Upon this fubjeft 
it may be readily imagined, that as they may be applied to the 
internal furface of the alimentary canal, that their effeft there 
may be very great : and although I would not maintain that 
they muft be none at all, yet I am difpofed to think that, 

except 
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except in the mouth and fauces, or in the great guts to 
which they can be copiouily and immediately applied, they 
cannot in the other parts of the alimentary canal be very con- 
fiderable. The internal furface of the ftomach and inteftines 
are very conftantly covered with a confiderable quantity of 
mucus, not readily dhTufible in water, and therefore likely to 
prevent the infinuation of water or oil into the fubftance of 
their coats. 

Tn e 1 r effects here mufl alfo be lefs, as they .are unaffifted 
by any additional heat, which is often required in their 
action upon the external parts ; and another circumftance 
which may prevent their action upon the alimentary canal is, 
that their application to any particular part can never be very 
durable; as water, the chief form of emollients, mufl; be very 
quickly carried on in progreflive motion, or quickly with- 
drawn by abforption. I have known two pounds of water 
abforbed from the rectum in thefpace of an hour. 

If the action of emollients in the alimentary canal be 
in any meafure doubtful, it mult be Hill more fo with refpecT: 
tf) the blood-vcffels. Here even a large quantity is flowlv 
introduced ; is foon very much divided ; can never be appli- 
ed in large quantity to any one part, and mufl always be 
mixed with a quantity of fluid not very penetrating. At the 
fame time, it is applied to a furface conftantly covered with 
an exudation not readily mifcible with water ; and with all 
this it is conftantly in a rapid progreflive motion, by which 
it mull be foon carried entirely out by the feveral fecretions 
and excretions. 

m all thefe circumftances it would appear, that emol- 
lients, as watery, can hardly ever have any action in the 
fyftcm ui blood-veffels : and therefore, to explain the aclion 
of emollients upon the fyftcm of folids, I am ahnoft confin- 
ed to confider only their aftion upon the external farface of 
the body, or in the parts immediately i 

In confidering the action of emollients upon the external 
parts, it may be a queilion, whether water of a lower tem- 
perature than that of the body itfelf can aft as an emollient? 

We are of opinion, that while water is at fuch 

ratine as to give a fenfation of cold, it cannot have any emoJ- 

»ut we know that if water of a temperature any 

thing above (.2 in Farznheit's thermometer continues to 

tntly applied, it foon ceafes to give the fenfation of 

on its firft application ; and after a fhort 

ttion of warmth. h\ this condition that 

L ' „ 
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is, water of any temperature above 62, that is continued to 
be applied till it gives a fenfation of warmth, may aft as an 
emollient. 

It is however to be obferved, that the greater the warmth, 
if within the bounds the fkin will bear without pain, the 
greater its emollient power will be ; both becaufe the heat 
will render it more penetrating, and becaufe the heat, within 
the bounds mentioned, contributes alfo to the foftening and 
relaxing the fimple folids. 

It likewife appears to me that water penetrates more 
powerfully in the Hate of vapour than in its liquid form ; and 
at, in order to be converted into vapour, it requires a con- 
fiderable degree of heat ; fo it is found that the human body 
wili bear a greater degree of the heat of water, in the Hate of 
vapour, than in its liquid form : and therefore, that cloths 
wrung out of boiling water, if fo wrung as to give only a 
vapour, mav be more fafely applied, and with more advan- 
tage, as emollients, than liquid water. 

The application, however, of heat, mufl always be limited, 
fo that the flimulus of the heat be noways inconbftent with 
the purpofe of the emollient. Thus Dr. Wintringh am, 
the elder, has remarked, that warm fomentations applied to 
the pained joints at the beginning of acute rheumatifm, in- 
creafes the pain, and aggravates the difeafe. 

Whether emollients be applied in vapour or in a liquid 
form, it is found, that to give them eflfecl it is neceffary that 
the application be continued for fome length of time ; and 
therefore benefit is often obtained by the emollients being 
applied in the form of poultice ; whereby both the moifture 
and heat may continue to be applied for a long time. 

T11 ERE is a manner of applying emollients, or warm wa- 
ter as fuch, by making it fall in drops from fome height, up- 
cn the part affected, and which by tr\e French is called a 
douche. Whether in this manner the water penetrates more 
readily or fully into the fubftance of the part, I cannot pofi- 
tively determine ; bat I can hardly think it does : and am 
inclined to be of opinion that the douche afts only by a me- 
chanical power, exciting an ofcillation in the veffels of the 
part, which, analogous to friction, may fomeiimes refolve 
cbftructions, or excite the fenfe and motion in paralytic 
parts. I can in no other way explain the elTe6ts of pumping 
water upon an)' part. 

Having 
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Having thus confidered the operation of emollients in 
general, I proceeed to confider their effects on the human 
body more particularly. 

As the cuticle is often in a dry and conflri£ted flate, the 
application of emollients will foften and relax this, and there- 
by, in fome meafure, take off the tenfion of the fubjacent 
parts. But it appears to me, that, in many cafes, the ope- 
ration goes no further. 

The operation of oil feems to be chiefly upon the cuticle, 
compofed very entirely of numberlefs dry fquamae, and be- 
tween which oil being infinuated renders them more readily 
moveable upon one another, and the whole, therefore, more 
lax and flexible. 

As it may be prefumed that warm water or vapour pene- 
trates, in fome meafure, into the fubftance of the fkin itfelf, 
it will therefore relax not only the cellular texture of this, 
but likewife the coats of the numerous blood-velfels laid in 
its texture. By this relaxation of the common teguments, 
the tenfion of the fubjacent parts, particularly of the mufcles, 
mull be confiderably diminifhed ; and in proportion to the 
extent of that, the relaxation of the whole fyftem. The ef- 
fects are more particularly to be obferved when the parts are 
under a ftate of inflammation ; as in that cafe the veffels are 
diftended, and thereby irritated ; fo the relaxation of thefe 
veffels, by favouring the more free tranfmiffion of the fluids, 
may thereby diminilh the irritation which had perhaps been 
communicated. 

As the action of the heart and arteries is often increafed 
and fupported by a fpafmodic conftriftion of the extremities 
of the veffels on the furface of the body ; fo the relaxation 
of that conftrietion, by emollients applied, may often take 
off the irritation of the heart and arteries. 

Emollients, by relaxing external parts, may take off 

fpafms of internal parts particularly connected with thefe ; 

thus the relaxation of the teguments of the lower belly 

often relieves the fpafms of the inteftines which take place in 

colic and dyfentery. 

mi ik \ts applied to any one part, both by relaxation 
and ftimulus, muft determine the fluids more copioufly into 
that part, and diminilh the influx of them into others ; and 
irdingly emollients, by relaxing the extremities of the 
vcilcls on the furface of the body, mult favour perfpiration 
fweat, as well as at the fame time take off any determi- 
nation to the internal parts : Tims alfo pediluvia, when thev 

do 
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do not prove ftimnlant to the fyflem, mufl diminifh the de- 
termination of the blood into the veffels of the head. 

As the flexibility of the folids is increafed by the more 
free and frequent motion of thcirparticlcsone upon another; 
fp, if the application of emollients be accompanied with 
much friction, the flexibility of the folids muff be greatly in- 
creafed by it, and particularly by its mechanical operation, 
the a&ion of the blood-veflels in general-, as well as the more 
free motion of the fluids, muff be greatly promoted, and 
thereby obftruftions may by this means be often removed. 

It is further to be obferved, that as the flexibility of the 
folids depends upon, and is maintained by, the motion of 
their particles upon one another ; fo, by long reft, that flex- 
ibility is deftroyed, and a rigidity induced, which is to be 
recovered chiefly by the employment of emollients with fric- 
tion. The motion of a joint is frequently deftroyed by the 
lity of one fet of its mufcles contracted by the want of 
motion I have mentioned ; and the motion of fuch joints is 
only to be recovered bv the cure of that rigidity in the man- 
ner I have juft now faid. 

Thus far with refpect to the effects of emollients on the 
fyftem of blood veffels and of the moving fibres : but it is 
farther to be obferved, that a: the warmth and humidity ap- 
plied to the furfaceof the body, arc applied to the extremities 
of innumerable nerves terminating in the fkin, and conftitut- 
there a peculiar organ of fenfe ; fo it is probable, t b >. t 
this application has confjderable effects upon the nervous 
fyftem, both by relaxing and Simulating, and may in this 
way contribute greatly to many of the effects above mentioned. 

We have now on!}' to add, that the effetl of emollients is 
y to be obtained but by their application long contin 
at one time ; and we can hardly ever find the continuance 
of an hour lefs than fuHii i 

P A RTIC U L A R E M O L L I E N T S . 

Emollients are applied either in a watery or in an i 
form ; and trie emojlient that defcrves to I 
is fimple water, warmed either more 
choice of wa-er be ven ry, wc ai 

believe that every kind of water, • 
ed under the title of fimple water, that is, water with 
or fmell, : of equal hs an e 

iade, the f 
little a.l -. haid. 
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T:ir. virtues of water as an emollient may be under/rood 
from what has been faid of emollients in general ; for all the 
eflfefts there mentioned can be obtained moll certainly by the 
application of fimple water warmed. Whether any advan- 
ce n be gained by any addition made to water, I am 
doubtful. It is pofhble, that if oil can be blended intimately 
with water, this might perhaps carry the oil fo -blended with 
it into the interllices of the folid parts, and thus more effectu- 
ally induce a relaxation ; but I know of one way only by 
which fuch a mixture can be obtained, and that is, by adding 
to water the milk of any of our domeftic animals : and as 
milk immediately taken from the animal that affords it, con- 
tains an oil already intimately blended with the water, fo it may 
poflibly, as common practice fuppofes, be an effectual emol- 
lient, either by itfelf or as added to water. This I prefumc 
from theory ; but I have not been able to perceive the emol- 
lient powers of milk to be greater than that of fimple water. 
In Dr. Brian Robinson's Table of the effects of differ- 
ent fubuances applied to hairs, marking the extenfions pro- 
duced bv different fluids, the cream of cow's milk is 
23 3-ioths; cow's milk fkimmed is 26 ; water cold is 35 ; 
water hot is 80. That table might give occafion to fome 
marks and reflections on the power of emollients, and I (1 
perhaps make fome ; but to confider the whole, would lead 
to fubtle fpeculations, which, as I cannot find them applica- 
ble to practice, fhall he palled over here. 

Practitioners have commonly attempted to improve 
the emollient virtue of water, by employing the decoclions of 
ral plants ; but except it be thofe of the mucilaginous 
kind, which I fhall confider by themfelves, I cannot per- 
ceive that any of the others are employed with advantage. — ■ 
The oleraccous plants, as the Atriplex, Beta, S^ina- 
\, and CHENOPODIUM bonus Iknricus, have been em- 
ed ; and fome others alfo, as the Ai.sine, Acanthus 

\'lEL;<EI.OTUS,PARIETARIA,andfon 

lint as i: tefe mentioned contain any thing rnucildgi- 

! that, by Dr. Robinson's table above referred to, 

all faline matters joined with water, render it 

lels : > I judge the plants mentioned as emo - 

!v infignifkant. In fome lifts o! L 

in that of Mr. Likutaud, there are flill greater in- 

and. Aoiongft the emollien .terts 

ft hi, which are afb ; the 

imamaeli and fambuci, which may have their virtues, 

but 
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but are not emollient, except in fo far as they are accompa- 
nied with warm water. 

Of the vegetable fubftances which, joined with warm wa- 
ter may be fuppofed to increafe the emollient powers of this, 
are efpecially thofe that afford a mucilage, as the roots and 
berbs of the Columnifera; all of which give out more or lefs 
of a mucilaginous matter. The Alth/EA and Malva are 
thofe chiefly employed. Their dumulcent virtue fhall be 
confidered in its proper place hereafter: and, as emollients, 
which gives them a place here, I judge them to be very in- 
confiderable, as I think they mu ft rather impede than increafe 
the folvent power of water. The only advantage that can be 
derived from them feems to be, that as warm water wafhes 
off any uncluous matter that commonly befmears the cuticle; 
fo, when the water is again evaporated, it leaves the cuticle 
more dry than it was before : and it is poffible that water im- 
pregnated with mucilaginous matter, in being again evaporat- 
ed, may leave fome portion of the mucilaginous matter be- 
hind, and thereby obviate the drynefs of the cuticle which 
might otherwife occur. 

For impregnating water with mucilaginous matter, a great 
variety of farinaceous feeds have been employed ; and thofe 
efpecially which have much oil blended with their farina, as the 
lintfeed, have been properly preferred. This, and the others that 
might be employed, will come under confideration hereafter, 
under the title of Demulcents. And with refpeft to them 
now as emollients, I have the fame obfervations to make as I 
have made juft now with refpect to mucilages: and I am per- 
fuaded, that the more oily nature of the farinacea will ftill 
more diminifh the emollient virtue of water; but in another 
refpecl: they may have fome advantage. As we have faid 
that emollients may have more durable effects, as applied in the 
form of poultice ; fo, as the farinacea are commonly employed 
for this purpofe, the more oily kinds, as lefs liable to dry, will 
always be the beft. Whether, however, the adding of oil or 
unguinous matter to a poultice of other farinacea, mav not 
anfwer the purpofe better, I leave to the furgeons to deter- 
mine. 

The other form of emollients is the oily; and all the 
mild oils of vegetables, and all the oils and fats of animals, 
have been employed as emollients. The operation of them 
in general I have mentioned above ; and it is chiefly that of 
producing a greater flexibility in dry matters. In this way 
they operate efpecially upon the cuyclc; and may thereby, ii 

fome 
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fome meafure, take off the tenfion of the fubjacent parts. 
That the mild oils we have mentioned ever penetrate into the 
Jubilance of the fkin, I cannot perceive ; and when they are 
feemingly taken in from the furface, I believe it is always by 
abforbing veffels. This abforption, though it certainly takes 
place, is certainly never in confiderable quantity ; and in be- 
ing carried on by the abforbing veffels, cannot be fuppofed 
to have much, if any, effeft in any of the parts through which 
thefe veffels pafs. 

As we have obferved above, that friflion, joined with the 
application of emollients, may be of fervice in exciting the 
action of the veffels, fo this friftion can only be applied con- 
veniently with oil anointed on the fingers or hands employed 
in rubbing; and this opportunity of fnclion is one great ad- 
vantage obtained by the employment of oils. The effecls of 
very gentle friclion, long continued, feems to be very confider- 
able, by its exciting a conftant ofcillation in the veffels of 
the fubjacent parts; and by the ofcillations excited in the 
nerves of the fkin, thefe effefts may be propagated to very 
diftant perts. I know from my own experience of it, that by 
a friclion with oil long continued upon the teguments of the 
lower belly, the a£tion of the urinary paffages may be ftrong- 
ly excited, and a copious flow of urine be produced. This 
practice, indeed, docs not always fucceed ; but it has in feveral 
inftanccs, and I have never found it to do any harm. 

It has commonly been fuppofed, that the application 
of oil to the fkin might flop up its pores, and hinder perfpira- 
tion; but, from feveral confiderations, it appears that there is 
no juft foundation for this : and the very general practice of 
the ancients, as well as of the Afialics in modern times, is a 
certain proof of the contrary. 

For the purpofe of oily emollients, a great number of oily 
fubftances have been propofed and employed ; and among 
thefe commonly propofed, I cannot find much difference. 
The various mild expreffed oils of vegetables are all of them 
Very nearly of the fame nature ; and if any diftinclion was to 
be made, it would be by choofing the moll fluid in preference 
to the moie mucilaginous : and, on this footing, I would pre- 
fer the oil of olives to that of hntfeed. From the fame con- 
hdcration, I would prefer the vegetable oils to the animal fats ; 
but tins hardly deferves attention in practice. Among the ani- 
mal lats, practitioners fome time ago made a choice, and fup- 
pofed that the fats of certain animals had peculiar virtues ; but 
the fuppofition feems now, at lcaft in Britain, to be very en- 
tirely abandoned ; and I cannot perceive that there ever was any 

foundation 
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foundation for it. Some of them in pharmacy, may, by their 
confiflence or colour, be better fuited than others to certain 
formulae : but that is now fo well afcertained in common prac- 
tice as to need no illufhation here. 



CHAPTER IV. 
CORROSIVES. 

THESE are otherwife called Cauflics, Erodents, and Ef- 
charotics. They are all of them fubflances which dif- 
folve the folid matter of the human body ; and they are in- 
dicated in all thofe cafes in which either a portion of the folid 
matter is to be taken away, or when the texture of it is to be 
deftroyed, fo as it may either fpontaneoufly fall off, or, by 
mechanical means^ may be eafilv feparated from the other 
parts. When fuch an indication arifes, I leave my readers 
to learn from the principles of furgery ; and alfo, from the 
fame, to learn when this method is preferable to that of a 
mechanical excifion. 

The operation of cauflics^ whilft any living principle fub- 
fifls in the part to which they are applied, is always attended 
with pain, and may thereby prove a confiderable irritation to 
the whole fyftem ; but this is an effeft in common to thefc 
with many other flimulants, and is not therefore to be cbnfi- 
clered here, but under the general head of flimulants, in the 
next article. The fame thing is to be faid of their ufe in ex- 
citing a difcharge of pus ; which, as it may be done by other 
means, is not neceffary nor proper to be confidered here. It 
only remains for us, in this place, to fay what the particular 
corrofives are, with fome remarks on their difference, for 
the purpofes of praclice. 

As folvcnts of animal matter may be mentioned in the firfr. 
place, the acids which can be obtained in a very concentrat- 
ed flate, fuch as the vitriolic and nitrous ; thek, therefore, 
maybe employed as cauflics : but their fluidity makes it dif- 
ficult to confine their application to the parts which are only 
to be properly confumed, and therefore it is that they are fel- 
dom employed. 

The 
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The cauflic mod generally employed is the fixed* alkaline 
Lit, when fcparated from the atrial acid which commonly 
accompanies it : and accordingly, when it is thus fuited to the 
purpoles of the prefent indication, it is faid to be in its caullic 
flate. How the common fixed alkili is brought into this 
Ih'te, and how it is to be managed as a cauflic, are matters 
vulgarly known, and not neceffary to be mentioned here. — 
Dr. Edward Barry, in the Edinburgh Medical Eflays, 
has propofed the employment of a cauflic of acid and alkali 
alternately applied. The fcheme is fpecious, but has not 
fucceeded with us ; and I believe will not at all anfwer, ex- 
cept where large maffes are to be confumed, and where the 
fpreading of the acid can do no harm. 

The cauflic qualities of acids, though entirely deflroyed 
by their being combined with alkalines and earths, are not fo 
by their being combined with metals. The nitrous acid 
combined with filver, gives the lunar cauflic very common- 
ly employed ; and the muriatic acid, in a concentrated flate, 
joined with antimony, gives what is commonly called the 
butter of antimony, one of the ftrongeil cauflics known. 
Thefe metallic caultics arc attended with the fame inconveni- 
ence as the fimple acids ; that is, of being ready to fpread 
beyond the bounds intended for them : but this is more ealilv 
managed with refpect to the lunar cauflic, which can be got 
in a folid form, than with refpecl to the butler of antimony, 
neceffarily liquid ; and this gives the reafon why the latter is 
more rarely employed. 

It is here to be obferved, that thefe corrofive matters arc 
in different degrees of flrength ; and when they are not fu 
cicnt to diffolve the more folid parts, they fli'.l may be fit to 
(iiffolve thole more tender fungous excrefcenccs which a 
in ulcers. Thus it happens, that alum having a confiderabje 
portion of its watery pans exhaled, and its acid thereby con- 
( entrated, is thereby rendered capable of confuming the fun- 
s growth in ulcers. It is, however, always a v.. 
larotic ; and we have a ftronger kind in the preparations 
of mercury and copper. Both 1 arattons are noted 

lor their cleaning ioul fores, bringing them to difcharge a 
proper pus, fo neceflary to their healing ; and I afcribe all 
tins to their efcharotic power. 

A SPECI] !u, in certain cafes, bfe fuppofed 

in the mercurials ; but this cannot be fuppofed in the pre- 
parations of copper, which, however, often anfwer the pur- 
,11. In prafciice, the force of the latter cannot be 
. II. M f« 
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fo well meafurcd or limited as the former ; and therefore the 
dry red precipitate, as lefs liable to liquify and fpread, is 
commonly the moft convenient application. It has been 
common to mix this with unguinous matters ; but this very 
much diminilhcs its power, and is very feldora necelfary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF S T I M ULA H T S. 

ACCORDING to the plan laid down in our prefixed 
table, wc are now to conhder the medicines that act. 
more entirely upon the living foil:!. 

The idea commonly annexed to the term Stimulant, is 
that of a power (lifted only to excite the action of moving 
hbres ; but I am here to confider llimulants more generally, 
as exciting the motion of the living principle, whether pro- 
ducing fenfation or as producing the action of moving fibres. 

Vlry generally, indeed, the motions begin in the form- 
er : but it is not necelfary, as fome have fuppofed, that they 
fhouid always do fo ; for there are powers which, directly 
.-pplied to the moving fibres, excite their action without any 
previous fenfation excited, or without any intervention of 
the brain ; which appears clearly from hence, that the motion 
of moving fibres can be excited fo long as the living princi- 
ple fubfills in them, though they are entirely feparated from 
tlie reft of the body, and entirely therefore removed from all 
fen fe. 

The operation of ftirnulants, either in an cxtenfive or 
more limited view, is difficult to be explained ; becaufe our 
knowledge of the living principle or nervous power, and of 
the various modifications of the different flates of its mobility, 
is ftill very imperfect. Some have imagined, that the ope- 
ration of llimulants might be mechanically explained by the 
figure of their particles ; but while the Corpufcularian philo- 
sophy is at prefent fo much ueferted, we do not think it ne-. 
ceffary to take any pains to difcufs the futilities advanced on 
this fubjeft : and however it may be, it feems enough to ob- 
ferve, that we know in general that the nervous power may 
be in different flates of 'mobility, and that there are fltbftan- 

ces 
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crs which, applied to the nerves, have a power of increafm<r 
or diminiihing the mobility of the fluid contained in them. 
The former we name Stimulants, the latter Sedatives. 

This then is the general idea of ftimulants, that they are 
powers capable of incrcafing the mobility, and of exciting the 
motion of the nervous power. Here, however, it is proper 
to remark, that by the nervous power being acted upon by 
ftimulants, we ftriclly mean not only that fluid which is rea- 
dily moveable in the brain and nerves, but alfo that fluid 
which is under a peculiar modification in the moving fibres, 
and gives them what we name the inherent power. It is fit 
alfo to remark here, that in this manner we mull diitinguifh 
between ilimulant and tonic powers, which both aft upon the 
fame power, and have been commonly confounded together. 
Although they may mutually increafe the effects of each 
other, they arc flill in their nature and operation to be con- 
fidered as diftinft and different, though we cannot clearly 
explain wherein the difference confills. 

Having thus given my general idea of the operation of 
flimulants, I proceed to confider the various modifications of 
that operation as it is determined either by the circumflances 
of the parts of the body to which they are immediately appli- 
ed, or by the various nature of the fubftances that mav be 
employed to act. 

In the firft place, we fhall confider them as they are ap- 
plied to organs of peculiar fenfc, which are excited by the 
impreffions of certain matters only ; or as they are applied 
to parts which have a fenfibility in common with the whole 
oi the nervous fyftem, and when their effe£ts are modified by 
the ftate of the moving fibres in the parts adjoining. 

With refpeft to the whole of the ftimulants applied to 
the organs of lenfe, we have to remark, that the exercife of 
fenfation is in general a Ilimulant power, and is a chief means 
of fupporting the mobility of the living principle in the ner- 
vous fyftem ; more efpecially in what concerns the animal 
functions. 

It relates alfo to all the cafes in which fenfation is produc- 
ed, to remark, that the effecls of the flimulus feem to be in 
proportion to the force of the impreflion producing them. — 
As a certain degree of this is on many occafions ncceffarv to 

ider them pleafant ; fo in proportion to the pleafurc anting 
;i them, their flimulus is greater: and farther, as all 
fli ong impreffions give pain ; fo in proportion to this alfo, 
are more ftrongly ftimulant. 

From 
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From certain other circumflances befide that of force, 
fenfations are either agreeable or difagreeable ; the former 
being always fiimulant ; the latter being, as I judge, always 
fedative, or perhaps indirectly ilimulant, as we {hall explain 
hereafter. 

Of particular fenfations, thefe of light and noife have 
their Ilimulant effects in proportion to their force ; or fome- 
times independent of that, according to certain circumflances 
rendering them more agreeable. 

Odours are very much on the fame footing, but have 
often more immediate and flrong effects on the fenforium ; 
and to explain that, it may be obferved, that with refpect to 
other parts of the fyflem, the medical virtues of many Jub- 
ilances feem to depend upon their odorous parti ; which feem 
to point out their particular activity with reipect to the ner- 
vous fyflem. 

Sapid bodies do not fo readily or powerfully affect the 
fenforium ; but the activity of fapid fubftances applied to 
other parts, often conefponds with the force of their im- 
preflions upon the tongue. 

In confidering the operation of fubftances upon the fkin, 
it is not always eafy to diltinguifh the effects of impreffions 
applied to what is ilricUy the organ of fenfe, from the effects 
of impreffions made upon that fenfibility which the fkin has 
in common with all the other parts of the nervous fyflem. 

It feems to be an operation on the nervous papillae of the 
fkin when a certain gentle undulatory motion applied to the 
fkin produces a fenfe of tickling, which often proves ilimu- 
lant. It isalfo ch-.efiy an operation not only upon the fame 
organ, but partly alio upon that of the common fenfibility ; 
when certain fubflanccs applied to the fkin produce a fenfe 
of itching, which is always fiimulant, and often continues 
tiil it produces rednefs and other circumflances of inflam- 
mation. 

These are the obfervations which lean make on the 
action of fiimulants applied to organs of fenfe: and this in 
general is to be remarked, that though we fhould expect 
that impreffions upon thefe organs fhould be efpecially and 
only communicated to the brain, and although, which is 
truly the cafe with all moderate impreflions, exciting pecu- 
liar fenfations, which for the mod part aft only upon the 
brain, and little or none at all either upon the organ itfelf 
or upon the parts in;media;e!y adjoining to it ; yet all ftrong 
impreflions feem to act very often more on the ncigl 

parts 
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parts than upon the brain or general fyftem depending 
upon it. 

The a£lion upon the neighbouring parts fcems to be efpe- 
cially the exciting of the action of the Wood-vefiels of the 
part immediately adjoining to the organ of fenfe. Thus, a 
flrong light excites a flronger action in the numerous blood- 
veffels intermixed with the nerves of the retina. What hap- 
pens in the ear we do not know ; bat ltrong odours inflame 
the internal membrane of the nofe, and flrong and painful 
impreflions upon the tongue inflame the furface of it. What 
happens on the fkin I have mentioned above ; and I gave 
that as an example of the a£tion of flimulants, both on parts 
which are not organs of peculiar fenfe, and on thofe which 
have only the common fenfibility of the nervous fyftem. — 
Such are alfo all the internal furfaces in which therefore we 
perceive only the effe&s of flimulants by their producing in- 
flammation on their furfaces 

But we are now to confider the operation of flimulants 
upon the parts that are endued only with the fenfibility that 
is in common to the whole of the fyftem ; and we cannot il- 
lustrate this better than by marking their action upon the 
fkin. 

When certain fubftanqes are applied to the fkin, the fir ft 
fenfation they produce is that of heat in the part ; and com- 
monly at the fame time fome rednefs appears upon the fur- 
face, which I take to be a mark of an operation upon the 
blood-veffels of the fkin. There is frequently, indeed, at 
the fame time, a fenfe of pricking pain ; vet often without 
that, the effect chiefly con fills in an increased action of the 
veh'cls mentioned, and which accordingly proceeds to every 
circumftance of inflammation, as pain, tumour, Wittering, 
puration, and gangrene. In many cafes, fome of t! 

ire produced in the part, without their being commu- 
ned to the reft of the fyftem ; and I confider them there- 
as an immediate operation upon the moving fibres of the 
bis of the fkin, without the intervention of fenfation, or 
lion of the brain. 
It is indeed true, that, in many cafes, a fenfation arifes, 
and that a ftimulus is communicated to the brain, and the 
fymptoms of its increafed energy as a preternatural frequency 
of pulfe ; and, in confequence of this, an iucreafe of heat 
ly are produced. But it is to be remark- 
ed, , that the ftimulus communicated to 
the ! proportion to the inflammation produced 

in 
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in the part, which we have occafion frequently to obfervc in 
thofe paralytic cafes in which we apply inflammatory flimu- 
lants to particular parts. 

These are the general effects of flimulants on the parts 
to which they are immediately applied : But I am now to 
mention what is a very important particular of the animal 
ceconomy, which is, That many flimulants have little effect 
on the parts to which they are immediately applied, but ex- 
cite motions in other, and fometimes very diftant parts of 
the body. Thefe motions, however, have commonly a rela- 
tion to the parts to which the ftjmulus had been immediately 
applied ; and they are commonly fuch as are fuited for 
throwing off the flimulant matter from thofe parts. 

Such are the motions of fneezing, hawking, coughing, 
vomiting, and the voiding of urine and feces. In all of thefe, 
the motions arc excited by an uneafy or painful imprelTion 
from a matter applied to certain parts ; and the motions ex- 
cited are manifefily fitted for throwing off the irritating mat- 
ter from thefe parts. 

These phenomena have been commonly explained upon 
the fuppofition of a certain confent of nerves between thofe 
of the parts irritated and of the parts acting ; but no particu- 
lar connection of nerves can be found that will account for 
the exciting of thefe actions, without their exciting at the 
fame time many others ; and it muft be referred to an in di- 
lution of nature which we cannot explain, and can only fav, 
that the motions excited are fuited to the general purpofe of 
nature, either to refill and avert injuries from external caufes, 
threatening the animal ceconomy, or to produce certain ac- 
tions neceffary to that (economy. Of the latter kind are the 
evacuations of flool and urine ; and of the former arc the 
other motions of fneezing, hawking, coughing and vomiting. 

In illuflration of this, it may be remarked, that the fame 
actions are produced by ftimuli applied to very different puis, 
if thefe aciions are fuited to the purpofe, as we may call it, 
of thefe different parts. Thus a full inspiration, and a con- 
curring contraction of the abdominal mufcles is produced by 
a ftimulus applied to the ftosnach, or by an uneafy fenfation 
at the neck of the bladder, or by a like fenfation in the intei- 
tinum rectum. 

These may Separately excite the full infpiration ; not 
therefore from any particular confent of nerves, but mere- 
ly from its being neceffary to the purpofe of nature : and ac- 
cordingly it is excited, not only on thefe occafions, but on 
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every otherwhere nature intends a ft iong exertion of ftrength, 
to which a full infpiration is always neceffary. 

Iris farther to be remarked, that it is the adminiftration 
of nature in the bulinefs of the animal ceeonomy, which not 
only excites thofe motions, but alfo regulates the force with 
which thc-v are exerted to be more or lefs, according as the 
occafional circumftances may require. Thus, a fehfation 
that excites to an evacuation of urine, if the urinary bladder 
be full, and there is no refiftance to the ifiuing of the urine, 
the infpiration produced will be to a very moderate degree 
only ; but if there is a refiftance to the evacuation of urine, 
the infpiration and other concurrent aftions are excited to a 
greater degree, and with greater force. 

That the bufinefs in fuch cafes is directed by the purpofe 
of the ceeonomy, and not by the confent of nerves, appears 
farther from hcr.ee, that is not one fet of actions, all of them 
conftantly excited by the fame ftimulus, but more or fewer, 
according to the ftrength of effort that is neceffary. Thus, 
the l'enfation exciting an evacuation by ftool, according to 
the force on that occafion to be exerted, produces the atliorv 
of more or fewer parts of the body. Not only a very full 
infpiration and a ftrong contraction cf the abdominal mufcles 
are produced, but a contraction, in order to a general ten- 
don, takes place in almoft every mufcular fibre of the body. 
The fifts are clinched, or the hands grafp fome fixed body 
very firmly; and even the mufcles of the cheeks are often 
very ftrorigiy contracted. 

There may fecm to be fome my fiery in all this ; but no 
body will be flumbled with refpeft to this part of the animal 
ceeonomy who confiders the ordinary operation of the will. 
1 Lis docs not dire&ly or confcioufly diieft the aclion of any 

ticular nmfcle ; but willing only an end and purpofe, the 
mufcles fitted to execute or produce this end are immediately 
brought into aclion. 

The actions we have mentioned are the effects of flimuli, 
which we fuppofe to be powers exciting the motion of the 
nervous power ; and though the effects are determined by the 
will or propenfity, we ftill fuppofe the general power of the 
fubftauce acting, and are therefore what we call direft ftimu- 
lants : It is now, however, to be remarked, that there are 
motions excited in the ' dy without the application of fuch 
ftiinulants, and by circutnfiances of a contrary kind ; that is, 
mere!) by a fenfe of difficulty, of refiftance, or of debility, 
in the e.\c 
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Thus, fishing manifefllyarifes from afenfe of difficulty in 
the tranfmiflion of the blood through the veflels of the lungs. 
Coughing often arifes from the fame fenfation, without any 3 - 
reft ffimuius applied to any particular part of them Vomit- 
ing often arifes merely from a fenfe of debility, as when it 
accompanies a fyncope, from caufes which cannot be fuppof- 
ed to operate direclly upon the flomach; and the vomitings 
fo frequently produced by narcotics feem to me to be mote 
properly explained by a fenfe of the debility induced by them, 
than by their affording any direft flimulus. We explain in 
the fame manner the yawning and flretching which occurs to 
perfons coming out of fleep, and on fome other occafions, 
when no other caufe can be fuppofed than a fenfe of fome 
difficulty in the exertion of voluntary motions. 

These feem to afford unquefiionable proofs of a power in 
the animal ceconomy, to obviate and correft certain deviati- 
ons from the flandard of health; and both thefe, with the in- 
frances given above ,of direft flimuli producing motion fuit- 
ed to throw off matters applied which give pain and uneafi- 
nefs, or that may prove noxious to the fyltem, concur in 
fhowing, that there is in the animal ceconomy a power to ob- 
viate andcorrecl, in a certain degree, every thing not fuited 
to the health of the ceconomy, and which has properly 
enough been named the Vis Naturae Confervatrix et Medi- 
catrix. 

After fo many evident inftances of this, we can hardly 
doubt of the like powers taking place alfo in the more ob- 
fcure internal par:s, in many cafes of difeafe which, are fpon- 
taneoufly cured by the operations of nature; or in other 
words, by the fponlaneous powers of the animal ceconomy, 
and particularly that the Hate of the circulation is often regu- 
lated [o as to be excited to a ftronger aftion, merely by the 
occurrence of re fi fiance or debility. All this particularly ap- 
plies to render it probable, that the effect of fedatives, excit- 
ing the aclion of the fyftem, either in genera), or of particu- 
lar parts, may be explained entirely by their being effecis of a 
vis medicatrix naturae, obviating injuries which threaten the 
whole fyflem or particular parts : and to finilh this fubject, 
nothing can better fhow that active powers can be excited 
merely by a isnle of debility, than this, that aftimulus accuf- 
tomed to fnpport the aclivity of the .fyftem, happen to be 
withdrawn, the fenfe of debility thence arifing produces vari- 
©us actions in the fyflem, or in particular pans. All thefe 

means 
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means of exciting the action of the fyftem, or of particular 
parts, we name Indirect Stimulants. 

After thus mentioning the operation of ftimulants as 
chiefly applied to external parts, we proceed to confider their 
application to the internal ; and which is efpecially by their 
being taken into the ftomach. Here they may operate, in the 
firft place, upon the moving fibres of the ftoinach itfelf, ex- 
citing their aclion for the purpofes of digeftion ; or to a high- 
er degree, for exciting vomiting, which we Ihall confider 
hereafter under the head of Evacuations : or, in the fecond 
place, ftimulants may aft on the ftomach as a peculiar organ 
of fenfe. Here it is furely needlefs to fay how readily and 
conftantly all imprefhonsmade upon the ftomach are commu- 
nicated to other parts of the fyftem, and particularly to the ori- 
gin of the nerves. 

It is poffible that impreflions made upon the ftomach, 
without the intervention of the brain, may be communicated 
to feveral parts of the fyftem, and particularly to the furface 
of the body, or to parts under dileafe and therefore under a 
ftate of uncommon irritability ; but thefe are uncommon oc- 
currences, and I cannot readily afcertain, with any clearnefs, 
the circumftanccs and cafes in which thefe efpecially occur. 
I believe the mod common and very general manner in which 
ftimulants taken into the ftomach operate is by their ftimulus 
being communicated to the brain ; and that by exciting the 
energy of that, various effects are produced in different parts 
of the fyftem. 

Upon thefe occafions the operation may be efpecially dif- 
tinguifhed, as being of different degrees of force. In fome 
cafes, it feems to amount to no more than the increafing of 
the mobility of the nervous power in the brain itfelf, and 
thereby rendering the exercife of the intellectual powers more 
free, eafy, and active. Probably, at the fame time, or at lea It 
with fome higher degree of force, they render the derivation 
of the nervous fluid into the feveral parts of the fyftem, efpe- 
ciallv into the nerves of the voluntary functions, more free 
and full ; without, however, producing any uncommon in- 
crcafe of it in particular parts to which a will or propenfky 
is neccliary. 

Another cafe of ftimulants applied to the ftomach, is 
when the ftimulus applied is of a ftill ftronger kind ; and in 
confequence, a ftronger impuife is communicated to the brain 
and when consequently a ftronger exertion of its energy is 
produced. This, however, without partici mination, 

Vol. II, N may 
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have no efiecl on the animal funclions; but as we have faid 
before, that the energy of the brain is conftantly exerted in 
fupporting the activity of the vital funclions of the heart and 
arteries; fo any unufual increafe of this exertion may increafe 
the force and frequency of thefe funclions. Thus the effecls 
of certain impreffions on the flomach may be to increafe the 
force of the circulation of the blood, and efpecially its moft 
general determination to the furface of the body; whence the 
heat and fweating which commonly enfues. Thus the ope- 
ration of flimulants in the flomach, may be diflinguifhed by 
the different degrees of its force : and this, I expeel, will 
ferve as a foundation for the confideration of particular fli- 
mulants hereafter. 

The operation of flimulants taken into the ftomach is not 
always exhaufted there; for they are often carried on, very 
much unchanged, into the interlines; and there alfo operate, 
in the firfl place, upon the fibres of the inteflines analogous to 
the like operations upon the flomach. They increafe and 
render more fteady the aclion of the moving fibres ; and I 
have no doubt that the ftimulant power from the interlines, 
as well as from the ftomach, may be communicated to the 
brain, though it is probable that the flomach is endowed with 
more fenfibility fuitcd to this purpofc. 

The aclion of flimulants on the inleftines to fuch a de- 
gree as to produce purging, I delay confidering, as I have 
done that of vomiting, till I come to treat of evacuations. 

As many of our flimulants are very little changed in the 
alimentary canal, fo they are carried with their entire power 
into the blood-veffels ; and we are therefore to confider what 
may be their operation there. We judge it to be very little ; 
lft, Becaufe they are there neceffarily diffufed in a great 
quantity of liquid, which mufl very much weaken, if not en- 
tirely deflroy, their operation. 2dly, Becaufe they are there 
involved in a quantity of vifcid fluid ; fuch as we know, in all 
cafes, to weaken the aclion of llimulants. And, laftly, be- 
caufe we believe the internal furface of the blood-veffels to 
have very little fenfibility, and therefore little liable to be af- 
fecled by weak impreffions. From all thefe confiderations, 
we confider the operation of flimulants, taken in by the 
mouth, to be in the blood-veffels very little : and know of no 
obfervation or experiment that leads us to think otherwife. 
I am of opinion, that any fuch effecls as have been fuppofed 
can be better explained by their operation on the ftomach and 
brain. 

We 
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Wf. flill, however, know that many flimulant matters arc 
carried into the blood-veffels, and are carried off by fcveral 
excretions : and as we mav juftly impute their inert ftate in 
the blood-veffels to their being there extremely diffufed ; fo, 
when they are again accumulated, and as it were concentrat- 
ed in the fecretory organs, they mav there operate in pro- 
moting the different fecretions. Of this we have many in- 
flances ; but I delay confideringthem till I fhall come to treat 
of the evacuations they occafion. 

To give a full treatife of ftimulants, we mould confider 
the powers of heat, cold, and electricity ; but as not flriclly 
belonging to the Materia Medica, we pafs them over here. 

Having now confidered the operation of ftimulants in 
general, I have only to conclude the fubjecl with mention- 
ing, that with regard to all of them, they are fubjecled to 
the laws of cuftom ; and that, therefore, confidered as im- 
preffions, their power by repetition is conftantly diminifhed; 
but that, confidered in their effects, the aftions produced by 
the repetition may become more readily excited, and thereby 
the power of ftimulants may feem to be increafed. 

PARTICULAR STIMULANTS. 

We begin by mentioning thofe which, with a botanical 
affinity, have much of a common virtue : and in the firlt 
place, therefore, the 

A. VERTICILLATiE. 

These are a numerous order, many of which have their 
virtue depending upon an effential oil, largely abounding in 
them, as produced by nature. As, however, the effect of 
botanical affinity is not complete in exhibiting the fame qua- 
lities in all of the fame order ; fo thofe of the verticillatae, 
which have little or no effential oil, fuch as the bugula, bru- 
nella, and lamium, are neglecled as medicines : or if there 
be fome which, with little effential oil, are ftill retained in 
practice, if is on account of the bitter and aftringent quali- 
ties which are found in many of this order. Even of thofe 
abounding in effential oil, all are not here enumerated ; as, 
though they have the common qualities, they have them not 
in a higher, or perhaps not in fo high a degree, as thofe more 
common in our {hops. But to be ilill more particular, I 
begin with 

BetoN'ICA. 
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Betonica. 

This, though formerly much celebrated, is now omitted 
in the catalogues of the Britifh difpenfatories ; and, in my 
opinion,, very juftly, as it has the common qualities of the 
Verticillatae in a very (lender degree : and I mention it here 
merely as an example of what frivolities are repeated after 
ancient writers, and alfo as an example of very ill-grounded 
popular opinions which have prevailed not long ago. An- 
ton ius Mus a, the phyfician of Auguflus Cjefar, is faid 
to have given a treatile on botany; in which he has menti- 
oned this plant as a remedy againil forty-eight different dif- 
eafes ; and amongfr. the Italians it has been confidered of fo 
great and almoft univerfal virtue, as to introduce the maxim 
of Vende latomcae compra la Betonica. 

Hedera Terrestris. 

This is another inftance of the uncertainty of popular 
opinions, however generally prevailing ; and the opinion of 
the Englifh of the hedera terreftris, feems to me to be no bet- 
ter founded than that of the Italians juft now mentioned. 

The fenfible qualities of the hedera terreftris do not pro- 
mife much virtue, either in its recent flate or»in any of its 
preparations; and Cartiieuser's account of the extraft I 
fuppofe to be founded on fome millake, as the fame qualities 
do not at all appear in the extracts from a recent plant, 
which we have prepared with all poffible care. 

With refpe£r. to this plant, the accounts given of it by ma- 
teria medica writers feem to me to be no better founded 
than the opinions of the vulgar. That it mould be powerful 
in curing ulcers of the lungs, and various cafes of phthifis, 
feems to me very improbable ; and the authority of Simon 
Paulh, or of the others adduced on this fubjetr, have very 
little or no weight with me againft the confideration of the 
nature of fuch difeafes, and of the genera! difficulty of curing 
them. Its ufe in calculous cafes is not fupported'by any bet- 
ter authorities, nor with any greater probability ; and I 
fhould have no fear of excefsin employing it*. 

Dr. Mead's particular manner of employing it, by join- 
ing it with fermenting ale, appears to me frivolous.' In ihort, 
in many cafes in which I have feen it < ;, I have had 

no evidence of either its diuretic or of iral effects. In 

common with many other of the i Xf [ t may ^ " em _ 

* Murray, App. II. i 77 . 

ployed 
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ployed as an errhine, and in that way cure a head-ach; but 
no otberways by any fpecific quality. 

Hysopus. 

'This abounds with more efTential oil than the foregoing, 
and has at the fame time more of a warm bitter joined with 
it. It Ihould therefore be a more active medicine ; but how 
this activity may be belt directed, 1 am quite uncertain. How 
the effential oils of this, and others of the verticillatae, (hould 
be fiuted to operate particularly upon the veffels of the lungs, I 
cannot perceive. Hyfop, however, has always had the repu- 
tation of being perioral ; although in many trials I have not 
feen its effects. Formerly the diflilled water was much em- 
ployed as a peroral in this country, in the cafes both of chil- 
dren and adults ; but the efficacy of it has been fo little ob- 
fcrved by our practitioners, that it is now omitted in our dif- 
penfatory. 

Its effects in refolving coagulated fluids, for reafons given 
above, I can hardly admit of : but as the vapour of efTential 
oils, externally applied, may excite the action of the blood- 
veflels, fo it is poflible that hyfop, as well as feveral other of 
the verticillatae, may be ufefully employed in contufions and 
other cafes o r f ftagnating fluids. It is poflible that like ap- 
plications may be ufefully applied to fome contufions of the 
eves ; but in moft inftances of the common opthalmia, I have 
gencraliy found any warmth applied to the eyes to be hurtful. 
The vermifuge qualities of hyfop are hardly eftablifhed 
by the fingle in fiance of its effects which Van Rosen stein 
has given us. 

Lavendula. 

This contains a large portion of efTential oil of a very 

grateful odour. It is therefore, whether externally applied 

■iven internally, a powerful flimulant to the nervous fyf- 

1 ; and among the others of this order named Cephalics, 

the lavender has a very good, and perhaps the befl title to it. 

It is to me probable, that it wi!l feldotn go further than 

exciting the energy of the brain to a fuller impulfe of the 

nervous power into the nerves of the animal functions, and 

fcldom into thofe of the vital. It may, however, be with 

at propriety that Profeffor Murray has diffuaded its ufe, 

where there is any danger from a ilimulus applied to 

the fanguiferous fyflcrn. It is however frill probable, that 

lavender commonly ftimulates the nervous fyflem only, and 

therefore 
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therefore may be more fafe in palfy than the warmer aro- 
matics, efpecially if the lavender be not given in a fpirituous 
menftruum, or along with heating aromatics, which, how- 
ever, is commonly done in the cafe of the fpiritus lavcndulae 
compofitus. 

It is hardly ncceflary tq remark here, what is now fo 
commonly known, that' the verlicillated plants we are treat- 
ing of, give out a larger proportion of effential oil, after their 
being dried for fome time, than in their recent ftate ; but it 
is not fo commonly obferved, that mod of them, in their 
fir ft diftillation, give out along with their effential oil a quan- 
tity of mucus or butyraceous matter, and that they may be 
freed from this, and much improved in their fragrance and 
virtues, by a fecond diftillation with water. It is alfo to be 
remarked, that all thefe plants afford a larger proportion of 
effential oil, according as they are allowed to grow to their 
full maturity, and efpecially as they grow in light, fandy, or 
gravelly foils. . 

Marjorana. 

This plant alfo contains much effential oil of a pleafant 
odour. From hence it has the fame cephalic and difcutient 
qualities with lavender, and which therefore we need not re- 
peat here. We have already obferved, that many of the 
verticillatae fnuffed up the nofe prove powerful errhines ; and 
in this refpecl: there is none more powerful than the marjora- 
na. On this account, therefore, and on account of its. 
agreeable odour, there is none more frequently or more 
properly employed than this in our flernutatories. 

Mentha Sativa. 

Contains much effential oil, but of an odour fomewhat 
lefs agreeable than that of lavender or marjorum. It is there- 
fore lefs employed as a cephalic ; but it a£rs very powerfully 
on the parts to which it is immediately applied, and therefore 
confiderably on the ftomach, invigorating all its fun6fions.— 
It afts efpecially as an antifpafmodic ; and therefore relieves 
pains and cholic depending on fpafm. It will alfo flop 
vomiting depending on fuch a caufe ; but there are many 
cafes of" vomiting in which it is of no fervice : and in thefe 
cafes, anywife depending upon inflammatory irritation in the 
flomach itfelf, or in other parts of the body, it anroravates the 
difeafe, and increafes the vomiting. Practitioners have 
thought, and I think juftly, that the infufion of mint in warm 

water 
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water agrees better with the flomach than the diflilled water, 
which is often fomewhat empyreumatic. 

The effects of mint in preventing the coagulation of 
milk, which have been mentioned in authors, do not appear 
in my Experiments ; and if it be found ufeful in refolving in- 
durations in the breads of nurfes or of lying-in women, I 
afcribe it to the difcutient virtue of the verticillatae, which 
we have already mentioned on thefubjecl; of hyfop. 

The ancients have tranfmitted to us an opinion, that mint 
has the power of weakening the powers of venery in men, 
and this has been repeated by fome moderns ; but it is very 
inconfillent with the power at the fame time afcribed to it of 
Simulating the uterus in females. Such an antaphrodifiac 
power feems improbable to me ; becaufe I knew an inftance 
of a man who almoft every day eat many leaves of frefh mint 
with his bread and butter, but never found from thence any 
diminution of his venereal appetites ; and I have reafon to 
believe that his report was true. 

Mentha Piperita. 

Tins plant contains as much or more effential oil than 
any other fpecies of mint, and is of a more acrid taffe, with 
a lingular feeling of a cold air, immediately fucceeding the 
chewing or fwallowing of it. -There is no doubt of its an- 
fwering the purpofes of any other fpecies of mint ; and the 
wafer diflilled from it is manifeftly more immediately anti- 
fpafmodic and carminative. The fame effecls are readily ob- 
tained by its oil made into an Eleo faccharum, and diffufed 
in water. Its qualities are, with great probability, afcribed 
to the camphire, which the experiments of Gau-bius fhow 
to be largely contained in it. The rectification which we 
have mentioned on the fubjecl of lavender, as proper for im- 
proving the mo ft part of effential oils, is particularly necef- 
fary and proper for this of peppermint. What has been cal-' 
led the Elfence of Pcrpermint, feems to me to be no other 
than the rectified oil diffolved In fpirit of wine. 

PULEGIUM. 

This is a fpecies of mint, and has fo much the common 
properties of the genus, that, in my opinion, nothing but 
the neglect of all attempt to eftablifh principles could have 
made phyficians think of this as a peculiar medicine, differ- 
ent from the other fpecies. It docs not contain more efTen- 

tial 
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tial oil than the mentha fativa, and does not difcover any of the 
camphire that is found in the peppermint. It is upon this 
account that I cannot find any foundation for its peculiar vir- 
tues. It has, neverthelefs, been confidered as an antifpaf- 
modic, and of particular ufe in the chin- cough : but in many 
trials of it I have not found it of any fervice ; and, on the 
contrary, like every other heating medicine, have found it 
hurtful. 

Another ufe of it as an antifpafmodic have been com- 
monly afTerted ; which is, its afiifling the menftrual evacu- 
ations of the female fex : This, however, I believe to be on 
no better foundation. At the time of menftruation, the fex 
are often affe&ed with dyfpeptic and fpafmodic fymptoms in 
the ftomach, and I have known thefe fymptoms relieved by 
an infufion of the pulegium, or, as it is commonly called, 
penny-royal tea ; but the fame relief was obtained more cer- 
tainly by the ufe of the peppermint or the mentha crifpa, 
though in none of them any fpecific power can be perceived. 
They have been often tried in the cafes of fuppreffed menfes 
without any benefit at all. 

It does not appear to me to be with any difcernment when 
Dr. Haller tells us, that the pulegium, along with fteel, 
is an infallible emmenagogue ; as it is prefumed that, with 
the fame afliltance, he might have found many other plants 
equally powerful. It is not indeed to be doubted, that the 
feveral fpecies of mint may, as general ftimulants of the ner- 
vous fyitem, be ufeful in retentions of the menfes ; but the 
account given us by Linnaeus of mints producing an uterine 
hsmorrhagy, has probably been owing to a fallacia caufae. 

Rosmarinus. 

In this plant there is much effential oil of a very fragrant 
kind ; and it has therefore always juftly had the reputation of 
a cephalic, or as a medicine that gently flimulates the nervous 
fyitem, but hardly fo ftrongly as to affe£t the fanguiferous. 
It is to be remarked here, that thefe qualities are not to be 
found in the petala of the flowers, but only in their calices, 
or in the leaves of the plant, efpecially thofe at the extremi- 
ties of the branches. It is indeed further to be remarked here, 
that the effential oil of the verticillated plants is commonly to 
be found more copioufly in the calices of the flowers than in 
their other parts. The effential oil of rofemary arifes copi- 
oufly in dillillation with fpirit ; and it is thus that the celebrat- 
ed aqua reginae Hungarian, or HUrigary water, is prepared. 

It 
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It is not made fo perfect from rofemary growing in this cli- 
mate, as in that growing in a more fouthern. It feems to me 
that our difpenfatbries have judged ill in prefcribing the fpi- 
ritus rofmarina and fpiritus lavendulae to be made from re- 
cent plants, as all the odorous verticillatae are improved by 
fome drying, and give out a greater proportion of eflential 
oil. 

Salvia. 

This has been a celebrated plant; and as it contains a 
Quantity of effential oil, though not of the molt fragrant 
kind, it may be allowed to have the virtues of the other plants 
of this order. It has been frequently employed, cfpecially in 
Britain, as a tea ; but it is ridiculous to alledge, as fome Ger- 
man writers have done, that it may be employed as a tea in 
place of that brought from China; from which, in its quali- 
ties, it is entirely different. From particular experience I 
can affert, that though it has not the virtues, neither has it the 
noxious qualities, with refpecf to the flomach, which the 
green tea of the Chinefe fo frequently has. What, however, 
are the particular virtues of fage, I am a little uncertain. 
Though it were true that the Chmefe put a greater value up- 
on fage than upon their own tea, it would not give me any 
high opinion of its peculiar virtues. It has been obferved 
before, that popular opinions are not always well founded; 
and in this, and fome other inftances, the Chinefe do not 
feem to be wiferthan other people. 

Sage, efpecially in Britain, has been much employed as a 
fudorifk, but, fo far as can be perceived, with no advantage 
above the other aromatics of the fame order. Many of thefe 
employed in infufion, and thrown in warm, in pretty large 
quantity, while the body is covered up very clofe, will ail 
equally anfwer the purpofe of bringing out fweat. It may 
however be remarked, that this method has no advantage 
above others that may be employed; and in fome infrancesit; 
has been found hurtful, by ftimulating and heating too much. 

If fweating is to be employed for preventing the recur- 
rence of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, fage or other 
verticillated plants may be fuffkiently effectual. But while 
we thus take notice of the fage as a fudorifk, we mull ob- 
Jerve that it has alfo been employed for retraining improper 
fweats. For this purpofe Sydenham employed Malaga 
wine, but Van Swi e ten found fage in hi fed in wine or fpi- 
rits to be a more effectual remedy. Whether the wine or 
fpirits of Van SwiFTr.N without fage would anfwer the 

Vol. II. O purpofe 
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purpofe as it had done with Sydenham, I have not experi- 
ence to determine. The matter, however, is rendered doubt- 
ful, as Van Swieten has found the fage ufeful in reftrain- 
ing another immoderate evacuation. The learned Baron had 
found it ufeful in retraining the improper coninuingof a flow 
of milk from the breads of women who had been nurfes, af- 
ter they had weaned their child ; but of this I have not any 
proper' experience. It would feem, however, to be fupport- 
ed by the analogy with mint which has been faid to have the 
power of diminishing the fecretion of milk both in women 
and in cows. 

The power of fage in refilling putrefa&ion, which it has 
in common with mint, and other verticillated plants, may 
perhaps be fuppofed to be owing to camphire, or fomewhat 
analogous to camphire, in the compofition of their oils. 

Teucrium. 

Several fpecies of this genus have entered the catalogues 
of the materia medica : but feveral of them, as having their 
virtues depending more upon their bitter than upon their ef- 
fential oil, we have mentioned above among the tonics ; fuch 
as the Teucrium Scordium, Teucrium Chamadrye, and Teucri- 
um Chamapytis ; and there remains only to be mentioned here 
among the ftimulants, commonly named cephalics, the Teu- 
crium Marum. Thiscontains a large portion of effen- 
tial oil, of a volatile and camphorated kind. By this, its 
odour is more pungent than mod others of the verticillated 
plants, and has therefore, like many others of this order, an 
errhine quality, and that the molt powerful. 

Although this plant has not performed all the wonders 
which LlNN v£ US reports of it, it may be allowed to be 
amongft the moil powerful cephalic and antifpafmodic of the 
verticillated plants: and it is to be regretted that it can nei- 
ther be eafily cultivated in this country, nor be imported from 
abroad in a very perfect flate. 

Marubium. 

This is a plant which affords little effential oil, and that 
with very little of the fragrance common to the other verti- 
cillatae ; for it is more remarkable as a bitter and fomewhat 
acrid fubftance. It has had the reputation of a peftoral : but in 
many trials, its virtues in that way have not been obferved ; 
and in feveral cafes it has been judged hurtful. For its ufe 
in afihma and phthifis, and for its power in refolving indura- 
tions of the liver, I confider the authorities of Forrestus, 

Zacutuj 
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Zacutus LUSITANUS, and Chomel, to be very infuffi- 
cient ; and that the events they have afcribed to it feem to be 
very improbable. 

B. UMBELLATE 

Here is a fet of plants, of which mnnv with their botani- 
cal affinity have very fimilar virtues; but the analogy is not 
complete, as fome of the umbellatae have virtues very differ- 
ent from others of the fame order. It is however alledged, 
that if the umbellatae are further diflinguifhed, according to 
the foil they grow in, an analogy will flill hold fo far, that 
thofe growing in a dry foil are flimulant and fomewhat aro- 
matic ; whilfl thofe growing in wet and marfhy places are fe- 
dative and poifonous plants. This is generally true ; although 
there are fome exceptions to it. The conium maculatum, 
and perhaps fome others of the poifonous umbellatae, general- 
ly grow in very dry foils; whilfl the petrofelinum, naturally 
growing in wet foils, is a falutary plant. 

The analogy therefore from the foil is not complete; and 
without experiment is not to be entirely trufled : but as it is 
generally well founded, I (hall here make ufe of it, and in 
this place treat only of the (imply flimulant and fomewhat 
aromatic umbellatae, referving the confederation of the feda- 
tivc kind for their proper place in the next chapter. 

Am mi. 

These flill retain a place in the London difpenfatory ; and 
from the account of their qualities might defei ve it : but as an 
exotic that we cannot eafily have in a perfeft flate, it has 
been long negle£ledby us, and perhaps juflly; as probably its 
place may be fupplied by others which we can more eafily 
obtain. 

Anetiium. 

I should have remarked before, that the virtues of the 
umbellatae are chiefly found in their feeds, as containing a 
large portion of effential oil. Their virtues arc for the mofl 
part antifpafmodic and carminative in the prima? viae ; and 
what virtues they have, when carried further into the fyliem, 
are not well afcertained, as we fhall obferve more particular- 
ly when we come to fpeak of the particular feeds or roots to 
which thefe virtues are afcribed 

The feeds of Dill have tb r common virtues of the order, 
and the waters diflilled from them have been much employed 
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in the colics of children by the nurfes of England; but it is 
prefumed that more agreeable carminatives can be found ; 
and accordingly it was formerly omitted in our Scottifh dif- 
penfatory. It was only brought into it again upon the re- 
commendation or the late Sir John Pringle, for the fake 
offome conformity with the Enghfh practice; but neither 
cur phvficians nor nurfes have yet conformed to it. 

Ansium. 

The feeds of this plant contain a large proportion of cf- 
fential oil, which giyes the feeds their grateful odour. Its 
tafte is much lefs acrid than the oils of the verticiHated plants ; 
fomc of which, therefore, are perhaps more powerfully car- 
minative: but for the fame reafon, the oils of the urnbellata?, 
and particularly of the anife-fced, aie fafcr, and which made 
into an Eleo faccharum, the moll; convenient form of exhi- 
biting it, mav be given pretty largely. 

The anifc-feed and their oil, as well as fome others of the 
umbellate, have been alledged to be ufeful as promoting ex- 
pectoration in fome difeafes of the breaft ; but their effects 
have never appeared to me to be considerable. 

Another effeel of the anife and other feeds a-kin to 
them, has been alledged to be the increafe of the milk of nur- 
fes ; and if it be commonly true, as alledged by Mr. Geof- 
froy, that the odour appears in the milk, the effeft is not 
improbable ; but I have had no experience of it. 

Towards the end of the fixteenlh century we had a new 
medicine introduced, under the title of the Anifum Stellatum ; 
but it has not yet obtained a place in the lifts of the Britifh 
difpenfatories, although it has been received by the Ruffian, 
Swedifh, and Danifh. Though of a very different order of 
plants, the capfule of the feeds, in odour and tafte, very ex- 
actly referable the common anife, but are fomewhat ftrongcr. 
Thefe capfules fo far as yet tried, as they have the qualities. 
i'o they are faid to have the virtues of the common anifc-feeds; 
but as even thefe are not in high requeft, we fhall hardly 
think of introducing an exotic for the fake of ail the differ- 
ence of ftrength and quality that may be found in it. 

Carum. 

The feeds of this are to moft perfons more agreeable than 
ihofe of the umbellatae ufually employed. They contains 
n of effential oli ; 2nd except in fome peculia- 
rity 
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rity of odour, neither the feeds not their oil differ in their 
virtues from thofe of anife. 

FOENICULUM. 

This has the fame qualities as the dill, anife, and caraway, 
but in a weaker degree ; and therefore, unlefs it be for its 
odour, which to many perfons is more agreeable than that of 
the others, it would hardly have a place in medicine. 

Wk make a diftincHon between the J "amentum duke and 
fctniculum vuhare, which however are onlv varieties of the 
fame fpecies : but as the fennel growing in this country does 
not produce perfect feeds, we mean by the fceniculum dulec, 
feeds imported from a fouthern climate, we allow, however, 
the roots to be taken, as they mod conveniently may, from 
the plants growing in our own gardens. To both the feeds 
and roots a diuretic and pe£loral virtue has been afcribed ; 
but in many trials I have never found them anfwer thefe 
purpofes. 

CORIANDRUM. 

The leaves and feeds of this plant feem to differ very 
much : the qualities of the former are notfo well afcertained 
a; to allow me to fay any thing about them, and I am there- 
fore to fpeak only of the feeds. Thefe have the common 
qualities of the other carminative feeds we have been fpeak- 
ing of, and when well dried are generally very agreeable. 
One particular ufe of them is, that infufed along with fenna, 
they more powerfully correct the odour and tafte of this than 
any other aromatic that I have employed ; and are, I believe, 
equally powerful in obviating the griping that fenna is very 
ready to produce. 

Cuminum. 

The feeds of this contain a large proportion of effential 
oil, and are therefore powerful carminatives, perhaps more 
fo than moil of the others in ufe ; but on account of their 
more difagreeable flavour are more rarely employed, 

As I formerly obferved, that the oils of the verticillated 
plants might be employed in fomentations for difcufiing in- 
dolent tumours; fo it is probable that many of the umbellata? 
may be emploved for the fame purpofe, and particularly in 
this the cumrnin has been fuppofed ufeful. 

Petroselinum. 

The feeds of this ftill hold a place in the London difpen- 
fatory, and have indeed the qualities of the other carminative 

feeds, 
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feeds, but not in fo powerful a degree as many others, and 
therefore are negleclcd in the Scottifh praclice. 

The roots Hill retain their place in our difpenfatory, and 
are fuppofed to be diuretic ; but in their decoctions, which I 
have often tried, I have not found fuch a virtue, and poflibly 
becaufe their aftive parts are diffipated by boiling. 

The herb, as every body knows, is much ufed at table, and 
therefore muft be fuppofed to be in general falutary; but fin- 
gular accounts are given of its effects by materia medica wri- 
ters, and I dare not contradift them, becaufe I know that in 
confequence of idiofyncrafy, the effects are very different in 
different perfons. With profeffor Murray the odour is 
faid to be ingrahis ; with Bergius it \%fragrans grains. 
To me both the odour and tafle have been always very difa- 
greeable, though now, in my old age, they are much lefs dif- 
agreeable than they were formerly. 

Petroselinum Macedonicum. 

This is not retained in the lifts of the Britifh difpenfatories, 
and I know of no peculiar virtues to be afcribed to it ; but of 
late there have been reports of its lingular powers in fome 
cafes of the venereal difeafe, of which 1 have had no experi- 
ence, and mufl therefore leave to a further time to be pro- 
perly afcertained. 

We have thus mentioned the umbellatae which are for 
medicinal virtues chiefly employed in their feeds; and we 
proceed next to thofe which are chiefly employed in their 
roots; as, 

Angelica. 

ALL'the parts of this plant are more or lefs aromatic; but 
this quality is more confiderable in the root than in any other 
part. It is a root gratefully aromatic; and as poffeiiing all 
the qualities of the carminative feeds already mentioned, may 
be employed for the fame purpofe with thefe : but that it has 
any peculiar virtues with refpeft to any particular difeafe, I 
cannot perceive, nor can I truft much to the judgment of the 
Laplanders on this fubjeft. 

PlMPINELLA. 

This is a plant in whofe favour Stahl and his follow- 
ers were very much prejudiced. In its root and feed it has 
the common qualities of the umbellatae already treated of: 
but thefe qualities in the pimpinella are in no high decree; 

and 
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and neither its fenfible qualities nor any analyfis can make 
us think of it as a medicine of any value. Dr. St ah l was 
valuable for his fludy of the phenomena of difeafes ; but nei- 
ther he nor his followers have fhown any judgment in the 
choice of remedies. Their fyftem gave them a prejudice 
again ft fome of the mod powerful; and thofe they adopted 
■were feeble and often fuperJlitious. 

Ginseng. 

This perhaps does not belong to theumbellatac; but from 
the doubts that have been raifed how far it differs from an 
umbelliferous plant, the Sion Ninfi, to which the fame virtues 
have been afcribed, I have fet it down here, A root under 
tliis name, both from China and North America, has now 
for many years been well known in our fhops. It is a very 
mild aromatic, with fome fweetnefs ; but thefe qualities are fo 
weak, that nothing but a popular notion- among the Chinefe, 
and the great price put upon it by them, would ever have en- 
gaged our attention to it as a medicine. We are told that the 
Chinefe confider it as a powerful aphrodifiac ; but I have 
long neglected the authority of popular opinions, and this is 
one inftance that has confirmed my judgment. I have known 
a gentleman a little advanced in life, who chewed a quantity 
of this root every day for feveral years, but who acknowledg- 
ed that he never found his venereal faculties in the lead im- 
proved by it. 

C. S I L I Q U O S 1. 

These are a fet of medicines which, with a botanical 
affinity have very exaclly the fame medical virtues, and are 
only different by the degree in which they pofTefs the fame 
power. They have a pungent odour depending upon an 
effential oil, which they give out in diftillation with water, of 
the fame odour with the entire fubftance ; and notwithstand- 
ing the feeming volatility of it, this oil, like that of the aro- 
matics above mentioned, finks in water. The pungent odour 
of thefe fubftances has given occafion to the fuppofition of 
their containing a volatile alkali : and fuch indeed by a cer- 
tain management can be obtained from them; but manifeftlv 
it is not in a feparate ftate in their fubftance as they are pro- 
duced by nature. The diftilled water of feurvy-grafs does 
not effervefce with acids, either of the fofiil or vegetable 
kind ; does not precipitate earths diflolved in acids, nor pro- 
duce anv change in the folution of corrofivc fublimate. 

It 
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It is fufficiendy evident that both the odour and tafte of 
thefe plants depends upon the oil abovementioned, which is 
extracted from them bv fpirit of wine ; and when carried 
over with this in diftillation, affords a very volatile and acrid 
fubftance of the odour and tafte of the plant, leaving behind a 
mafs entirely deprived of both. 

The acrimony of thefe plants is diffufed over all their 
parts ; from the leaves it readily paffes off by drying or boil- 
ing; from the roots alfo, if minutely broke down, it may be 
difiipated by the fame means. In their feeds it is much 
longer retained ; and in both the feeds and roots it is more 
acrid, and in greater proportion than in the other parts of 
their fubftance. 

The parts of thefe plants which hold a large portion of 
aftive matter, if applied to the fkin, foon excite a rednefs in 
it; and in confequence of a continued application, the red- 
nefs which fiift appears arifes by degrees to a very confider- 
able inflammation, and at length to excite blifters. Thefe 
continuing for fome days after to difcharge a quantity oi 
ferum, fhows the fkin ftill affected with an inflammation, 
which for feveral days continues to exude an almoft purulent 
fubftance : and fuch inflammation and exudation are much 
later in healing than the like inflammation produced by the 
application of cantharides. 

The fame acrid fubftance of the filiquofse, taken internal!',', 
gives a powerful and diffufible ftimulus, which acls ftrongly 
on the nervous fyflem ; and in larger dofes, or frequently 
repeated, it a£ts alfo on the fanguiferous : but its effefts in 
either way are not durable, as the matter paffes readily to the 
urinary pafTage : and increafing the fecretion there, it is 
quickly and entirely difcharged with the urine, and probably 
at the fame time by infenfible perfpiration. 

The plants of this clafs, when their vegetation, from any 
caufe, ceafes, readily run into putrefaction; and in this ftate, 
difiilled, they give out a volatile alkali. 

It is this circumftance that has given occafion to their be- 
ing called Alkalfcent Plants, and has given occafion to fome 
miftakes concerning their nature and ufe ; but we now know 
that their fermentation may be direfted to be of the acefcent 
kind : and there is hardly any doubt, that, with their diuretic 
quality it is their acefcent nature that renders them fo power- 
ful, both in obviating and curing the fcurvy. Their ufe in 
this refpeft has been long known and univerfallv acknow- 
ledged: and it has been remarked as a bountiful aiminiftrati- 

ox> 
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en of nature, that has provided an abundance of thefe plants 
efpecially in thofe pans of the globe in which the fcurvy more 
especially prevails. 

In confirmation of our doctrine concerning the acefcency 
of thefe plants, it is to be obferved, that thofe fpecies which 
do not abound in the acrid matter peculiar to the order, but 
which at the fame time are very fucculent, that fuch abound 
in a faccharine matter, which renders them confiderablv 
nourilhing, and fitted to become a large part of the animal 
fluids. It is equallv a confequence of this faccharine matter, 
that the fame plants may be readily directed to an acetous 
fermentation; and when preferved in this ftate, they prove a 
very effectual means both of obviating and of curing fcurvy. 

These are the general properties of the filiquofae: and 
the genera and fpecies comprehended under this order have 
fo much the fame qualities already mentioned, that it is hard- 
ly neceffary to take notice of the particulars. I (hall only 
make fome remarks upon the few which are in mod frequent 
ule, and feem to be of moil conliderable power. 

COCHLEARIA. 

Tins is the plant that has been moil frequently employed 
in the cure ot fcurvy, and has reputation of being the molt 
effectual. Its fenfible qualities being as great, if not greater 
th^n any other ot this order, are futbxient vouchers of this. 
The entire herb has often been employed, and eaten frefh as 
a fallad ; and it has been made into a conferve with three 
times its weight of fugar : hut the virtues are not well pre- 
ferved in this way. The molt common practice is to em- 
ploy the exprefled juice; and this plant makes a chief part 
of the fucci adfeorbuticos both ot the London and Edinburgh 
difpenfatories, which afford a verv ufeful medicine. 

It formerly was an ingredient in the aqua raphani compo- 
fita of the Edinburgh difpenfatory, and Itill ftands in that of 
the London; but the Edinburgh College being of opinion 
that the whole of its virtues are not extracted by diilillation, 
they have now omitted that difagreeable preparation. Seve- 
ral foreign difpenfatories have ordered it to be treated by di- 
ilillation with fpirit of wine, and have thereby obtained a' 
volatile poignant fpirit, that may prove an ufeful ilimulus in 
feveral cafes. It may pofiibly be improved by a combina- 
tion with the volatile acid of the tartar, as in the fpiiituous 
antifcorbuticos Dratuiizzi, and in this ilate may be an ufeful 
flimulant in paralytic cafes. It may alfo be employed as a 

Vol. II. P diuretic, 
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diuretic, and in this way alfo be ufeful in fcurvy ; but its 
antifcorbutic virtues in this ftate are not to be depended 
upon, and are far fhort of the virtues of the plant in fubftance. 

Nasturtium Aquaticum. 

This has the eomtnon powers of the filiquofae in a confi- 
derable degree ; and as more fucculent than many others, and 
to be obtained more early in the fpring feafon, it has been 
the moll frequently employed with the cochlearia to give the 
fucci adfcoibuticos, which have fo long flood in our difpen- 
fatories. Along with thefe, it has been common to join the 
becabunga ; but as this has none of the qualities of the filiquo- 
fae, and has no other than that of a fimple vegetable juice, 
the Edinburgh College have left it out in the lafl edition of 
their difpenfatory. It has been always the practice to join 
with the juices of the filiquofae a quantity of a native acid 
juice, formerly that of the acetofa : and, for the ufe of the 
poor, the practice might flill be continued with advantage : 
but the difpenfatories have properly enough prefcribed the 
juice of Seville oranges. 

The addition of acids to the juice of the plantae filiquofae, 
fhows fufficiently that the latter do not operate as alkaline or 
alkalefcent fubftances ; and I am perfuaded that the addition 
of acids renders the juice more certainly effectual, by deter- 
mining them more certainly to an acefcent fermentation. It 
is hardly neceffary to obferve, that as the volatile parts are 
fo readily exhaled in being expofed to the air, that the fucci 
adfeorbuticos, when intended to be preferved for any time, 
fhould be kept in clofe flopped veffels. 

Cardamini. 

The fenfible qualities of this plant, and particularly of 
its flowers, are fo far inferior to thofe of feveral others of 
the filiquofae, that I fhould not have thought of taking notice 
of them as fubjefts of the materia medics ; but, upon the 
refpettable authority of Sir George Baker. I think it my 
duty to inform my readers, that the flowers of this plant have 
been found to be very effectual remedies in various fpafmo- 
dic affections ; and for further information rnuft refer mv 
readers to the Medical Tranfactions. Vol. I. art. 19. 

Erysimum 

Several fpecies of this genus have been taken notice of 
by materia medica writers ; but I am tQ fpeak only of the 

ervfimuni 
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cryfimum officinale, and o£ this, not for the general qualities 
of the filiquofae, which it does not poffefs in any confidera- 
ble degree, but for a particular purpofe to which it has been 
efpccially applied, Which is the cure of hoarfenefs. It is in 
common to almolt all the filiquofe plants, that in being fwal- 
lowed, they ftimulate the mucous glands of the fauces, and 
ther^y excite a more copious excretion of mucus. When 
hoarfenefs therefore depends, as it often does, upon the inter- 
rupted fecretion of this fluid, it is obvious that the ftimulus 
we fpeak of may be ufeful. For this purpofe, it has been 
common to employ theEryfimum; which, however, has been 
generally prefcribed in an injudicious manner, along with 
many other things of no meaning; and the moil; fimple form, 
of merely the juice of the eryfimum, with an equal part or. 
honey or fugar, is certainly the moft proper. 

If the eryfimum in this bufinefs has any advantage over 
the other plants of the order, it feems to me to be its having 
lefs acrimony than others, which allows it to be more freely 
and frequently ufed. When the eryfimum was not at hand, 
I have found that the fyrup of horfe-radifh would fupply its 
place; but this fyrup muftbe made very weak, otherwife it 
cannot be frequently ufed or long continued, without render- 
ing the fauces fore and uneafy. I have found that one dram 
of the root, frefh, feraped down, was enough for four ounces 
of boiling water, to be infufed in a clofe veffel for two hours, 
and made into a fyrup with double its weight of fugar. A 
tea-fpoonful or two of this fyrup, fwallowed leifurely, or at 
lead repeated two or three times, we have found often very 
fuddenly effectual in relieving hoarfenefs, 

Brassica, 

The various fpecies of this employed in diet I have taken 
notice of in my firft part. The title is repeated here as a 
medicinal fubjecl: ; and with this view it is to be obferved, 
that the various fpecies or varieties of this genus differ from 
almoft all the other plants of the order, by their polfefling 
lefs, at leafl in their leaves, of the acrimony peculiar to it. 
By this they are better fuited to the purpofe of diet; and they 
are efpecially fitted to this purpofe by their greater fucculen- 
cy, and by their containing, as above obferved, a large pro- 
portion of faccharine matter. 

1 hough they are deficient of that acrimony that feems 
to give peculiar power to the filiquofae, and as they are calied 
Aimlcoibut'c plants, the braflka has ilill very great po\ve,- s 

as 
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asfuch; and taken in largely as aliments, they have proved an 
effectual cure of the difeafe. This I afcribe to their acefce ti- 
er; and now it is well known, that if by proper art they arc 
made to undergo an acefcent fermentation, and can be pre- 
ferred in that ftate, they are a very effectual means, both of 
obviating and curing fcurvy. The art of preparing cab! 
for this purpofe, and making what is called Saur ^4Hf? j s 
now fo well known, and defcribed in fo many books, Wk it is 
not neceffary for me to infert it here. 

Raphanus Rusticanus. 

The root of this only is employed ; and it affords one of 
the mod acrid fubftances of this order, and therefore proves 
a powerful ftimulant, whether externally or internally em- 
ployed. Externally, it readily inflames the fkin, and proves 
a rubefacient that may be employed with advantage in palfy 
and rheumatifm ; and if its application be longer continued, 
it brings on a blifrering, with theeffeel I formerly mentioned. 

Taken internally, I have faidin what mannerits ftimulant 
power in the fauces may be managed for the cure of hoarfe- 
nefs. Received into the flomach, it ftimulatcs this, and pro- 
mote: digeftion, and therefore is properly employed as a con- 
diment with our animal food. If it be infufed in water, and a 
portion of this infufion be taken with a large draught of warm 
water, it readily proves emetic, and may either be employed by 
itfclf to excite vomiting, or to affifl the operation of other 
emetics. 

Ik fused in wine, and taken into the ftomach. it proves 
ftimulant to the nervous fyflem, and is therebv ufeful in pal- 
fy; and if employed in large quantity, it proves heating to the 
lebody: and hereby it proves often ufeful in chronic 
rheumatifm, whether arifmg from fcurvy or other caufes. 
Beiigius has given us a particular method of exhibiting this 
roor, which is by cutting it down, without bruiting, into ve- 
ry fmall pieces ; and tbefe, if (wallowed without chewing, 
may be taken down in large quantity, to that of a table-fpoon- 
ful : and the author alledges, that in this way, taken every 
morning, for a month together, this root has been extremely 
ufeful in arthritic cafes; which, however, I fuppofe to have 
been of the rheumatic kind. 

It would feem, that in this manner employed, analogous 

lo the ufe ofunbruifed muftard-feed, it gives out in the fto- 

i its fubtle volatile parts, that ftimulate confiderably 

ing. The matter of horfe-radiih, like the fame 

rri: 
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matter of the other filiquofe plants, carried into the blood- 
veflels, pafies readilv to the kidneys, and proves a powerful 
diuretic, and is therefore ufeful in dropfy ; and we need not 
fay, that in this manner, by promoting both urine and per- 
fpiration, it has been long known as one of the moil powerful 
autifcorbuUcs. 

Sin api. 

The feeds of this are the part onlv employed; and it has 
been common for the purpole of medicine to diftinuuiih two 
kinds of it, the Sinapis Nigra and the Sinapis Alba; which 
though they feem to be of different fpecies, hardly differ in 
their fenfible qualities, and for every perfOn may be in- 
differently ufed. 

This feed contains a volatile part very pungent to the 
fmcll and taftc. Treated by diilillation with water, it gives 
out an efTential oil which discovers the fame acrimony that is 
found in the whole fubftance, and lhows that the acrimony 
of this depends upon that. The fame fubftance contains alfo 
a portion of mild oil, which may be obtained by expreffion 
from the powdered feed ; and when this is done, the acrid and 
active parts are found in the palte that remains after the ex- 
preffion of the mild oil. 

In thefe feeds there is a large portion of farinaceous mat- 
ter, capable of fermentation, under which the volatile oil is 
more evolved, and (hows its activity more readily : hence it 
is that the frefh powder fhows little pungency, and a good 
deal of bitternefs; whereas, when it has been moiftened with 
vinegar, and fct by for a day, it becomes confiderably more 
acrid, as is well known to thofe who prepare muftard for the 
ufe of the table. This applies alfo particularly to its external 
ufc. Mallard, any how moiftened and applied to the (kin, 
will become in time rubefacient and bliftering ; but as prepar- 
ed for the table, it is more immediately aclive than the frefh 
powder; and therefore we have done improperly in ordering 
the frefh powdered muftard in our finapifms, as the table- 
muftard would be much more quickly effectual. 

Ma star d thus applied externally has all the powers of 

the horfe-radifh mentioned in the laft article ; and I am much 

furprifed that the learned Profefibr Murray fhould aflfert, 

muftard Simulates the fyftem lefs than the ordinary vefi- 

that is, as I fuppofe, than cantharides : but to me the 

bnfincfs feems quite otherwife. Muftard, in its powdered 

:en internally, has all the powers and effects of the o- 

v arc here more aclive aad powerful 

than 
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than in almoft any other, except it may be theraphanus rufti- 
canuslaft treated of. 

A practice, fo far as I can learn, firft begun in this city a-, 
bout fifty years ago, has been fince very frequent. It confifls 
in giving the muftard-feed entire and unbruifed, to the quan- 
tity of half an ounce, or as much as an ordinary table-fpoon 
will contain. This does not prove heating in the ftomach ; 
but Simulates the inteftinal canal, and commonly proves laxa- 
tive, or at leaft fupports the ufual daily excretion. It com- 
monly alfo increases the fecrction of urine ; but in this I have 
found it frequently to fail. In giving it twice a day, as our 
common practice is, I have not found it to ftimulate the fy- 
ftem or heat the body ; but it muft certainly have that effeft if 
it anfwers in the Swcdifh practice, by giving it four or five 
times a-day to prevent the recurrence of intermittent fevers. 

I trust very readily to the tcftimony of Bergius, when 
he tells us that he has in this way often cured vernal inter- 
mittents ; and the more readily, when his candour acknow- 
ledges that it is not fuflicient for curing autumnal quartans. 
It will be more readily underftood, that the bruifed feed, ta- 
ken in large quantity along with fome ardent fpirits.may not 
only be more powerful for this purpofe ; but alfo, that fuch 
dofesmay ftimulate too much; and, as Van Swieten in- 
forms us, may induce a violent fever. 

Bergius fays, that in protracled and frequently recurring 
intermittent fevers, he had joined powdered muflard with the 
Peruvian bark with a good effect. He obferves, that under 
this management, his patients had frequently felt a heat at 
their ftomach, but it was without any harm. 

I cannot finifh this fubjea without obferving two very 
different opinions with refpeft to it, Profeffor Murr *Y 
fays, that muflard gives an agreeable fenfation in the ftomach 
and gives in him a chcerfulnefs to the mind: " Ita adjuvat 
" cibi concoftionem, ventriculo fenfum gratum impertit 
" mentique certe in memct hilaritatem haud mediocrem for' 
" fitan ex acre fixo quod extricatur, conciliat. " Linn'/EUS 
gives a very contrary opinion : « Nimius ufus (fays he) caufa- 
turlanguorcm et tolht hetitiam." I cannot vouch for the 
truth of either opinion. 

D. A L L I A C E £. 
The plants to be taken notice of under this title are all of 
tnem fpecies of the fame genus ; and though there are plants 
of other genera which have the odour peculiar to this, and 

may 
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may perhaps have fomewhat of its qualities, they have not fo 
much of it as to deferve being taken notice of here. 

Of the fpecies of allium, ieveral may be treated of as of 
very fimilar virtue : but thefe virtues are moft confiderable in 
the Allium Sativum of Li n n M.V s ; and therefore we are to 
treat oi this in the firft place, under the title of Garlic. 

Allium Sativum. 

The whole of the plant has fomewhat of the fame quali- 
ties ; but it is the root only that is employed in medicine. 
This is of a flrong pungent odour, and of a very acrid tafte. 
Thefe qualities depend upon a very volatile part, which is 
readily diffipated by drving, if the roots be bruifed and the 
interior parts be e\pofed to the air, or by boiling in water. 
This volatile fubfiance is at lead in part an effential oil, which 
may be obtained by diflillation in the ordinary manner; and 
like the oils of many of the filiquofae, finks in water. In all 
thefe refpe£ts, the alliaceac are fimilar to the filiquofae, as they 
are alfo in virtue, although ftill with fome little difference in 
their chemical qualities. 

The alliaceae are not fo entirely extracted by fpirit of wine 
as the filiquofae; and though the former are in part extracted, 
they are not carried over with the fpirit in diflillation as the 
latter are. Though the qualities of the alliaceae are not fo 
readily diffipated by drying as thofe of the fiilquofze are ; vet 
they always, by any drying, fuffer fome diminution of their 
viitue ; and by urging the drying further, it may be diffipated 
entirely. In my opinion, Dr. Lewis improperly propofes 
the dried garlic to be ufed in any proportion as a medicine. 

The medicinal qualities of garlic are very confiderable ; 
and I take notice of them fiifr. as they are externally applied. 
Garlic bruifed and applied to the fkin readilv inflames it ; 
and applied for fome time will raife a blifler, as we have faid 
of muftard and horfe-radifh : but the effefts of the bliflering 
are not fo permanent nor fo flow in healing from the garlic as 
from the filiquofae. It may however be a queftion, whether 
the very diffufible nature of the garlic may not in fome cafes 
give a more immediate and confiderable ftimulus to the whole 
fyftem than the filiquous fubftances do. 

Garlic, taken into the fiomach, feems to ftimulate this 
•rgan and favour digeflion, and may therefore be confidered 
as an ufeful condiment of our food; but both its odour and 
tafte are fo difagreeable to many perfons, that in many cafes 
they are inadnufiible : but as in warm climates it is faid to be 

much 
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much milder both in fmell and tafte, it may in thefe be more 
frequently and largely employed. 

Even in its molt acrid ftate, it is admitted into many of 
our fauces in fmall proportion. Its diffufible odour is very 
readily and largely communicated to the air of the ftomach ; 
and therefore affe&s not only the eructations, but even the 
ordinary exhalations, pretty conftantly arifing from that or- 
gan. It is thereby often difagreeable to the perfons who have 
eaten it, and more fo flill to byfianders; bat all this may be 
foinewhat corrected by fome volatile aromatics which have 
been at the fame time taken in. 

The ftimulus of garlic taken into the flomach is readily 
communicated to the reft of the fyflem, and is certainly heat- 
ing and inflammatory to the whole. In all cafes, therefore, 
in which a phlogiftic diathefis, or other irritability, already 
prevails, large dofes of it may be very hurtful. It is probable, 
that from inllances of its improper ufe, fome authors, imbued 
ihemfelves with the ftrongeft prejudices againfl it, have given 
us too flrong affertions of its general baneful qualities ; and 
on the other hand, many, under no fuch prejudices, have 
celebrated garlic as one of the moft ufeful medicines. 

Its ftimulus is more readily and quickly diffufed over the 
f) item than that of almoft any other fubftance known. It not 
only affects the perfpiration and fecretion of urine, but feems 
to pervade every veffel of the fyftem : and Ben net's ac- 
count of its effects appearing fo fuddenly in iffues, is a flrong 
proof of this. By its ftimulus being thus diffufible and pow- 
erful, it certainly may be ufeful in many difeafes ; as, where - 
ever there is a languor of the circulation in any part, or 
wherever there are interrupted fecretions. Accordingly, its 
diaphoretic and diuretic powers have been often ufeful in 
dropfy. Dr. Sydenham found fome dropfies cured by 
garlic alone. 

From what we know of fome of the other fpecies of this 
genus, there can be no doubt of the allium fativum being a 
remedy for the fcurvy. 

As taken in any manner, and even as externally applied, 
it fo readily appears in the vapour arifing from the lungs, 
there can be no doubt of its promoting the fecretions, and 
therefore the exhalations, from that organ. Its ufe there- 
fore, in pituitous afthma, and even in fpafmodic aflhmaie- 
quiring expectoration, will be readily admitted; and I am 
ready to allow what has been afferted, that even in its exter- 
nal application to the foles of the feet, it has been ufeful in 
thofe difeafes. 

The 
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The alexipharmic' virtues of garlic have been much cele- 
brated ; and fo far as diaphoretic and antifeptic powers 
can prove fuch, garlic has as good pretenfions as mmy others. 
Even in the plague, which is fo commonly attended with a 
a low fever, it is probable enough that it may have been 
ufeful : but the virtues which have been afcribed to it, of 
obviating and refilling contagion, appear to me extrenuiy 
doubtful. 

The flimulant powers of garlic, like that of many other 
fubftances already mentioned, may be employed for preventing 
the recurrence of intermittent fevers; andBERGius tells us, 
that he has fecn even quartans cured by it. He gives us a 
particular manner of ufing it in the following paragraph: 
" Incipiendum a bulbulo unico maneet vefperi, fed quotidie 
" unus bulbulus fuper addendus, ufquedurn 4 vel 5 bulbnlos 
" fumferit a?ger qualibet vice. Si febris tunc evanuit, dimi- 
" nuenda erit dofis, et fufficit pollea fumere unicum vel 
" etiam binos bulbulos, mane et vefperi, per plures feptima. 
" nas." 

The fame author takes notice of a particular virtue of 
garlic in the cure of deafnefs; and I am ready to believe it, 
as I have myfelf feveral times found the juice of onion in fuch 
cafes very ufeful. Bergius's manner of ufing the garlic it 
will be proper to give in his own words : " In furditate 
" rheumatica ficpius levamen attulit, lenam bombycinam 
" fucco allii imbibere, illamque auri intrudere, repetitis vici- 
" bus per diem unicum. Meatus auditoriu, inde rubet, 
dolet et fenfibilis fit per diem unum alterumques, turn 
prurit, tandemque defquamatur, redeunte fiepe auditu." 
Garlic, as a medicine, is employed in different forms. 
Sometimes the cloves dipped in oil are fwallowed entire; and 
in this way a number of cloves may be taken at the fame 
time, without proving warm on the -fiomach, though mani- 
reftly acling on the fyftem as diuretic and otherwise. This 
I take to be the administration of B ergius in the cure of 
intermittcnts mentioned above. I'or perfons who cannot 
fwallow the entire cloves, they are cut down without bruif- 
ing into fmall pieces ; and in this way a confiderable quanti- 
ty, if fwallowed without being chewed, may be taken at once, 
and without proving very warm in the ftomach, although it 
be found to be an active medicine. When the garlic cannot, 
in any of thefe ways, be taken in a fomewhat entire flate, it 
is to be bruifed ; and, with powders coinciding with the 
intention of the garli- , the whole is made into pills: but it is 
Vol. II. O not 
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not a very proper formula for long keeping, as the aftive 
parts of the garlic are readily difhpated by drying. Thele 
active parts are more certainly preferved by infufing the bruif- 
ed garlic in warm water, and after a due infufion making the 
liquor into a fyrup of oxymel in the manner of the London 
difpenfatory. In this form the garlic is confiderably power- 
ful ; but cannot be taken in any confiderable quantity, with- 
out irritating the fauces, and even the fiomach : and in any 
quantity, in which I could introduce thofe forms of the medi- 
cine, I have been often difappointed of its diuretic effects. 

Allium Scorodo Prasum. 

This is the fpecies which in its acrimony comes neareft 
to the allium fativum ; but I do not know of its being ufed 
as a medicine, though it might perhaps be conveniently done, 
as the bulbs in the flower heads might be fwallowed more eafi- 
]y than the cloves of the allium fativum. 

Allium Cepa. 

This contains a very volatile part, which however flies 
off fo readily upon the fubftance being cut into and expofed 
to the air, that it cannot be directed to any medicinal purpofe. 
What remains when this is diffipated, has both in fmell and 
tafte a great deal of the acrimony of the garlic; but both in fo 
much a milder degree, that though there can be no doubt of 
its iiimulating the ftomach fo much as to prove an ufeful con- 
diment to our food, and though it certainly paffes both by 
perfpiration and urine, and therefore may be ufeful, yet it does 
not feem poffible to find in it an active remedy. Befides the 
acrid matter peculiar to the genus, it contains alfo a faccha- 
rine and mucilaginous fubftance ; which is a nutritious matter, 
and may in the whole of its fubftance be employed as an ufe- 
ful antifcorbutic. All the fpecies of allium have been by 
many writers commended as ufeful in nephritic and calcu- 
lous cafes; but they do not feem to aft otherwife than as di- 
uretics ; the ufe of which, in nephritic and calculous cafes, is 
in general very doubtful. It does not feem neceffary to 
mention the ufe of onions externally applied in promoting 
fuppuration; for as they are employed in a heated ftate, they 
do not feem to have more power than that of other mucilagi- 
nous poultices. The ufe of their juice in the cure of deafnefs 
by a few drops put into the ear at bed-time, I have mention- 
ed above on the fubje£t. of the allium fativum. 

Some 
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Some other fpecies of allium, as the allium porrum, allium 
afcalonicum, allium fiftulofum, and allium fchamoprafum, are 
employed in diet, but hardly in medicine, as their qualities 
are in a lefs confidcrable degree than thofe wa have already 
mentioned. In diet, the allium porrum affords a large quan- 
tity of nutritious matter, and f he afcalonicum is conveniently 
employed as an agreeable condiment, having much lefs of the 
odour that is difagreeable in the allium fativum, or even in 
the cepa. 

£. CONIFERS 

Of this order only two genera, the pinus andjuniperus, 
are to be taken notice of here; for though there are many other 
plants that belong to this as a natural order, there are many of 
them of very different qualities from thofe we are to treat of; 
or if fome of them have fomewhat of the fame qualities, they 
have them not in fuch a degree as to entitle them to have a 
place in the materia medica of Europe. 

Pinus. 

This genus comprehends a great number of fpecies very 
much of the fame qualities ; but in what different degrees I 
cannot exaftly determine, and I db think it neceffary to at- 
tempt it ; for it appears to me that the virtues of all of them 
depend upon the Turpentine they contain, and it is pro- 
perly the virtues of this well-known fubftance which we are 
to treat of here. 

This indeed again has been confidered as of different fpe- 
cies; and it may be allowed that they are different in the de- 
gree in which they poffefs the general qualities, but I doubt 
much if this difference is in any cafe fo confidcrable as toaf- 
fe£l the purpofes of medicine ; and I am of opinion that the 
Edinburgh college have done rightly in taking into the lift of 
their materia medica the terebinthina larigna, or as it is com- 
monly called the Veneta, only. And as this is the only kind 
that has been the fubjecl of my obfervation, it is this only 
I am to be underflood more ftriclly to fpeak of here : but I 
hope, that what I am to fay will apply to all the other fpecies 
which have been or may be in ufe. 

Turpentine in its entire flate is an acrid fubftance, and 
when applied to the fkin inflames it to a confiderable degree. 
It might perhaps by itfelf be an ufeful rubefacient, but when 
we would prevent its operation from going too far, it is not 
eafy to walh it off the fkin. When it was employed in the 

emplaftrum 
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emplaftrum volatile of the former editions of the Edinburgh 
uifpenfatory, it proved a very powerful rubefacient, more 
powerful than that of the volatile alkali combined with ex- 
prefTedoils. 

The only difficulty I have found in the employment of 
turpentine in this form was, that it often gave more pain 
than my patients would willingly bear, and that it was necet- 
fary to take it away before it had the effefts in removing the 
pains of the joints for which it had been applied. 

From this account; of the acrimony of turpentine, it will 
readily appear that it was, ii t.< r, improperly applied for 
frefh wounds; and whatever has been faid in this refpeft by 
former writers of the power of this or of other fubftances un- 
der the name of balfams, very much of the fame nature, muft 
have proceeded upon miftake. It is true, when wounds or 
ulcers, from a flaccidity of the parts, do not come to a pro- 
per fuppuration, the ftimulus of turpentine may be of ufe : but 
even in that cafe the turpentine or balfams of the fame nature 
cannot be properly employed alone, but muft be diffufed and 
involved in fome fubftance that may moderate their acrimo- 
ny, as in the digeftive fo commonly employed hy our furge- 
ons. 

I take it to be an improvement in modern furgery, that to 
frefh wounds, and even to them in their fuppurating ftate, no 
applications but of the mildeft kind are to be made, and that 
the application of tcrcbinthinated fubftances are not only un- 
neceifary but may be hurtful. 

Thefe are the obfervations I can make on the external ufe 
of turpentine, but its internal ufe has been alfo very frequent. 
Upon account of its difagreeable acrimony in the mouth and 
fauces, it cannot be eafily taken by itfelf into the ftomach.but 
muft be accompanied with fome other matter, as fugar, ho- 
ney, or yolk of egg, fo employed as to foften its acrimony, 
and ferve to diffufe it in a liquid, or it may by means of a pow- 
der be brought into the form of pills. But however foftened 
or exhibited, it is ready in any large quantity to be warm in the 
ilomach, and to give that uneafinefs or ficknefs which, as we 
e, arifes from fubftances not readily mifcible with the ani- 
mal fluid",. 

There can be no doubt of its ftimulating the ftomach, 
and communicating from thence a flimulus to the whole fy- 
ftem ; but its peculiar effects in this way I have not hadocca- 
fion to difcern. 

As it proceeds furher in the alimentary canal, it manifeftly 
Simulates this, and proves more or lefs a laxative, though it 

can 
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rdly be taken in, in fuch quantity as to prove remark- 
ably purgative. Its power, however, of ftimulating the infef- 

ippears efpecially when it is employed in gly Iters, when 
to the quantity of half an ounce or an ounce it is very dili- 
gently triturates with yolk of egg, fo as to be perfectly diffuf- 
ed and fufpended in a watery liquor, and in this ftate inject- 
ed into the rectum ; we have found it to be one of the moil 
certain laxatives that could be employed in colics and other 

of obflinate coltivenefs. 
When it is carried into the blood-veflels, it there (hows 
its power of ftimulating the whole iyftem; and as fuch it has 
been found ufeful in chronic rheumatifm, and, like fome 
other terebinthinate ftimulants, has been found ufeful in pre- 
venting the gout. It (hows conitantly a tendency to pafs off 
by the fecretion of urine, which it imbues with a peculiar 
o lour, and proves very generally diuretic. At the fame time 
it cannot be doubted that it paffes by perfpiration ; and thefe 
operations explain very well why it has fo often been found 
ufeful in the fcurvy. 

As it may be readily admitted, that the fame medicines 
which pafs by perfpiration. through the (kin will alfo pafs by 
the exhalation from the lungs; this will in fome meafure ex- 
plain the virtues that have been afcribed to the terebinthinate 

ices, which come under the title of balfams, in fome 
difeafes of the bread. 

Here, however, is the place to remark, that even from a 
millake, as I judge, with refpeQ to the ufeof turpentine in 
wounds and ulcers, and more certainly from a falfe analogy, 
the ufe of it has been transferred to internal ulcers of all 
kinds. It is, however, now very generally understood, that 
terebinthinate medicines are not only ufelefs but commonly 
very noxious in fuch cafes. This was firft pointed out by 
Dr. Boerhaave, and after him, without however his bein-r 
taken notice of, has been fince inculcated by Dr. Fothergif. 

both, the argument that may be employed is, that fuch 
internal ulcerations are fo far from needing the inflammatory 
ftimulus, by which the balfams are often ufeful in external 
ulcers, that it is a flate of too much inflammation that pre- 

their fpontaneous healing. 
ni refpeft to the internal ufe of turpentine, it is proper 

1 irk, that as a diuretic, it has been commended for pre- 

J calculous concretions in the urinary paflages, and for 

carry;: h concretions, whilft they are in a condition 

-retories : but from any thing we yet know 

of 
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of thelithogenefis of the human body, we cannot perceive a 
foundation for the firft opinion ; and with refpeft to the fe. 
cond, the applying fuch a ftimulus is always in danger of be- 
ing hurtful, and commonly proves fo. 

Another operation of turpentine in the urinary pafTages 
is that in the cafe of gleets. The pathology of thefe, however, 
in different cafes, is not yet fo well afcertained as to teach me 
to adapt a proper remedy to each ; but there is a cafe in 
which I have found the difeafe cured by inducing fome de- 
gree of inflammation upon the urethra : and I am perfuaded 
that turpentine, or what is much the fame, the balfam copaivae, 
operates only in this manner; for I have had fome inflances 
both of turpentine and of balfam copaivae producing a mani- 
feft inflammation in the urethra to the degree of occafioning 
afuppreffion of urine ; but at the fame time, when thefe ef- 
fects went off, a gleet which had fubhfled for fome time before 
was entirely cured. 

It appears to have been the analogy with gleets that has 
led practitioners to employ the terebinthinate medicines in 
thefiuor albus of females ; a difeafe difficult both with refpeel: 
to theory and praciice. Phyficians have recommended the 
ufe of thefe medicines in the fluor albus, and I have frequent- 
ly employed them but feldom with fuccefs ; and one hinder- 
ance of this has been, that few female ltomachscan be brought 
to bear the quantities of the medicine that might be necef- 
fary. 

It is time now to obferve, that the whole of the virtues of 
turpentine we have mentioned depend efpecially, if not en- 
tirely, upon an efiential oil; which by diltillation with water 
may be obtained from it in large quantity, and which is often 
tifed as a medicine in its feparate flate. Externally applied, 
this oil irritates and excites fome degree of inflammation in 
the fkin, but not fo readily or fo confiderably as the entire 
turpentine. It is, however, an ufeful rubefacient, and feems to 
be as effectual as any of the aromatic oils; and if it was not 
for its difagreeable odour, it would be more frequently em- 
ployed than thefe along with camphire, or otherwife. 

Its ftimulant power externally applied, appears fufficiemly 
from hence, that anointed on the fpine it has been found ufe- 
ful in intermittent fevers. 

Taken into the ftomach,it excites a fenfe of heat, and an 
uneafinefs of the fame kind as that anting from the entire tur- 
pentine, and it is equally indigestible. Carried further into 

the 
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the inteflines, it docs notdifcover the fame laxative quality as 
the entire turpentine. 

It pafles readily into the blood-vefTels, and there it is com- 
monly determined to the urinary paflages, and increafes the 
fecretion of urine; but as it cannot be eafily introduced in 
large quantity, I have never found it a very ufeful diuretic^ 
and not always a fafe one, as fometimes irritating the urina- 
ry paffages too much ; and of which we have two remarkable 
inflances from Dr. Steedman in the Edinburgh Medical 
Eflays, Vol. II. art. §. 

It fecms to be a very difFufible flimulus, and probably per- 
vades the whole fyflem. It feems to irritate the extremities 
of the vefTels every where; and the ufe of it which the Drs. 
Pitcairn and Cheyne have propofcd in the fciatica, is 
very probable. I have never indeed found any perfon's flo- 
mach to bear it in the quantity they have propofed, and there- 
fore I perhaps have been difappointed of its effects in the en- 
tire cure of the difeafe; but even in Icier dofes I have fre- 
quently found it an ufeful remedy. 

As the pix liquida, or tar, is a matter that, by a particular 
mode of burning well known, is procured from various trees 
of the pine kind, it falls to be mentioned here. It is properly 
an empyreumatic oil of turpentine, and not only retains much 
of the ftimulant power of that, but perhaps poffeffes alfo fome 
others acquired by the burning ; fo that it has been fuppofed 
to have powers analogous to thofe of turpentine. It is, how- 
ever, a Jubilance more difagreeable to the ftomach than the 
turpentine or its oil; and in feveral trials of ihe piluias piceae 
of the Pharmacopoeia Pauperum, I have never found them 
of any fpecial ufe. 

A mixture of equal parts of tar and mutton-fuet, or of 
five parts of tar to two of wax, forms an ointment which fome 
have thought of ufe in certain ulcerations ; but I have never 
found that in any cafe it anfwered better than ointments with 
a more moderate impregnation of turpentine: and the tar 
ointment applied, as fome have propofed, to cancerous fores, 
lias always appeared tome to be hurtfully irritating. 

I have met with an empirical practice with refpe£r. to tar 
of a fingular kind. A leg of mutton is laid to roaft ; and 
whilft it continues roafting, it isbaftcd with tar inftead of but- 
ter. Whilft the roafting goes on, a fharp fkewer is frequent- 
ly thruft into the fubftance of the mutton, to give occafton 
to the running out of a gravy; and with the mixture of tar 
and gravy to be found in the dripping-pan, the body is 

to 
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to he anointed a'l over for three or four nights fucccffively ; 
whilft for the fame time the fame body linen is to be worn. 
This is alledged to be a remedy in fcveral cafes of lepra ; and 
I have had one inflance of its being employed in a Lepra ich- 
Ikyofis with great fuccefs : but for reafons readily to be appre- 
hended, I have not had opportunities of repeating the prac- 
tice. 

When treating of tar, it might be expefted that I fbould 
treat of tar-water ; but I refer that to another head, under 
, which the virtues of this liquid will be more properly confi- 
dered. 

The virtues afcribed to tar, of obviating and correcting the 
contagion of the fmall-pox do not deferve any notice. 
Wallerius followed the pra&ice of the vulgar in this af- 
fair, and thought it was attended with fuccefs ; but he is fo 
candid as to fay, that whether the cffecls were to be afcribed 
to the ufe of the tar, or to other caufes, he could not deter- 
mine. 

In the whole of the above, I have confidered the proper- 
ties of turpentine as in common to the whole of the turpen- 
tines afforded by the genus of pines; and I have not thought 
it neceffary to take notice of the various fpecies marked by 
materia medica writers, as proceeding from different kinds of 
pines, or of thofe from plants or other genera; as I have fup- 
pofed the terebinthina larigna to be poffeffed of every virtue 
neceffary for the purpofes of medicine. In all this, however, 
I may perhaps have gone too far; and I mull own, that fome 
of the other turpentines are more grateful in their odour and 
milder in their tafte ; and fuch in particular is the Balfamum 
Canadenfe'. but after all the attention I have been able to bc- 
ftow, I have not perceived that it has any peculiar virtues, or 
in general more power to entitle it to thefingular elieem that 
many feemto have conceived for it. 

Juniper us. 

This is the other genus of the conifera? we are to take 
notice of; and it is very properly connected with the former, 
both by its botanical affinity and by its fimilar virtues. It 
contains, minutely diffufed through its whole fubltance, an 
effential oil very much the fame with that of turpentine, only 
of a more agreeable odour. It is manifeftly diuretic, and 
imbues the urine with the fame violet fmell that the turpen- 
tines do. 

Whoever 
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Whoever attentively confiders the writers on the mate* 
ria medica, will, I think, perceive, that all the virtues afcribed 
to the different parts of the juniper may be referred to the 
effential I have mentioned : and I mult obferve, that I have 
not found it a more powerful diuretic than the oil of turpen- 
tine ; and though it be of a fomewhat more agreeable odour, 
I have hardly found the ftomach receive it in larger quantity 
than the other. 

The part of juniper chiefly employed in medicine is 
the berry; which, efpecially as produced in fomewhat warmer 
climates than ours, contains, diffufed over their whole fub- 
fLnce, particularly in their feeds, the effentlal oil I have men- 
tioned irT larger quantity. In the common employment of 
juniper berries, unlefs pains are taken, by a ftrong contufion, 
to break thefe feeds, the infufion is an agreeable, but a weak, 
impregnation ; and therefore of very little power as a medi- 
cine. 

When fpirit of wine is applied to thefe feeds, it extracts 
the effential oil from the hufk, pulp, and bruifed feeds very en- 
tirely, and carries them over with it in diftillatiori. By this it 
proves a diuretic, but to my obfervation never a very power- 
ful one ; and when largely ufed, proves more hurtful by the 
menftruum than ufeful by the diuretic quality of the impreg- 
nation. To many perfons, efpecially after the repeated ufe 
of it, the proper odour of the juniper berries is fufficientlv a- 
greeable ; but to others it mull be rendered fo by the additi- 
on ol fome other aromatics, as in the aqua juniperi compo- 
fita. 

If juniper berries are treated by deco&ion in water, as hap- 
pens to them in diftillatiori, and the decoclion is afterwards 
infpiffatcd to the confidence of an extract, it gives what is 
commonly called the Rob Juniperi. As in the preparation 
of this, it is commonly directed to avoid bruifing the feeds, fo 
a little only of the effential oil is extracted ; and what is ex- 
tracted is almoft entirely diffipated by the boiling. I have al- 
ways judged this to be an inert preparation. It is fweetifh, 
and very (lightly aromatic ; but I have never found in it the 
virtues which Hoffman and others have largely afcribed 
to it. 

I might here mention the Sandaracha and Olibanum as 
produces of the juniper; but as I cannot afcribe to them any- 
medicinal virtues, I do not think it neceffary to take any notice 
of them. 

Vol. II. R Juniperus 
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JlJNIPERUS SABINA. 

This we have already mentioned under the title of the 
Foetids, and fhall fay more of it under the title of Emmena- 
gogues. 

F. BALSAMIC A. 

After the confideration of turpentine, I fet down this title, 
becaufe almoft the whole of the fubdances called Balfams 
have the form and confidence of turpentine ; and feem to 
confifl. of this for the greater part of their fubdance. Ac- 
cordingly, I think they are of very fimilar virtues ; or how far 
thefe, in the different fpecics, are different, I find it difficult 
to afecrtain. 

Balsamum Copaiv,e. 

This is of a thinner confidence than the Venice turpen- 
tine ; and plainly for this reafon, that it contains a greater pro- 
portion of effential oil, winch it affords by didillation with wa- 
ter. Its virtues, whatever they are, depend upon this effenti- 
al oil; for when this is drawn off by didillation, the refinous 
fubdance remaining is without fmell or tafte. The oil feparat- 
ed has not been employed as a medicine; but I dare fay it 
may, like oil of turpentine, be employed as Hoffman pro- 
pofes, with a double quantity of hog's-lard, in paralytic cafes. 

The entire balfam has been pretty much employed ; but 
the virtues of it, like thofe of the other balfams, have been 
very much midaken. A certain writer has treated profeffed- 
ly of this balfam, but very differently from other monogra- 
phers : he very candidly points out the mifchievous confequen- 
ces of its large ufe; and as it applies to the other balfams as 
well as this, I j udge it will be for the indruction ofdudents, 
if I fhall here tranfenbe what Dr. Hoppe has faid upon the 
fubjetr.. 

After giving an account of the virtues commonly a-fcrib- 
ed to this balfam, he gives the following paragraph. 

" H/EC autcm omnia in refenfitis affectibus prasdat fub 
" divina benediclione Balfamum Copay va, fi genuinum nollo- 
" que mangonio corruptum vel infractum, debito tempore et 
" modo, judaque quantitate a prudenti medico et exercitato 
" chirurgo adhibetur, largiori enim dofi, vel longiori, quam 
" par ed, minufvc opportune tempore affumtum fulphure fuo 
" balfamico et acri fenfiles tunicas primarum viarum extimu- 
" lat, humores nimis exagitat, et fie febres, haemorrhagias, 
"cephalalgias, cordis pa'pitationes, dolores etardores ventris, 
" aliaque incommoda parit. In fpeciephthifi et ulcere renum 

" laborantibu? 
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" laborantibus abufus balfami Brafilienfis facile tuffim exafpe- 
" rat, havmopioenet mi£lum cruentum infert, febremque lcn- 
" tam intendit. Nephriticis quoque frequentius ct largius 
" exhibitum dolores et inflammationes renum adaugef. Dy- 
" fenteria maligna et lienteria notha, quae ex denudatione tu- 
" nicae nerval ventriculi ac inteftinorum oritur, vexatis bal- 
" famum noflrum propinatum, vel clyfma'.ibus additum fcepe 
" ardores internos excitant obfervavi. In omnibus igitur alvi 
" fluoribus, abhumorum inprimis viis collcclorum acrimonia 
11 natis, et cum gravi inteftinorum inflammatione jun&is, bal- 
" famum Copayva affumtum plus obeli, quam prodeft. In 
" miclu crucnto et dyfuria fenum, ab humorum falfedine pro- 
" dufta, fimiliter nocet, quia fanguinem nimis commovet, et 
" vias urinarias, jam dolorifice affeftas, magis irritat. Nee 
" eiiam extus adhibitum balfamum Brafilienfe Temper et ubi- 
" vis conducit, quia vulneribus et ulceribusnondum fatis de- 
" terfis, feu a pure inhzerente liberatis, admotum intempeftive 
•' cicatriceminducit, et fie ulcera faspe numero finuofa infert, 
" quae brevi tempore recrudefcunt et difficilius fanantur." 
Ex Diftertatione, D. Frid. Wilh. HoPPt, apud Valentini 
Indian literatum, p. 624. 

In late times, tbe chief ufe of thebalfam copaivae has been 
in the cafe of gleets; and of this I have fpoken fufficiently a- 
bove on the fubjecl of turpentine. I have been frequently 
difappomted of its effects, perhaps from my miftaking the na- 
ture of the cafe; but I believe frequently from its Being taken 
in too fmall quantity, the patient's ftomach often refufing to 
admit of a larger. I have fometimes had fuccefs with it, but 
have frequently found it too irritating and very hurtfuL 
Wherever I could fufpecf. ulceration in the urinary palfages, 
there it was efpecially hurtful. With refpect to its ufe in 
the fluor albus, I have nothing to add to what I have faid 
above. 

As I have obferved above, that turpentine, in acting upon 
the inteftines, proves laxative; fo the fame has been obferved, 
and I have myfelf obferved it, of balfam copaiva?. Whether 
a certain effect of balfam copaiva? is to be imputed to this o- 

fieration, I cannot determine; but muft obferve what I have 
earned from an empirical practitioner, that it gives relief in 
hemorrhoidal affections ; and I have frequently employed it 
with fuccefs : for this purpofe, it is to be given from twenty 
to forty drops, properly mixed with powdered fugar, once or 
e a-day. 

B.U.SAMUV 
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Balsamum Peruvianum. 

This is a terebinthinatc fubilance, and procured from a 
tree that is a fpecies of the tercbinthus. It is of a ftrongel 
flavour, and of more acrimony, than mod others; but what 
peculiar virtues arife from hence is not well ascertained. It 
was formerly much celebrated for the virtues as the other bah 
fams; but at prefent it is little ufed in our practice, poflibly 
from our feldom having it in its genuine Hate. 

Tn e lingular power in wounds of the nerves afcribed to it 
by Van Swieten, is not confirmed by the experience of 
our furgeons ; who trufl more to cutting through the nerve, 
to emollient applications, and to the obviating the cfFccls of 
the irritation by the internal life- of opium, than to any ballam 
poured .into the wound. 

We may readily admit of the virtue afcribed to it by Sy- 
denham, of curing the colica picfonum,asits laxative quali- 
ties are analogous to what we know of turpentine and balfam 
copaivae. 

The warm commendations bellowed by Dr. Hoffman 
upon the tincture of it in fpirit of wine, I have not attempted 
to examine by experience; but they, appear to be no other 
than that of a general ftimulant power, which poflibly we can 
obtain from many other fubftances. 

Balsa m u m To lut an u m . 
This, with a very agreeable flavour, is in tafle the mildefl 
of all the balfams. It has been celebrated for the fame pero- 
ral virtues as the others; and we can only fay, that from its 
mildnefs, it may be the moll innocent. 

Bexzoinum. 

Th E place of this here is not the fame that it holds in my 
catalogue ; but I fet it down here on my fuppofing a certain 
relation of it to the immediately foregoing balfams. The ben- 
zoin is a fingularccmpofition of an acid fait with an oily and 
refinous fubflance ; but as afaline matter of the fame kind is 
found in moit of the turpentines and balfams, it may be fup- 
pofed that there is an affinity between this and all the balfams 
we have been menttoning. 

IT appears to me, that the benzoin affords an analogy for 
explaining the compofition of all thefe; though chemiUry is 
ret far from being able to explain the various combinatr 
which nature males in vegetables. For the chemical hill 
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of benzoin, I mud refer to feveral late writers who have treat- 
ed of it; but I take no notice of them, as they have thrown no 
light on its ufe in medicine. 

The flowers, which is the only preparation employed, are 
manifeftly a faline fubftance of the acid kind, of confiderable 
acrimony and ftimulant power, as I have found in every trial 
of them I have made. It has been recommended as a pero- 
ral ; and I have employed it in fome aflhmatic cafes without 
finding it of ufe ; and in a dofe of half a dram it appeared to 
be heating and hurtful. 

Styrax Calamita. 

I subjoin this fubftance here, as it contains, though in 
Icfs proportion, the fame ellential fait as the benzoin ; and 
therefore may he fuppofed of the fame nature and virtue. — 
What thefc virtues are, is not at all afcertained; and it is fo 
little c .iploycd in our practice, that I have had no opportu- 
nity of judging of them from experience. 

Styrax Liquida. 

The origin of this is not well afcertained; and therefore 
we have no analogy for afcertaining the nature of it but from 
the name of Styrax, commonly applied to it. On account 
of the name, I have fet it down here; and for this further 
reafon, that the odour of it fomewhat approaches to that of 
the fly rax calamita. If I conlulted in its confidence, and by 
the acrimony of its tafte, it greatly refembles thefe. 

HITHERTO it has beenalmoit only employed for exter- 
nal ufe; and in that, to what particular purpofes it is adapted 
is not well determined: but very lately I have been informed, 
from an empirical praclice, that, mixed with fome unfluons 
fubftances in the proportion of one part of ftyrax to two of 
urag. baiilicon nigrum, it has been of remarkable fervice in 
paralytic cafes, and particularly in a debility of the limbs 
following rickets. 

G. R E S I N O S A. 

Myrrh a. 

GIN with this, that I may not feparatc fubftances which 
fhould be confidered together. 

This is a gummy refin, which has long been confidered as 
•;d feerns entitled to fomeefteem by its 
i,es, and by the acrid matter that a chemical 
on (hows it to contain. 

Irs 
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Its proper virtues, however, fecm to me to have been 
miftaken. It manifellly Simulates the ftomach, and, when 
taken in moderate quantity, promotes appetite and digeftion; 
but taken in larger quantity, as in half a dram or two fcruples 
for a dofe, it raifes a difagreeable fenfation of heat in the fto- 
raach, and at the fame time occafions a frequency of pulfe 
and a fenfe of heat over the whole body. From this power, 
it may fometimes be ufeful in that fiaccidity of the fyftcm 
which is fo often connected with a retention of the menfes; 
but we cannot perceive that it has any peculiar power of 
determining to the uterine veffefs, and therefore that it has 
not an)' title to be fuppofed, as it has ufually been, an em- 
menagogue. By its fenfible qualities, it has not even fo 
much pretention to that as the fetid gums. 

Another virtue afcribed to myrrh by feveral writers, 
and of late recommended in England, is that of a pecloral, 
and propofed to be employed even in phthfical an,: hectic 
cafes. From my conftant and frequently repeated obfervati- 
on of the heating qualities of myrrh, I cannot readily admit 
offuch a meafure; and upon feveral trials, I have found no 
benefit from the ufe of it, and often manifeftly harm from it, 
when it was either given largely or frequently repeated. I 
am pleafed with the difcretion of CartheuseR; who, 
though extravagant in the commendation of myrrh, has this 
paffage : " Blande attenuat, et imminentem fluidorum non 
4 ' minus quam folidorum corruptionem avertit, vel jam 
" \>77zfevAcm,fcbre lenta, tamen aut keflica nondum flipatam, 
" efficaciffirne corrigit." 

The myrrh has been much employed externally in ulcers 
of various kinds, and has been much celebrated for what are 
called its balfamic and its antifeptic virtues. There is indeed 
no doubt of its pofiefling the virtues of the balfams; but its 
acrimony is perhaps greater than in any of thefe, and the 
whole of its virtues are now almofl entirely deferled by the 
prefent practitioners of furgery. 

, If the virtues of myrrh are to be employed, they mav be 
extracted either by water or fpirit of wine; and, for molt 
purpofes, properly enough by a proof-fpirit. The extracts 
by fpirit of wine are more acrid; thofe by water more mild. 

If its ftimulant qualities are efpecially required, Dr. Stahl 
is right in alledging that the quantity of myrrh in the fpiritu- 
ous tincture will go as far as twice that quantity of the myrrh 
in fubftance. But if the opinion of the mofl part of phvfi- 
cians be to be followed, that the myrrh is moft fafely employ- 
ed 
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ed in a milder ftate, the extraction by water will bed anfwer 
thepurpofe; and it has been fpecioufly propofed, that the 
mvrrh in fubftance fhould be given to be chewed in the mouth 
and no part or it fwallowed dosvn but what is diffolved in the 
faliva. 

Ladanum. 

This Hands next in my catalogue; but I think it might 
have been omitted altogether, as it is never now employed 
internally as a medicine for any purpofe whatever. It is 
retained indeed in the {hops, and enters Tome external com- 
pofitions ; but it feems to be rather for its grateful odour than 
for any fpecific virtue. 

GtJAIACUM. 

Tins medicine was firft brought into ufe for the cure of 
the venereal difeafe, foon after that difeafe firft appeared in 
Europe. For fome time after that period, it continued to be 
the remedy chiefly employed : and it is impoffible to reject; 
the teftimonies given them, and frequently fmce, of the cures 
performed by it alone. There are, however, alfo many 
teftimonies of its inefficacy; and as foon as the ufe and pro- 
per administration of mercury came to be known, the efficacy 
of this was found to be fo confiderable and certain, that it 
foon came to be the remedy generally employed, and at the 
fame time the guaiacum came to be as generally neglected. 

Some indeed have fince, particularly Dr. Boerhaave, 
entered a favourable opinion of its ufe in venereal cafes, under 
a proper adminiftr^.tion; and AstrUC has given a particular 
opinion, that it is cfpecially fuited to fyphilis combined with 
fcrophula. I have had no opportunity of examining this 
later opinion by experiment : and with refpeEl to its ufe in 
iyphilis, I have not of late met with any inftance in which the 
guaiacum alone was employed, nor do I know of any practi- 
tioners in Europe who now truft to it alone, or who have had 
fuccefs with it. 

WE are therefore to fay no more of the ufe of guiacum id 
the venereal difeafe ; but it has been celebrated for many other 
virtues. By many the continued ufe of the decoction has 
been commended for the cure of cutaneous ailments; and in 
fome of thefe it has been fometimes fuccefsful : but as 1 find 
it difficult tadiftinguifh the various fpecies of thefe, I dare not 
abfolutely deny its power in this refpect; but I can affert, 
that in many trials I have not perceived its efficacy in any. — ■ 
For the effects of iMini guaiac ted externally to cutane- 

ous fores, fee Hunter on the Venereal Difeafe. 

In- 
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In cafes of chronic rheumatifm its virtues arc more cer- 
tainly eftablifhed, and the employment of its decoction has 
been fometimes fuccefsful : but both becaufe the exhibition 
of large quantities of "it is to mod pcrfons difagreeable, and 
becaufe its re fi nous parts, in which its virtue chiefly refides, 
are not well extracted by water, the ufe of the decoction is 
very much laid afide, and even the extra&s which have been 
propofed to be made from it are hardly in ufe. It is the rc- 
fin that fpontaneouily flows from it in the countries in which 
it is produced that is now chiefly employed in rheumatic and 
goutv cafes. 

We have this medicine imported under the title of Gum 
Guaiacum ; which is a fubflance containing a large propor- 
tion ofrefin, and, as fome fay, to three fourths of its whole 
fubflance. Though I am perfuaded that the virtues of this 
gum depend Very entirely upon its rcfiuous part, we can 
hardly think it necclfary to extract this refin by itfelf, as, for 
mo ft purpofes, fpirituous menflruums extract it fufficiently 
from the gum: and if an aqueous fokition, which we judge 
to be often neceffary, is to be employed, the gummy part 
favours the more ready diffufion of the refinous ; and it 
feems therefore beft in every cafe to employ the entire 
gum. The refinous part feems to be very analogous to the 
nature of the balfams and turpentines above mentioned; and 
therefore if may be fuppofed, likethefe, to be very diffufible 
in the fyftem, and thereby to have a confiderable power in 
ftimulating the extreme vefTels every where. It is indeed this 
which feems particularly to account for its power in chronic 
rheumatifm. 

As there can be no doubt of its paffing off by the pores of 
the fkin, it will therefore appear to be a probable remedy in 
fome cutaneous diforders. For thefe and other purpofes it 
has been adminiftercd in different forms. It has been extract- 
ed by fpirit of wine ; and this ftrongly impregnated with it, 
gives the balfamum guaiacinum of the London, and the elixir 
guaiacinum of the Edinburgh difpenfatories. Both of them 
with little addition of virtue, are flavoured by a portion of 
balfam of Peru. Thefe preparations are extractions of the 
pure refinous part ; and whether it be with any advantage, 
either with refpeft to virtue, or to more convenient exhibitions 
we are verv doubtful. 

Both colleges have alfo ordered the guaiacum to be ex- 
tracted by the fpiritus falis ammoniaci vinofus, which is a 
combination of fpirit of wine with the cauftic volatile alkali ; 

for 
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for though a mild alkali is prefcribed, it is. truly the caullic 
only that can be combined with fpirit of wine. This men- 
ftruum ex t rafts the guaiacum very largely, and it is accord- 
ingly very much employed ; but whether it gives much ad- 
vantage to it feems to be uncertain. We are of opinion, 
that it often limits the dofe that might be otherwife given: 
and as, in many cafes, the guaiacum is too heating, fo this 
form of it muft be efpccially fuch. »And as a folution of the 
gum in ftrong rum or brandy may be given more free and 
fafelv, and if I miflake not has been given with equally good 
effects* 

This leads me to fpeak of the great fame whjch guaiacum 
has lately acquired in the cure of the gout. The guaiacum 
had been well efteemed in England, both by Mead and 
Pr ingle, for the cure of rheumatifm ; but its being a cure 
for the gout was fir ft difcovered by Mr. Emerigon of 
Martinico; who at firft, from his own experience, afTerted 
its power and fuccefs in delivering entirely from the pains of 
the gout. This he foon after communicated to Europe, and 
the fame of it foon fpread over the whole ; and fince that time 
there have been many in every country of Europe who have 
employed this remedy. 

It confifts oftwoounces of gum guaiacum infufed in three 
pounds averdupoife of good rum ; and after digefting for 
eight days, the tinfture is poured off through pajaer, and the 
patient takes a table-fpoonful of this every morning for a 
twelve month or more. The reports of the trials made, from 
different countries, have been very various. Many perfons 
have boafted of its fuccefs; but there are many alfo who 
complain of being difappoinred in their expeftations. Several 
complain of their being hurt by it; and it appears that the 
adapting it properly to cafes and conftitutions is not yet well 
ascertained. It has been alledgcd by the patrons of it, that 
it may be given even when a fit of the gout is prefent; but I 
am certain, from feveral inftanccs, that this is a very hurtful 
pra£ticc. For my own part, I have known feveral who have 
taken it with the effeft of putting olf their fits of the gout for 
a long time, but none in whom they did not return. In one 
inftance, the gout in a perfon liahle to annual fits, had none 
for two years, but became, by degrees, affefted with a Iry- 
drothorax, of which he died, and I fufpeft that feveral others 
who have taken the tinfture of guaiacum have undergone the 
fame fate ; for, from the experience of the Portland powder 
and other remedies, I am perfuaded there can hardly be found 
L. II. S a means 
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a means of preventing inflammatory fits of the gout, with- 
out inducing an atonic and dangerous ftate of the fy Rem. 

Several phyficians have apprehended mifchieffrom the 
ufe of the guaiacum in a fpirituous tin&ure; and I am cer- 
tain that it fometimes happens. It is therefore that, in imita- 
tion of the very refpeftable Berger of Copenhagen, I 
avoid the fpirituous tinfture of guaiacum, and employ almoft 
only the diffufion of it irt water. In preparing this, having 
firlf, with an equal part of hard fugar, reduced the guaiacum 
to a fine powder, I apply foine portion of the yolk of egg, 
or of a mucilage of gum arabic, and rubbing thcfe together 
very carefully, I form an emulfion with water, or watery 
liquors, as may be thought proper. This preparation I give 
over night, in fuch a quantity as may open the belly once 
next day ; which will happen to different perfons from dofes 
containing from fifteen to thirty grains of the guaiacum. — 
In imitation of the late Sir John Pringle, I ufe this prepara- 
tion for fome time together in chronic rheumatifm ; but I 
never employ it for a great length of time with a view to 
prevent fits of the gout, as I would, for the reafons given 
above, think this a dangerous practice ; but when diforders 
of the ftomach, or wandering pains in other parts of the bo- 
dy, can be imputed to atonic or retrocedent gout, I have fre- 
quently employed it, and, as I judge, with great advantage. 

Sarsaparilla. 

This is fet down here becaufe it fo frequently accompa- 
nies the guaiacum in practice; but if I was to confult my 
own experience alone, I fhould not give this root a place 
in the materia medica : for, tried in every fhape, I have 
never found it an effectual medicine in fyphilis or any other 
difeafe. Other phyficians, however, have had a better opi- 
nion of it, and have communicated this to the public ; which 
I leave my. readers to confult, and to follow their opinions 
if they fhall think proper. 

Sassafras. 
This is a wood whofe fenfible qualities are more confider- 
sble: and as it contains a large portion of a very acrid effen- 
tial oil, it may be prefumed to have virtues ; but what thefe 
.-u-c I have not been able to afcertain. I muff indeed acknow- 
ledge, that I have never employed it with any conltancv. or 

in 
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in large quantity, In any difcafe; nor do I know that fuch 
ufe of it has been attempted in modern practice. 

It is commonly extracted by infufion only, and the long 
deco&ion of it is commonly avoided ; but this practice is not 
very well founded, as the deco&ion is found impregnated 
with aclive parts. This wood is faid to be diaphoretic, and 
I believe juftly; for I have found that a watery infufion of it 
taken warm and pretty largely, was very efte&ual in promot- 
ing fweat; but to what particular purpofe this fweating was 
applicable, I have not been able to determine. 

Santalum Citrinum. 

This ftill holds a place in our difpenfatory lifts ; and, by 
the effential oil and refin it contains, it may certainly be an 
aftive medicine: but though Dr. Hoffman has been a lit- 
tle extravagant in its praifes, his authority has not been fuf- 
ficient to have it retained in prefent practice. It may per- 
haps be neglefted, as we have probably in our hands many 
other medicines of equal virtues. 

H. A R O M A T A. 

After treating of the vcrticillatae and umbullatae, as fti- 
mulants, having this onality from the effential oil abounding 
in them, for the moft part of a grateful odour, I have here 
put down thefe fubftances which, though not connected by 
any botanical affinity, have their virtues very manifeftly de- 
pending upon their effential oil, generally of the moft grate- 
ful odour, and from which the idea of aromatic has been 
chiefly taken. 

These aromatics are almoft all of them the produce of 
very warm climates, and their oils have generally the proper- 
ty of finking in water. They are all of them confiderably 
acrid and inflaming when applied to the fkin ; and when 
given internally, they ftimulate the ftomach fo much as to 
(how very flrongly antifpafmodic and carminative virtues. — 
At the fame time, they ftimulate the energy of the brain fo 
much as to affecl; the heart and fanguiferous fyftem, and are 
therefore juftly efteemed cordial. They manifeftly increafe 
the frequency of the pulfe and the heat of the body, and are 
therefore ready to prove hurtful in all cafes where thefe cir- 
cumftances are already prcternaturally increafed, andelpeci- 
ally in all cafes wherein a phlogiftic diathefis prevails in the 
fyftem. 

ClNNAMOMUM. 
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ClNNAMOMUM. 

Tins is an aromatic of the moft grateful fragrance. I(s 
oil is fufficiently acrid ; but not being in large proportion in 
the fubftance of the cinnamon as nature produces it, this 
may be employed more fafely than molt of the other aro- 
matics. 

As it is a bark, its aromatic qualities are accompanied 
with fomewhat altringent, which may determine its being 
employed in certain cafes rather than fome of the other aro- 
rnatics ; but the altringent quality is not confiderable, and 
can never be trufled to by itfelf. 

Its aromatic qualities are extracted by wafer in infufion, 
but more powerfully by it in distillation ; and in both ways 
alfo by a proof- fpim applied : and both the Britifh difpenfa- 
tories have now alfo ordered a tincture of it made with proof- 
fpirit. In all thefe ways it may be agreeably employed : but 
we mould never lofe fight of its being flimulantand heating; 
for even the (imple dill died water, when frequently employ- 
ed, has proved hurtfully irritating to the fauces. 

Tin-: effential oil is only obtained by us as imported from 
the Eaft Indies ; and, when obtained in its genuine flate, it 
is one of the molt agreeable and powerful arornatics we can 
employ. 

Our college has now received into their materia medica 
lift the Cassia Ligx F. a, which has all the qualities of the 
'cinnamon, only in a much weaker degree, and at the fame 
time with no other peculiar virtue. It differs from the cin- 
namon by its containing a confiderable quantity of mucila- 
ginous matter ; but we do not perceive that this can adapt 
it to any particular purpofe. 

Caryophilli. 

This is an aromatic of a very agreeable odour, and con- 
tains a large proportion of eilentj'ai oil, by which it has all 
the virtues we have afcribed to arornatics in general. This 
oil, as diftilled in this country from* the cloves imported, 
does not appear to be a very acrid matter ; but we have got 
imported from Holland, an oil under this title, of very great 
acrimony. It is fuch an acrimony as we find in the extract 
of cloves obtained by means of fpirit of wine; and it is there- 
fore commonly fuppofed, that the oil imported from abroad, 
has its great acrimony from a quantity of the refin obtained 
by fpint of wine mixed with the oil. By this admixture it is 
certainly rendered more powerful for external ufe ; and how 

far, 
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far, when the dofe is properly chofen, it is rendered unfit 
for internal ufe, I cannot well determine. 

Nux Moschata. 

This is afubflance abounding in oily matter, which is of 
two kinds ; the one fixed, the other volatile, arifing by di- 
flillation both with water and fpirit. The fixed oily part is 
a hntyraceous matter, without tafte or fmell, and therefore 
of no peculiar ule in medicine. The volatile portion of it 
is of two kinds, as a part of it appears in a thin fluid oil, and 
another part of it difpofed to congeal, puts on fomewhat of 
the appearance ofcamphire, but has not, however, the na- 
ture of that fubftance. 

The active parts of nutmeg may be obtained not only by 
diflillation, but alfo by a fimple expreflion of the bruifed 
nutmeg, when a butyraceous fubftance is obtained, known 
in our (hops under the title of the Oleum macis expreffum, 
having much of the odour of the entire nutmeg. It is com- 
monly imported to us from abroad, but fcldom in its genuine 
ftate. 

Nutmeg is an aromatic, to mod pcrfons of a grateful 
odour and tafte ; but on account of the admixture of an inert 
febaceous matter, it is of a lefs acrid tafte than feveral other 
aromatics. By its volatile parts, it is a medicine of confider- 
able power, and has all the virtues of the other aromatics, 
both with refpecfto the alimentary canal, and to the whole 
fyftem. 

Some writers have mentioned its hypnotic power; but 
Dr.LEWis, by his manner of exprefling himfelf, does- not 
feern to have known this from his own observation. Bon- 
Tius, however, fpeaks of it as a matter of frequent occur- 
rence in the Eaft Indies, which had often fallen under his 
ownobfervation ; and in the Ephemeriues Germanics, Dec. 
Ilda, Annus Ildus, Obf. 120. we have an account of fome 
extraordinary effecls on the nervous fyftem, occafioned by 
the taking in a large quantity of nutmeg. I have myfelf had an 
accidental occafion of obferving its foporific and ftupifying 
power. A perlon, by miftake,took two drams or a little more 
of powdered nutmeg : he felt it warm in his ftomach, with- 
out any uneafinefs ; but in about an hour after he had taken 
ir, he was feizedwitha drowfinefs, which gradually increaf- 
ed to a complete ftupor and infenfibiiity ; and not long after, 
he was found fallen from his chair, lying on the floor of his 
chamber in the ftate mentioned. Being laid a-bed he fell 

afleep ; 
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afleep ; but waking a little from time to time, he was quite 
delirious : and he thus continued alternately fleeping and de- 
lirious for feveral hours. By degrees, however, both thefe 
fymptoms gradually diminilhed, fo that in about fix hours 
from the time of taking the nutmeg, he was pretty well reco- 
vered from both. Although he f Li 1 1 complainedof head-ach, 
and fome drowfinefs, he flept naturally and quietly through 
the following night, and next day was quite in his ordinary 
health. 

There is no doubt that this was entirely the effeQ of the 
nutmeg ; and it is tome probable, that feveral other aroma- 
tics, taken in large dofes, might have the fame effecls : from 
which I am of opinion, that in general the large ufe of them, 
in apoplectic and paralytic cafes, may be very improper. 

I have only to obferve further, with refpecl to nutmeg, 
that its aflive parts are not diffipated by moderate boiling. — 
The preparation of the nux mofchata condita does not, as in 
many other inftances of the Condita, deprive the nutmeg of 
its virtues ; while it gives us a preparation convenient for fe- 
veral formulas in which the nutmeg may be employed. 

Macis. 

This is apart of the fame fruit as the nutmeg, and has 
therefore very much of the fame qualities, only it is of a 
fomewhat different odour and tafte ; and it contains an oil, 
or at lead a part of an oil, that is more volatile, and fome- 
what more acrid. 

Pimento. 

The aromaiics hitherto mentioned are productions of the 
Eaft Indies : the one we are now to mention is entirely from 
the Weft Indies, very much however of the fame qualities as 
the Oriental aromatics. It is of a fragrant and agreeable o- 
dcur of a peculiar kind, and feems as if it were a combination 
of feveral of thofe we have already mentioned. Like thefe 
it contains a large portion of effentia'l oil that finks in water. 
Its only ufe is as a condiment to food, and has not any peculi- 
ar virtues in medicine that I am yet acquainted with. 

Car DA MO mum. 

The fpecies of amomum diftinguifhed by the title of Cai- 
damomum Xlinus. It is a feed of a grateful aromatic odour 
and tafte ; but not fo acrid as feveral others. It has the com- 
mon qualities of the other aromatics, depending upon an ef- 

fential 
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fential oil ; that differs, however, from the others we have 
mentioned, as not finking in water. 

There is another fpecies of the amomum, formerly kept 
in our (hops under the title of Gran a Paradisi ; but as 
being precifely of the fame nature with the cardamomum mi- 
nus, and of weaker quality, it is now properly omitted. 

Gixgiber. 

This root is from a plant of the fame genus with the 
former, and like it contains an effential oil of an acrid aro- 
matic kind : it has therefore the fame qualities of antifpafrno- 
dic and carminative as the other aromatics. Its odour is to 
me lcfs fragrant and agreeable ; but its tafte is more pungent 
and heating. By my obfervation, it is equally heating to the 
fyftem as the other aromatics; and why E)r. Lewis thought 
it not fo, I cannot underftand; nor do I find that the fixed 
nature of its aclive principles accounts for this, as in feveral 
aromatics, fuch as cloves and pepper, their fixed parts are more 
acrid than their volatile. 

This root has much of its aclive parts extracted by watsr, 
and therefore it may be properly employed in infufions; and 
its infufion is properly enough converted into a fyrup : but 
in doing this, it is not neceMary, as both the colleges of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh have prefcribed to avoid boiling; for, as 
has been already obferved, its aftive parts are not diflipated by 
boiling: and by boiling the ginger in water, a more powerful 
and equally agreeable fyrup may be prepared at a lefs expence. 
It is on account of the fame fixed nature of the active parts of 
ginger, that the gingiber conditum is a fuflicicntly active pre- 
paration of it, convenient in feveral formula:; but that import- 
ed from the Eaft or Welt Indies is to be preferred to any pre- 
paration of it made in this country. 

ZE DO ARIA. 

I HAVE fet down this here as of the fame genus of plants 
with the twolafl mentioned; but I hardly think it deferves the 
place it has hitherto held in our practice. Its odour and tafte 
are lefs agreeable than that of any other of the aromatics hi- 
therto mentioned ; and its bitternefs is too inconfiderable to 
give it a place amongft the tonics. I am clear that it might 
fafely be omitted in our litis of the materia medica. As con- 
taining a camphire, it may have virtues; but I cannot find 
that from thence it is applicable with advantage to any parti- 
cular 
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cular purpofe ; though I have mentioned above the extrava- 
gant commendations given of it by Cartheuser. 

Piper. 

This is the aromatic which, as a condiment of our food, 
is much more frequently employed than any other : its odour 
is lefs fragrant and agreeable than moft of the others menti- 
oned, and"" therefore perhaps lefs liable to pall upon us than 
thefe others, whilft its tafte is more pungent and durable. It 
contains aneffential oil, which, like that of the other aroma- 
tics, finks in water, but is lefs acrid than the pepper itfelf : and 
it appears from the experiments of Gaubius, that the moft 
aclive parts of pepper are of a very fixed nature. They may 
be taken out by water ; and by infpiffating, the decoftion may 
be got in the form of an extract of the mod acrid quality. 
By this part, which feems to be a refinous fubftance, and by 
its effential oil, it has all the powers and virtues of the other 
aromatics. 

Newmann, however, from attending only to the quali- 
ties of the elfential oil, has fuppofed pepper lefs heating to 
the fyitem than other aromatics; and the late learned Dr. 
Gaubius has entered into the fame opinion. For fupport- 
ing it he appeals to his own experience; and fays pointedly, 
that from any, and even large quantities taken in, he never 
found it warm on his ftomach, or to increafe the frequency 
of hispulfe. 

This I fufpeel: to have been owing to habit, from his fre- 
quent ufe of it; for ray experience has been of a contrary kind. 
I have all my life had a diflike to the odour and tafte of pep- 
per : which I afcribe to an inftin£t of my conflitution ; for 
when I have taken this fpicery, though in a fmall quantity, it 
always felt warm in my ftomach, and my whole body was 
heated by it. 

It feems to me that LiNNvEUsand Bergi us judge very 
properly, and probably from experience, in afcribinga calefa- 
cient power to pepper : and Dr. Lewis is exprefsly of opi- 
nion, that pepper heats the conftitution more than fome other 
fpices that arc of equal pungency upon the palate. 

Bontius properly treats as ridiculous the opinion of the 
Javanefe, who confider pepper as of a cold nature. The 
univerfal ufe of it in India not proving remarkably hurtful, 
which Gaubius appeals to, maybe confidered as the ef- 
fect of much habit, which the ufe of vegetable food has intro- 
duced : and it may be maintained, that the popularopinion of 

its 
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its innocence, and even of its utility, is given upon no folid 
ground, but merely in vindication of popular pratlice; which 
in feveral like inftances has given occaiion to fuch popular 
errors. 

For the heating powers of pepper, I would require no o- 
ther proof than that it is effectually employed for preventing 
the return of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers, by being 
given fome time before an expected acceffion ; and which pur- 
pofe I think it can no otherwife anfwer than by exciting a con- 
siderable degree of heat in the fyftem. For its heating effects, 
fee V. Swieten, Comm. in Boerh. Vol. II. p 31. 

Piper Longumi 

This is the product of the fame genus as the former: it 
has precifely the fame qualities, only in a weaker degree; and 
therefore fhould not have had the place of it, that it has had, 
in fome of our fhop-compofitions, as in the tinclura aromati- 
ca both of the London and Edinburgh difpenfatories, in the 
vinum amarum, the piflvis e bolo compofitus, the fpecies aro- 
maticse, and the confeftio paulina of the former ; in all of 
which the piper nigrum might have been as properly employ- 
ed. Dr. Lewis judges the long pepper to be warmer than 
the black ; but Bergius judges otherwife, and fo do I. 

CtJBEBjE* 

Th 1 s alfo is from the fame genus of plants as the two kinds, 
of pepper mentioned, and has. the fame qualities, but in a ftill 
weaker degree, and therefore might be left out of our lift : 
but their odour is more fragrant and agreeable than either of 
the peppers ; and they make a more agreeable ingredient in 
the vinum amarum than either the pepper or the ginger. 

Capsicum. 

This is given in our difpenfatories under the title of Pi- 
per Indicum ; and though from a very different genus of 
plants, it has been from its acrimony univerfally named a 
Pepper. It has the acrimony of the pepper in itstafle, but with- 
out any of the odour of that, or any other aromatic that I 
know of. It is now very univerfally employed as a condi- 
ment, but has hardly yet had any place in medicinal pre- 
fcription. 

A particular ufe to which it may be applied is to be learn- 
ed from the following paffage and prefcription in Bergius. 

Vol. II. T " R. 
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" R. Semin. piper. Ind. gr. vi. bacc. laur. ij fcruples. M. 
f. pulvis, dividendus in trcs partes arquales ; quarum primi 
portio furr.enda incipiente primo rigore, fecunda poftridie ea- 
dem hora; tenia vero tertio die. Ssepiffimae vidi.fcbres in- 
termittentes protra&as hocce pulverc curatas plerumquc fine 
relapfu." 

Can ell la Alba. 

This is a fubflance, both by its odourandtafte, to be reck- 
oned amongftthe aromatics ; but thefe qualities are in a weak- 
er degree than in moil of the aromatics we have mentioned. It 
has no peculiar virtues, and has only been employed for im- 
proving the odour and tafte of bitters; which purpofe it an- 
fwers in the tinclura amara of the Edinburgh difpenfatory bet- 
ter than the ginger propofed to be employed by the London 
College. 

Cortex Winteranus. 

Un d e r this title, for a long time paft, the canella alba has 
been employed all over Europe ; and it is ftill in Britain only 
that a genuine Winters bark is yet known. Bergius has 
this obfervation : " Plurimi auftores corticem Winteranum a 
canella alba diftinguunt; mihi vero alius cortex Winteranus, 
quam hie, ignotus eft." 

This is the ftate of matters in other countries; but of late 
years our circumnavigators have brought us from the Straits 
of Magellan, a bark which is certainly the original Winter's 
bark, and is a fubftance confiderably different from the canel- 
la alba. By the accounts which the late Dr. Fothergill 
has inferted in the London Med. Obf. the genuine Winter's 
bark appears to be a light and grateful aromatic bitter; but of 
what particular ufe it may be of in medicine is not yetafcer- 
tained: Its being a preservative againft the fcurvy is not af- 
certained upon any clear foundation. For all that we know 
concerning it, I muft refer to the London Med. Obf. 

/. A C R I A. 

Arum. 

Th i s root is of a lingular compofuion. As it is produced 
in the earth, it contains an acrid matter which is not to be ex- 
tracted by fpiritof wine, and is not therefore an effential oil. 
Though this acrid matter gives out no odour, its acrimony 
readily pafles off in drying, and exhales under decoction 
in water; but it does not rife with either water or fpirit in di- 
flillationfo as to give any impregnation to the diftilled liquor. 

Beside 
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Bksidf. this acrid matter, which is in fmall proportion to 
the whole, the root confifls of a farinaceous and nutritious 
matter: it is therefore the acrid matter only that renders it an 
aftivc medicine. The acrimony of it appears in the applica- 
tion of the frefhroot to the (kin ; which, if delicate, is redden- 
ed by it, and fome bliftering is excited : but in ihis refpeft it 
is not fo inflammatory as feveral other fubftances mentioned 
above. Taken internally, it flimulates the ftomach, and ex- 
cites the'a&ivitv of the digeftive powers when they happen to 
be languid ; and we have this proof of its flimulating the 
whole fyftem, that, like other ftimulants, it has been ufei'ul in 
intermittent fevers. 

B E RGIU S gives an account of its lingular virtue in curing 
certain hcadachs ; and that there may be no mi/lake of his 
meaning it feems proper to lay the whole paragraph before 
my readers. " Prasclarum effeftum identidem expertus fum 
" ex hac radice, alcalinis, abforbentibus et aromatibus marita- 
" ta, in cephalaeis fympaticis pertina ciffnnis. Haec fpecies 
" cephalucae omnes eluferal medelas, antequam in pulverem 
" aricompofitum incidebam. Scilicet fympatica ea eft apri- 
" mis viis, forte ab atrabili profe&a dolore capitis infane ve- 
" hementi cruciantur acgri faepe per intervalla recrudefcente, 
" abfque febre, pulfu fubinde nimis tardo, plerumque vero na- 
" turali. Saepe lingua; bafis ipfique dentes nigrefcunt, velut 
" apud illos qui oretabaci fumum hauriunt. Venasfeciiones 
" hirudines, fcarificationes, vehcatoria, laxantia, aquae minc- 
" rales, in hac fpecie cephalaeae nihil. Efhciunt, fed faepe au- 
" gent dolorem ; quod etiam accidit apropinatis falinis. Sed 
" pulvis ari compofitus nunquam non folatium attulit. In 
" febribus intermittentibuspulverisdedi quovis bihoria e Rad. 
" arifolid. et tart, vitriol, a half a fcruple. rhei. fel.gr. v. Ills 
" purgaruntalvum mediocriter, et fubinde febrem {uftulerunt, 
" quondoque abfque relapfu ; fed apud fenfibiliores tormina 
" excitarunt, quare dofis ari tunc diminuendafuit." 

JUNCTER tells us that, given with brandy, it is a very 
powerful fudorific ; but the accuracy and judgment of that 
author deferve very little attention. 

FORMERLY it has been frequently employed in the prac- 
tice of England ; but in this country, fo far as j know, very 
little. In England it was efpecially employed in the pulvis 
ari compofitus of the lail edition of the London difpenfatory, 
which was a very injudicious compofition, and i,<? now en- 
tirely omitted. The pulvis ari compofitus of the Edinburgh 
difpenfatory, 1756, is fomewhat better; but ftill fo much 

loaded 
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loaded with other ingredients as to render it uncertain wha.t 
may be the effeft of the arum, what of the other ingredients ; 
and it is in the later editions, as an officinal compofition, 
properly omitted. 

Bergius propofes to mix it only with an equal part of 
vitrolated tartar and half the quantity of rheubarb Dr. Lew- 
is, finding that the pungency of it may be Well covered with 
mucilaginous and oily fubftances, propofes two parts of the 
root, two of gum arabic, and one of fpermaceti, to be well 
rubbed together, and then made into an emulfion with any 
watery liquor. " In thefe forms (he fays) I have given the 
" frelh root from ten grains to upwards of a fcruple, three or 
" four times a-day : it generally occafioned a fenfation of 
" flight warmth, firft about the flomach, and afterwards in 
" the remoter parts; manifestly promoted perfpiration, and 
" frequently produced a plentiful fweat. Several obftinate 
" rheumatic pains were removed by this medicine which 
" is therefore recommended to further trial." 

Bergius dire&sthis root to be gathered only when it 
has ripened its feeds, and the plant begins to decay : and 
Dr. Lewis gives, I think, the proper reafon of this. He 
fuppofes that the root is of fufEcient vigour for medicinal ufe 
at all periods of its growth ; but as it has hitherto been ufed 
only in a dry ftate, it has been generally taken up about 
the time of the plant's beginning to die ; as the root is then 
leaft juicy, and ihrinks leaft in drying. 

Mezereon. 

This plant, as one of the moft acrid, though omitted in 
our catalogue, deferves to be taken notice of here. 

It is the bark of the root of this fhrub that is only em- 
ployed ; the woody part of the root is quite infipid : and 
apothecaries deceive themfelves in taking any part of the 
wood along with the bark. This bark contains a very 
acrid matter, which, applied to the fkin, readily excites a 
blifler, and a confiderable difcharge of ferum : and as by re- 
peated applications this can be continued without any erofion 
of the part, it has been frequently employed in France as a 
perpetual iffue, with all the effects of fuch remedies. Di- 
rections are given for the management of it by Mr. Baume, 
in the laft edition of his Elemens de Pharmacie. They are 
given more fully in Effai furl'Ufage et les Effets de 1'Ecorce 
du Garou, par M. Archange le Roy, Paris, 1767, and they 
are alfo tranferibed by Bergius. 

The 
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The mezereon, to be ufed internally, is taken in a decoc- 
tion of two drams of the root, boiled in three pounds of wa- 
ter into two ; and the whole of this is taken, at feveral 
draughts, in the courfe of twenty-four hours. In this pro- 
portion it proves fomewhat warm on the ftomach, and in 
larger proportion it gives a painful warmth, with ficknels, 
and even vomiting. It fometimes renders the pulfe frequent, 
and heats the whole body. It has long had the reputation of 
curing venereal nodes, which mercury had failed to do ; and 
for its ufe in fuch cafes, fee Russel, in Lond. Med. Obf. 
Vol. III. art. 22. 

It is likewife faid to cure other remains of the venereal 
difeafe, which mercury, taken in large quantities, had failed 
to do. And in one cafe of ulcerations in many different 
parts of the body, which remained after mercury had been 
long and largely employed, I have found them entirely cured 
by the ufe of the decoction of mezereon for two or three 
weeks. 

Dr. Home has not only found this deco£lion to cure 
fcirrhous tumours which remain after the venereal difeafe, 
and after the ufe of mercury, but that it healed alfo fome 
fcirrhous tumours from other caufes. I have frequently em- 
ployed it in feveral cutaneous affections, and fometimes with 
luccefs. 

Pulsatilla Nigricans. 

This is one of the remedies which we owe to the bene- 
volent induftry of Baron Storck ; but he has afcribed to it 
fo many wonderful effects, that his credit is hurt with many 
perfons, and has made many neglecl: to give this remedy a 
frequent and fair trial. It has particularly concurred with 
this in Scotland, that the plant is not a native of this country, 
and that there has not been ready accefs to it : But whatever 
may become of the credit of Baron Storck's experiments, I 
muff obferve that the nlant is an acrid fubftance, and therefore 
capable of being aftive ; and from the fingular matter re- 
fembling camphirc, which water diftilled from it contains, it 
may have peculiar powers and virtues. 

I would ftill recommend it to the attention of my country- 
men, and particularly to a repetition of trials in that difeafe fo 
frequently otherwife incurable, the amaurofis. The nega- 
tive experiments of Berg i us, and others, are not fufficient 
to difcourage all trials, confidering that the difeafe may de- 
pend upon different caufes ; fome of which may yield to re- 
medies, though others do not. 

Besides 
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Besides the whole of the above lift, there are fome other 
ftimulants which have been formerly employed in medicine ; 
but notdifcovering any peculiar qualities, they have been of 
late neglected : and I have therefore now taken notice only 
of the few that ftill keep a place in our difpenfatory lifts. In 
making thefe omiffions, I cannot however fail to obferve, 
that it is from the moft acrid, and perhaps poifonous fubftan- 
ces, that is, in thofe which aft molt powerfully on the hu- 
man body, that we are to expe£f. powerful remedies ; and 
though they are at prefent properly omitted in our difpenfato- 
ry litis, as not proper to embarrafs the apothecary, they are, 
however, proper objefts of inquiry to all perfons who would 
improve the practice of phytic. 



CHAPTER VI. 

S E D A N T I A. 

THESE are the medicines which directly, and without 
evacuation, diminith the motions and powers of the hu- 
man fyftem. They are of different kinds, as they act more 
immediately upon the nervous or fanguiferous fyftems ; and 
we are to treat of them accordingly under the titles of Nar- 
cotics or Refrigerants ; the former to be firft confidered here. 

SECT. I. 

Of Narcotics. 

These are the medicines which diminith the fenfibility 
and irritability of the fyftem, and thereby the motions and 
the powers of motion in it. They are commonly remarkable 
for inducing that ceffation of fenfe and motion in which 
fleep confifts ; and are therefore often named Soporific or 
Hypnotic medicines. 

As their power and operation may be extended fo far as 
to extinguifh the vital principle altogether, they form that 
fet of fubliances which are properly, and tuch as may be 
ftriclly, called the Poifonous. 

As the powers of fenfe and motion chiefly depend upon 
the ftate of the brain, fo it has been commonly fuppofed that 

the 
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the medicines we treat of, aft primarily and efpecially upon 
that organ : but not to mention the objections that might be 
made to any hypothefis that has been maintained on this fub- 
jeft, it will be enough to remark, that as the operation of 
narcotics diminifhes the motions and powers of motion, efpe- 
cially in the parts to which they are immediately applied, and 
that they do this in parts which are entirely removed 
from all connexion with the brain ; we mull conclude, that 
their operation is upoij a matter in common to the whole of 
the nervous fyflem. 

To be more explicit on this fubjeft, we afTume the hypo- 
thefis we have before maintained, that there is a fubtile 
elaflic fluid inherent in the medullary fubflance of the brain 
and nerves, upon the motions of which all fenfe and vital 
motions depend ; and by which, therefore, motions are 
communicated from every one part to every other of the 
nervous fyflem. 

From many phenomena it appears, that the mobility of 
this fluid may be more or lefs at different times ; and parti- 
cularly that it may be afFefted in thefe refpefts by external 
bodies applied to the nerves. Such then we conceive to be 
the operation of narcotic medicines, that they diminifh the 
mobility of the nervous power, and in a certain quantity can 
deflroy that mobility altogether. This is, in general, the 
operation of narcotic fedatives ; but it fuflers various modi- 
fications, which, though we cannot clearly explain, we fhall, 
in confidering the particular narcotics, endeavour to go fur- 
ther than has been done before. 

After this general idea of the operation of narcotics, it 
is to be remarked, that although their operation is, as we have 
faid, firft, and efpecially on the nerves, to which they are 
immediately applied, they are very conflantly at the fame 
time communicated to other communicating nerves, more or 
lefs, according to the number and fenfibility of the nerves to 
which they are firft applied. 

The moft remarkable and frequent inflance of this is in 
the application of narcotics to the internal furface of the flo- 
mach ; where both the number and peculiar fenfibility of the 
nerves give,occafion to a very extenfive widely diffufed ope- 
ration : for it is to be further remarked, that almoft every ap- 
plication to a particular part, is communicated more or lefs 
to the origin of the nerves, or common fenforium ; from 
which, again, its operation is more or lefs communicated to 
the whole fyflem. 

From 
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From the accounts juft now given, it will be obvious, that 
it is efpecially, and mod commonly, from the operation of 
narcotics on the ftomach, communicated to the brain, that 
general effefts fo readily appear in the whole fyllem : and it 
is accordingly thefe effefts extending from the fenforium to 
the whole fyftem, that have been chiefly attended to in the 
operation of narcotics. 

But it is proper to be more particular, and therefore to 
obferve, that the effecTs of our narcotics, commonly and 
efpecially, firft appear in thofe funftidtis in which the mobi- 
lity of the nervous fluid admits the moft readily of a change ; 
that is, the animal functions, in the ceffation of which fleep 
confifts : and therefore it is that this is fo commonly in- 
duced. 

At the fame time, the effefts appear alfo in the vital func- 
tions, fo far, that the motions of thefe are weakened, and the 
frequency of their aftion rendered lefs ; and although this, 
from confiderations to be mentioned afterwards, may not 
conftanxlv appear, there are, however, innumerable experi- 
ments which prove, that it is frequently, and even common- 
ly, the effecl; of narcotics. 

The power of narcotics, in diminifhing the mobility of 
the nervous power, appears ftill more confiderably, and 
without ambiguity, in the natural functions. Thus, the ac- 
tivity of the alimentary canal, that chief organ of the natural 
functions, is always diminifhed by narcotics any how thrown 
into the body. 

Another effe£t of narcotics, relative to the natural 
functions, is the diminution and fufpenfion of all fecretions, 
and of every excretion except that of fweat. 

From all this it appears, that the operation of narcotics 
extends to everf fun&ion depending upon the energy of the 
brain : with refpecl: to which they mow a fedative power ; 
which, though various in its degree, and varioufly modified, 
both by the different conditions of the narcotic, and by the 
different conditions of the body to which it is applied, yet 
the effecls are univerfally and directly fedative. 

There is, however, here, a confiderable difficulty occur- 
ing ; as it is to be particularly remarked, that narcotics, in- 
ftead of proving always fedative, or diminifhing the aclion of 
the heart, they often feem to be powerfully ftimulant with re- 
fpeft to this, and in their firft operation often increafe the 
force and frequency of its aclion. 

How 
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How this, in confiftency with our general doclrine, may 
he explained, is difficult to fay. Some have imagined, that 
in the fame narcotic fubltance there is a ftimulant as well as a 
fedative matter : and that they have foiiae foundation for this 
O pirfion, appears from this, that the fubftance of the narcotic 
is acrid to the tafte, and when applied to the fkin, readily in- 
flames it ; and that in wine, or other ardent fpirits commonly 
acting as narcotics, the ftimulant matter is in large proportion, 
may be readily admitted. 

Bur on the other^iand, the direci ftimulant power is 
doubtful; as in many fubftances the fedative power appeals 
in mattes of fo very fmall bulk : and in that bulk the ttimu- 
lant matter can hardly be 111 fuch proportion as to ftimulate 
the heart very powerfully ; as we know no other inftance of 
a pure ftimulant that in the fame bulk will have that effeci, 
even when applied to the ftomach or in any other way to the 
body. Another confideration may be alfo offered here. 
There is no ground to fuppofe, that where a ftimulant and fe- 
dative power are combined in the fame matter, that,*as fre- 
quently happens here, the ftimulant power Ihould commonly 
a£t before the fedative. 

To explain therefore the ftimulant effects that often appear 
from the exhibition of narcotics, it feems neccilaiy to affign 
fome other caufe than the direct ftimulant power of the fub- 
ftance applied ; and it appears to be that refiftance and confe- 
<juent activity, which the animal (economy isfuited tooppofe 
to every application that has a tendency to hurt it. 

This power, as we have laid before, is well-known in the 
fchools of phytic, under the tnlc. of the Vis Con/ervatrixet 
Medical) ix Natura ; which, howe\ er difficult to explain, mull, 
as a general law of the animal ceconomy, be admitted as a mat- 
ter of fact, as we have above, on the lubjec^offtimulants, en- 
deavoured to prove very fully. 

We have no doubt that it might he fairly employed here, 
to account for the ftimulant effects which fo often appear 
upon the exhibition of narcotics, which are indeed very often 
evident and conhderable ; hut they do not imply any direftly 
ftimulant power in the narcotic fubftance, as they can be fo 
well accounted fur bv confidering them as indirect ftimulants, 
in the manner we have both here and above explained. 

1 will only add one other iilullration on this fu 
It is frequently the eflfecl of narcotics to excite that delirium 
which is well known under the name ol Ebriety orDrunken- 
nefs. This often appearing with the lame circumflances 

Vol. II. U that 
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that are afcribed to a ftimulant power, has been frequently 
fuppofed to arife from a ftimulus applied to the brai n : and rt 
is true that it does in fome meafure depend upon the ftimu- 
lant operation which here takes place in the manner we have 
explained : but were it proper here, it might be fhown by the 
laws of the animal ceconomy, that a ftimulus is commonly 
inefficient ; and that it is only by the concurrence of a feda- 
tive power that the fymptoms of ebriety produced by the ex- 
hibition of narcotics, can be accounted for. 

We conclude therefore upon the whole, that the operation 
of narcotics is always direclly fedative. But before we pro- 
ceed to illuftrate this in particulars, it will be proper to take 
notice of a circumftance that relates to the operation of feda- 
tives in general. With refpect to them, it is to be remarked, 
that when fedatives thrown into the body do not prove abfo- 
lutely mortal, their operation is of a certain duration only; 
and therefore, after a certain time, or at lead fooner or later, 
according to circumftances, it entirely ceafes, or at leaft that 
its effects are greatly diminifhed. 

It is in confequence of this that, when for the purpofes of 
medicine, it is neceffary that the effects of narcotics be conti- 
nued. This can only be done by a repetition in due time of 
the fedative : and upon fuch occafions it is found, that the 
law of the ceconomy, by which all impreflions which do not 
excite to action by repetition become weaker, here takes 
place; and therefore that, in the repetition of narcotics, the 
lmp/effion, that is, the dofe, mull be made flronger than be- 
fore. This happens conftantly in the repetition of nar- 
cotics ; and to perfons acquainted with the powers of cuilom, 
affords an argument, that in molt inftances thdfe narcotics 
aft by their fedative rather than by their ftimulant powers. 

This ceafiffg of the effe6ts of narcotics is difficult to ex- 
plain: and to do it, we mull take notice that it is connected 
with a queftion occurring with refpeft' to natural fleep, which 
is, whether this, alter it has taken place for fome time, always 
ceafes from ftimuli applied ? or if it ceafes fpontaneoullv upon 
the fyftem being reftored to the flate in which it was before 
the caufes of fleep were applied ? The latter account well be 
adopted by thole who fuppofe the nervous fluid to be a fecre- 
tion that may be exhaufted and again reftored and fupplied. 
But tins is a fuppofitionfo improbable, that I believe few main- 
tain it at pre font : and if fo, thequeflion returns to fay how 
the Hate of the nervous fluid, either when natural fleep has fub- 
fifted for fome time, or when it has been artificiallv induced 
by narcotics, returns or is reftored to its waking condition ? 

Although 
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Although it mav be difficult to explain what phyfical 
or mechanical condition thedifFercnt ftates ofileep and wak- 
ing confift in, it is highly probable that thefe two ftates do 
truly alternate with each other. That the ftate of waking 
does neceflarily induce the ftate of fleep, will be readily ad- 
mitted ; and it is equally probable that a certain time of fleep 
does not only take off the ftate of fleep, but does alfo induce 
the condition neceffary to the waking ftate. If this is admitt- 
ed with regard to natural fleep, it will be readily allowed 
that the fame means will alfo operate on the ftate induced by 
narcotics, and will therefore at length put an end to it. 

These are the confiderations I can offer with refpecf to 
Sedatives in general: and what might be further attempted in 
this way will appear more properly from what is to be ftud of 
the particular fubftances to. be treated of under this title. 
And I begin with the confideration of that fedative, which of 
all others has been the moil employed in medicine. 

PARTICULAR NARCOTICS. 

Opium. 

This is procured by various means, from a fpecies of 
poppy, which has properly got for its trivial name that of 
Papavtr Somni/erum. The botanical hiftory of this plant, 
and the various means of procuring opium from it, have now 
been defcribed in fo many different books, that it is by no 
means neceffary to repeat them here* or to determine by 
which of them the opium of our ihops is particularly obtain- 
ed ; and I omit more readily any accounts of thefe, as it feems 
fufficiently probable, that though they may give fubftances of 
different degrees of purity and power, they do not give a me- 
dicine of different qualities : and we fhall now proceed to 
confider that quality as it is found in the opium common in 
our Ihops. 

In the firft place, we (hall confider its operation and ef- 
fects as in general witbrefpeft to the animal ceconomy ; and 
afterwards confider how thefe effecfs are varied and modified 
by the circumftanccs of particular difeafes in which they arc 
employed. 

Tn e general effefls of opiumare very much the fame with 
thole mentioned already as in common to narcotics; and in- 
deed thefe were chiefly taken from the example of opium , 
though a more particular confideration may itill be proper 
here. 

The 
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The general effcft of narcotics, and perhaps even- partr- 
cular effect that has been taken notice of, we fuppofe to de- 
pend on the power of thefe fubftances in diminifbing the mo- 
bility, and in a certain manner fufpending the motion or the 
nervous fluid. 

Tins we profecute therefore more particularly with re- 
fpeft to opium; and the operation of this that feems firft to 
be taken notice of, is its power of inducing fleep. 

This is a ftateof the animal ceconomy which ipOntaneouf- 
\y occurs in man, and perhaps in all other animals in their na- 
tural and healthy flute, once in the courfeof every diurnal re- 
volution of the fun. 

In man, in whom only we are particularly concerned, it is 
varioufly modified ; hut in its moU natural and complete flate, 
it conflfts in a total collation of the exercife of all fenfation 
and thought, and confequcntlv of all intellectual operation ; 
and at the fame time therefore of all exercife of volition, and 
of the motions of the fyftem depending upon this. 

As we take it here for granted, that all exercife of fenfe 
and voluntary motion depend upon the motion of the ner- 
vous fluid to and from the brain, we conclude that fleep con- 
fids in a fnfpenfion of thefe motions. The caufes of this fu- 
fpenfion have been varioufly afligned ; but it does not appear 
neceffary to confider thefe fevcral opinions here, as we liip- 
pofe it to be demonftrated elfwhere mat it depends upon the 
nature of the nervous fluid itfelf, difpofed to the alternate 
ftatcs of torpor and mobility. 

Wit at is the phyfical or mechanical condition of the ner- 
vous fluid in thefe different ftates, we do not pretend to ex- 
plain; but it feems to be enough for our prefent purpofe to 
fdy, that opium produces the fame Hate that occursin natural 
fleep. As in this, therefore, the motions from the extremi- 
ties of the nerves to the fen fori urn ceafe, we can readily un- 
derftand how opium, producing this flate, can produce a cef- 
fation of all fenfe of pain or other irritation ariflng from any 
part of the fyftem. 

At the fame time, as in fleep, the exercife of will and eve- 
ry motion from the brain to the other parts of the fyftem en- 
tirely ceafe; fo opium can fufpend every motion from the 
brain into the voluntary organs, whether the motions in thefe 
appear in the form of convulfion or fpafm. 

ErT not only do thefe powers of opium appear in the a- 
nmal functions; but in fo far as the other motions of the fyf- 
tem depend, as I prcfumc they do, on ih.e conftant energy of 
the brain, opium certainly diminifhes the force of this, and 
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thereby diminifhes, and to a certain degree fufpends, all the 
vital and natural functions. 

To profecutc the analogy of natural fleep with that induced 
by opium, it is proper to obferve, that natural deep occurs 
more or lefs readily as the caufes producing it have been 
greater or lefs; and chiefly therefore according to the labours 
of the preceding day: but more certainly if thofe irritations 
commonly arifing from the exercife of the functions, or from 
external impreflions, are more completely abfent ; and parti- 
cularly thofe of the former kind, arifing from interrupted di- 
geffion, from the earncftnefs of mental occupations, and from 
theincrealed action of the fanguiferous fyflem. 

Making allowance for thefe circumflances, the occur- 
rence of fleep is very much under the government of a peri- 
odical revolution which the fyflem is fubjecled to: and under 
the influence of this, it may occur at its ufual period, though 
the labours of the preceding day may have been much lefs 
than ufual; and it will only be prevented by fome of the irri- 
tations juil now mentioned, or others prevailing in the fyftem. 

Whin fleep occurs infpitc ot the circumflances that have 
a tendency to prevent it, it will be broken by thofe irritations, 
that is, by the caufes of watching frequently intervening ; or 
if thefe do not proceed fo far as to excite watching, they may 
render the fleep incomplete, by producing only a partial inter- 
ruption of thought : and as this exercife of thought, when it 
is partial only, mult be irregular, fo it muft produce that in- 
coherent and inconfiftent thinking which we call dreaming. 

Acco R D i N G to the degree of the caufes, dreams may be 
mild, and perhaps agreeable; or, according to the violence of 
their caufes, they may be more turbulent, and with more e- 
motion produced. It appears that, even from moderate cau- 
fes, they arc different, and prove either cheerful or gloomy 
according to the tone of mind prevailing intheperfon affeft- 
ed; but why, from violent caufes, they arc generally of the 
frightful kind, I cannot explain. 

Sic ii are the different Aates of natural fleep : and when it 
is over the effects of it are alfo different, while there is either 

nfe of cafe lrorn all the irritations which the fyflem was 
affected with before, and when the fleep is faid to be refresh- 
ing, or there remains fome of thofe irritations that had difturb- 
ed their fleep, and therefore give a defireof its continuence. 

ETHER, without any fitch irritations, the ftate of fleep 
does not give a difpofition to its continuance, I leave my fpe- 
culating readers to confidcr : but, however they may deter- 
mine, 
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mine, it will not affetl the proportion I maintained above, 
that the ftate of deep induces the (late fit for watching ; fince 
it is evident that a Hate of deep fubfifting for fome time indu- 
ces a ftate of the fyftem more ready to be affefted by ftimuli 
of all kinds. 

Analogous to thc r e different dates of natural deep, and 
ofitsconh-quences, are the dates induced by opium. If the 
fydem is tolerably free from irritation, opium induces a 
deep which would not have fpontaneoufly occurred. Even 
though fprae irritations diould prevail, if thefe be moderate, 
opium, by diminishing fenfibility, may induce deep, and will 
do it more or lefs according to the dofe employed. In fome 
cafes, though the power of the dofe employed may not be 
fuflicient to induce deep, it may be able to take off, or at 
lead to diminifh, the caufes of redlellnefs which had prevail- 
ed' and thereby give a tranquility that, fubfiding for fome 
tjmie, is often found equal to the refreihment of deep. 

There are, however, cafes in which the irritations of 
the fydem are too ftrong to be overcome by the force of any 
moderate dofe of opium ; and in fuch cafes no deep is pro- 
duced, and at the fame time the conflict arifing between the 
dimulant irritations and the fedative power of opium, gives a 
farther irritation to the fydem, which is often very hurtful to 
it. Such, however, is the force of the fedative power of 
opium in inducing deep, that if the dofe be large it will over- 
come very ftrong irritations ; and it is to be remarked, that 
the conflict juft now mentioned, often arifes from the dofe 
of opium being too fmall, and when a larger would have pre- 
vailed over the irritations more entirely. 

The management of this, which is often a difficult mat- 
ter in practice, muft be directed by the nature of the irrita- 
tions prevailing. It appears, that when the irritations are 
primarily, and efpecially applied to the brain, and not at all to 
the fanguiferous fyftem, the force of opium may be employ- 
ed very freely, and to any extent, and in a large dofe will 
always either take off the irritation entirely, or at lead for 
fome time fufpend its operation ; and from thence it appears, 
that in purely nervous cafes, opium may be employed in very 
large dofes with great fafety. 

But I have obferved above, that narcotics, and particu- 
larly opium, in its fird operation, often irritates the fan?ui- 
ferous fyftem, and excites the force of the circulation. And 
however we may difpute about the caufes of this, the fact is 
certain, and that this, in a certain degree, gives opium the 

powers 
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powers of a cordial and exhilarant. On this occafion, it is 
to be obfervcd, that though the action of the ftimulant fhould 
not entirely prevent the fedative power, it often puts it off 
for fome 'time, to give what we may call the intermediate 
Hale ofebriety ; which, according to the balance between 
the Uimulant and fedative power, may appear more or lefs, 
or may fubfift for a longer or (horter time, and may therefore 
more particularly explain the operation of opium in different 
perfons and cafes. 

The confideration of the ftimulant power of opium will 
particularly explain why, in perfons in whom the ftimulant 
power is confiderable, the effects of a moderate dofe of 
opium, inflead of inducing fleep, may, by the increafed ac- 
tion of the heart, appear to prevent it ; and this probably may 
alfo be a frequent caufe of opium's not inducing fleep. It 
will alfo be obvious, that in any cafe when the irritations ♦al- 
ready prevailing in the fyftem, and preventing fleep, depend 
upon an increafed a£tion of the heart and arteries, the addi- 
tion of the ftimulus of opium, more ready to take place in 
fuch cafes, mult certainly prevent fleep, with all the bad con- 
fequences of the conflict above-mentioned. In many cafes, 
however, the fedative power does prevail, and at length in- 
duces fleep ; the ftate of which fleep, and its effe£ts, may be 
underftood from what is faid above. 

If the fedative power of opium prevails, not only over 
the general energy of the brain, but alfo over its exertion in 
incrcafing the action of the heart, the effects upon the whole 
may perhaps befalutary; but if the irritation of the heart 
either continues after the aftion of the opium has ceafed, or 
be then, from that very aclion, more eafily renewed, the 
effects may certainly be pernicious. 

It appears clearly, that the ftimulant and fedative powers 
of opium operate at one and the fame time; and in no in- 
flame more remarkably than in that of opium proving pow- 
erfully fudorific. The increafed action of the heart 5 , how- 
ever excited, has a tendency to produce fweating ; but every 
body knows that it is difficult to produce fweating by the 
power of medicines purely flimulant, and at all time's opium 
has been found to be the moil effectual of all fudorifics. This, 
by fome, may be afcribed entirely to its ftimulant power ; 
but it is highly probable that the fedative power, concurring 
at the fame time, by rdaxingthe extreme veffeis, renders the 
fweating a more certain effeft, and more confiderable in its 
degn 

Are 
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Are not the fweatings which often occur in natural deep, 
and particularly the colliquative fweat in heaics, analogous 
to this, as depending upon an irritation and weaknef's of the 
extreme veffels concurring together ? 

Before I finilh the operation of opium in general, it is 
proper for me to confider what changes it may produce in 
the ftate of the fluids. It has been very commonly imagined 
that opium rarefies the blood; but I can find no foundation 
„ for this. In many inflances it produces its effects on the ner- 
vous fyftem while it is yet in the ftomach, and before it can 
be fuppofed to have reached the mafs of blood, and often be- 
fore it appears to increafe the action of the heart. But even 
fuppofing fome portion of it to be introduced into the blood- 
velfels, whilft it is not alledged that it a&s as a ferment, we 
trufl to the genera] principle, that no kind of matter applied 
in fmall proportion can have any confiderable effect upon 
the mixture of a much larger mafs. 

By an argument therefore a priori, I conclude that opium 
does not rarefy the blood. It is, however, alledged as a fatt 
that it does f o ; but we maintain that the fymptoms which are 
fuppofed to be in proof of this may be owing only, or entire- 
ly, to the increafed action of the heart and arteries, which will 
often give fuch appearance without any change in the flatc of 
the blood. And if it be further alledged, that after the ufc 
of opiates, the veffels are found in a more turgid Hate, we are 
ready to admit the fa6t, but are difpoftdto impute this to the 
flower motion of the blood in that cafe produced, by the 
weaker action of the extreme veffels giving occafion to the 
accumulation of it in the larger; and that this will appear, 
efpecially in the veffels of the head, and in the fyflem of the 
venaportarum ; in both of which the blood is more liable to 
liagnate in every cafe of languid circulation. 

With refpeci to the fluidity of the blood in confequence 
of the frequent ufe df opium and other narcotics, we may ad- 
mit the fact; but we fuppofe it to be in confequence of a ffate 
of rhe circulation rather than of the effect of mixture: The 
experiments adduced in proof of the latter opinion beim* 
made on blood drawn out of the veffels, and with fuch a pro- 
portion of mixture as cannot by any means be applied to them 
while the)' are in circulation, and therefore that fuch experi- 
ments do not afford anv conclufion. 

Having now confidcred the effecls of opium upon the 
human fyflem more generally, I proceed, in the next place, 
to confider how thefe general effects are fuited to the circum- 
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fiances of particular difeafes: And firfl, of its employment in 
continued fevers. 

The nature of continued fevers was, in former times, lit- 
tle underftood by phyficians; and I flatter myfelf that I have 
fomcwhat advanced the itate of our knowledge on this fub- 
jefcl, though I mufl allow that there are feveral circumftances 
of continued fevers not yet fufficiently explained and under- 
llood. For the general do&rine, fo far as I have been able 
to deliver it, I mufl refer the reader to my other writings, 
and mufl confine myfelf here to thofe parts of the doclrine 
which relate to the ufe of opium in continued fevers. 

To this purpofe we are difpofed to think, that almofl all 
our continued fevers arife from contagion, or from certain 
corruptions of human effluvia proving fuch ; and it is highly 
probable that thofe contagions, or matters fimilar to them, acl: 
as fedative powers, and, applied to the human body, produce 
a debility, which both induces the fever and fubfifls through 
the whole courfe of it, proving the circumftance from which 
the danger of fever chiefly arifes. In this view of the mat- 
ter, opium, as a flimulant to the heart and arteries, may be 
confidered as a principal remedy in fevers; and as fuch we 
are difpofed, with the molt part of our prefent practitioners, 
to confider it : But that it is univerfally fuch, and in every 
circumftance of fever proper, we are very far from thinking. 

In very many of the fevers of this climate, there appears in 
the beginning of them to be more or lefs of an inflammatory 
diathefis in the fyflem ; and during this flate I hold, and have 
often feen, the ufe of opium to be extremely hurtful. It does 
not then either induce deep or relieve pain, but aggravates the 
inflammatory fymptoms, and often determines to particular in- 
flammations, which prove afterwards fatal. 

In different fevers this inflammatory (late is in different de- 
grees, and of different duration. In fome cafes of the moll 
powerful contagions, it may appear very little, and fuch cafes 
may very poffibly admit the early ufe of opium; but in mofl of 
the cafes in which cold fo frequently concurs in the produc- 
tion of the fever, we fuppofe that fuch inflammatory flate com- 
monly fubfifls for the firfl; week of the difeafe ; and therefore, 
for that fpace of time, we hold opium to be a dangerous, and 
at lead an ambiguous remedy. 

As the difeafe advances, the inflammatory flate generally 
difappears in the fecond week, and the fymptoms of debility 
become more evident. In this condition opium may be em- 
ployed, and more or lefs as the fymptoms of debility and irrf- 
• II. X union 
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tation are more diftin&ly apparent; but even in this fecond 
ftage, it is an ambiguous remedy; and if it increafes delirium, 
and does not readily induce fleep, it may be very hurtful, 
and is therefore to be employed with great caution. 

In this advanced ftate of fevers, there is a circumflance 
which occurs that we are affured of as a facl, though we can- 
not well explain it. The caufe of fevers gives an irritation to 
the brain, which is not of the inflammatory kind, but produ- 
ces convulfive motions of the limbs to a confiderable degree; 
and to this irritation it is that we impute the fubfultus tendi- 
num fo much taken notice of as occurring in the advanced 
ftate of fevers. 

The fame irritation alfo frequently produces a delirium; 
which, as not of the phrenetic and inflammatory kind, we 
name the Maniacal. To remove thefe effecls of irritation I 
find opium to be a fovereign remedy ; and it may not only be 
employed freely, but muft commonly be given in large dofes, 
and thefe alfo repeated every eight hours, unlefs fleep and a 
remiflion of the convulfive motions and delirium fhall allow 
of longer intervals. Forfome time, however, in the advanc- 
ed ft ages of fever, though thefe fymptoms, by the ufe of opi- 
um, may be much abated, they are liable to recur, unlefs they 
are obviated by the repetition of the opiate. 

There is ftill another circumflance in the advanced flagc 
of fevers that on this occafion requires to be taken notice of. 
Though the moll part of our fevers arifing from contagion 
may have little genera! inflammatory diathefis accompanying 
them, and be on the contrary attended with much debility, 
there occurs however, from caufes not eafily afligned, fome 
topical inflammation of the brain, which has frequently ap- 
peared upon difleclion, after fevers of the molt nervous or 
putrid kind. Thefe topical inflammations, and the delirium 
depending upon them, do not admit of opium, and all their 
fymptoms are much aggravated by it. The exiftence, howe- 
ver, of fuch topical inflammation, is not always eafily afcer- 
tained; and fome fuffuiion of the eyes is not always a certain 
proof of it: but we can give no better directions for the ma- 
nagement of this matter than thofe given bv Sir John Prin- 
gle, with refpeft to the ufe of wine in the jail fever. 

These are the remarks I have to offer on the ufe of opi- 
um in continued fevers. Many are more fond of a more 
i'rec ufe of it than had been common before, and have believ- 
ed that t.iis was introduced by a certain noted teacher and au- 
thor; but I aflert, that I myfelf was the firlt who freelv and 
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largely employed opium in fevers, under certain reftri£tions 
indeed, which, neglected by other practitioners, have occafi- 
oned much mifchief. 

In the cure of intermittent fevers, opium, orfome ofthofe 
compofitions of which it was the chief ingredient, were very 
much employed by the ancients; but fince the ufe of Peruvi- 
an bark has been introduced, opium has been lefs employed, 
and only by perfons who were prejudiced againft the bark. 
Mr. Beryat of the Academy of Sciences, without know- 
ing any thing of what had been done before, has endeavoured 
to recommend the ufe of opium; but without mowing any 
underftanding of the nature of the difeafe, or of the remedy 
he propofes to be employed. He has been therefore, fo far 
as I know, little followed by any practitioners fince that time. 

1 o judge properly of its ufe, we muft attend to the nature 
of the difeafe, which I hope is better underftood now than it 
was before. It appears to me clearly, that the recurrences 
of the paroxyfms of intermittent fevers depend upon the re- 
currence of a ftate of debility, and that this is to be prevented 
either by the ufe of tonics or ftimulants, which may excite 
the aftion of the heart and arteries, and fupport that excite- 
ment till the period of acceffion is over. 

For this purpofe, various means of exciting fever and 
fweat have been employed ; and there is perhaps no medicine 
that can be more effectually employed for that purpofe than 
opium. It appears that Dr. Boerhaave's fudoriferum 
antipyreticum rarofallens derived its chief virtue from the 
two grains of opium which it contained, and which determin- 
ed it to acl as a fudorific. Opium alone has been employed, 
by being given an hour or two before the time of acceffion', 
and has prevented the return of a fit without exciting fweat' 
and merely as a ftimulus and antifpafmodic ; but the confe- 
rences of this, as marked by Baron Storck and others, 
have been fometimes bad : and it feems that the fafe and more 
certain police will be, to direa opium to operate by fweating. 

We need hardly fay here, that almofl every praaitioner 
has found it ufeful to join opium to Peruvian bark, or other 
tonics, in the cure of intermittents. Not only in correain? 
the purgative quality of the bark, which fometimes take 
place, but even where no fuch purgative quality is to be 
apprehended, we are certain that a quantity of opium join 
edwuh the bark, makes it fit eafier upon the flomach than 
with certain perfons it would otherwife do; and that a 
portion of it, joined with two or three dofes of the bark 

which' 
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which are given immediately before the time of acceffion, 
enables it, in lefs quantity than it would othervvife do, to pre- 
vent the return of paroxyfms. 

A particular ufe of the bark in intermittents has not 
long ago been propofedand praftifed by Dr. Lind, of Haf- 
lar, which is the giving opium in the time of the hot ftage of 
the paroxyfms. As I have had no experience of this prac- 
tice, I cannot either recommend it, or oiler the fufpicions I 
have of its being improper. 

We proceed, in the next place, to confider the ufe of opi- 
um in inflammatory difeafes, in which the practitioners of al- 
moft all ages have declared it to be hurtful ; and we fhould be 
much furprifed if any perfon engaged in practice for any 
length of time had not found it frequently to be fo. The rea- 
fon of it is alfo obvious ; for, if inflammatory difeafes confift 
in an increafed action of the heart and arteries with a phlo- 
giftic diathefis, which caufes and fupports this increafed acti- 
on, it is highly probable that every ftimulus applied to the fy- 
flem muft do the fame, and thereby aggravate the difeafe ; but 
opium, on many occafions, as we have faid already, is a ftimu- 
Jant power; and whoever denies this, asfomein writing have 
done, appears to deny and mifreprefent fa£ts admitted by eve- 
ry body elfe. For my part, I conclude with the utmoft confi- 
dence, that opium, in general, is hurtful in all inflammatory 
difeafes, and difpofed to increafe the phlogiftic diathefis of the 
fyftem ; and, as all practitioners are agreed that blood-letting 
affords the mod effectual means for the cure of that diathefis, 
fo we are perfuaded of the propriety of Dr. Yo u N g's gene- 
ral rule, that opium is improper in all thole cafes in which 
blood-letting is neceffary. 

But I muft allow, as he does, that there may be excepti- 
ons, or circumftances in certain inflammatory difeafes, that 
may admit, or perhaps rcquiie the ufe of opium. Such are 
thofe cafes in which the inflammatory {late arifes from irrita- 
tion in a particular part producing fpafm and fupervening in- 
flammation. Thus, in cafes of jaundice, I have found a bi- 
liary ftone.in palling the biliary duels, give fuch an irritation 
as to produce a confiderable degree of inflammatory ftate in 
the fyftem; and though I have found it neceffarv, for mode- 
rating this, to employ blood-letting, yet, as I confidered the 
paffage of the ftone to be chiefly interrupted by a fpafmodic 
confhiction of the duels, I have employed opium for taking 
off this with great advantage. 

Similar circumftances have frequently occurred in the 
cafe df urinary calculi pauing i he ureters, in which I have found 

it 
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it neceflary to employ opium and blood-letting at the fame 
time. 

In like manner, as opium is ufeful in moderating excreti- 
ons; fo where the irritation occafions an increafe of thefe ex- 
cretions, which is attended with affefiions which irritate the 
whole fyflem, opium becomes efpecially ufeful. Hence it 
becomes fo generally ufeful in catarrhal affe&ions, and the 
cough attending them ; and probably it is this analogy that has 
brought the ufe of opium to be frequently employed in pneu- 
monic inflammations. It is poflible that there may be cafes 
of fuch inflammations wherein the opium may be more ufe- 
ful in taking off the cough, than hurtful by aggravating the 
inflammatory ftateof the fyflem : but I have hardly met with 
fuch cafes; and even in the recent ftate of catarrhs from cold, 
I have found the early ufe of opium manifeftly hurtful : and 
in cafes of pneumonic inflammation I have always found it 
to be very much fo, if exhibited before the violence of the 
difeafe had been moderated by repeated blood-lettings. 

When that indeed has been done, 1 have found the opi- 
um very ufeful in quieting the cough ; and I have hardly ever 
found it hurtful by flopping expectoration. It may fufpend 
this for forne hours; but if the glands of the bronchia have 
been duly relaxed by bleeding and bliflering, the expectorati- 
on after the ufe of opiates always returns with more advan- 
tage than before. The mucus which had iffued before had 
been poured out from the follicles in an acrid flate; but, bv 
being made to flagnate, it becomes milder, and is difcharged 
in what the ancients called a Conco6led State, with more re- 
lief to the lungs. 

ALTHOUGH we are well perfuaded that opium, when it 
does not procure fweat, is always hurtful in inflammatory dif- 
eafes; yet I am ready to admit, that when it is directed to pro- 
cure fweat, it may be fo managed as to take off the inflamma- 
tory difpofnion of the fyflem, and thereby to cure the moft 
part of inflammatory affe&ions. This 'we certainly learn 
from the prefent practice in acute rheumatifm, which is often 
cured by a fweat excited by Dover's powder. We confi- 
der the difeafe to be purely of the inflammatory kind, and at- 
tended with every mark of inflammatory difpofnion; and 
therefore, when opium, in this difeafe, is given for the pur- 
pofeonly of relieving pain and giving fleep, we have found it 
conftantly hurtful; but we have always found, that fweating 
with Dover's powder was the moft effeftujl means of ta£ 
ing ofTthe whole of the difeafe. 

Before 
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Before difmiffing the confederation of the ufe of opium 
in inflammatory difeafes, I muft obferve that there is a certain 
ftate of thefe in which I judge it to be not onlyadmiffible, but 
often very ufeful. This is in the fuppurating ftate of inflam- 
mation; and, as foon as a determination to this has taken place, 
we fuppofe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem to be very 
much taken off, and therefore that the pain of fuppuration 
may be fafeh/ relieved by opium, as we are at the fame time 
perfuaded that opium promotes the procefs of fuppuration. 

The next fet of difeafes in which I am to take notice of 
the ufe of opium, are the Exanthemata: and I begin with eb- 
ferving, that as, in the whole of thefe it may befuppofed there 
is an acrimony diffufed over the whole fyftem, and giving 
fome irritation to it; fo we are of opinion, that opium, by 
moderating this irritation, may in general be ufeful, and that 
therefore it is often more admiffible than their other circurn- 
flances might feemto allow. 

But, to be more particular, the ufe of opium in the fmall- 
pox has, fince the time of Sydenham, been very much 
fpoken of. In the inflammatory ftate of the eruptive fever, I 
have always found opium to be hurtful ; but as foon as the 
difeafe has taken a determination to fuppuration, I have al- 
ways found it employed with advantage. As I had occafion 
to practice in this difeafe long before the praftice of inoculati- 
on become common in this country, I always found the prac- 
tice of Sydenham, in giving an opiate once or twice a-day, 
to be extremely ufeful, efpecially when, at the fame time, 
much coftivenefs was prevented by the ufe of laxative glyfters. 
Since the practice of inoculation became more common, and 
that by the feveral means employed, few puftules are poduc- 
ed, 1 hold the employment of of opiates to be unneceffaryand 
fuperfluous ; but when it happens, even after inoculation, that 
a numerous fet of puftules are produced on the face, I ftill 
hold the employment of opiates to be extremely proper : and 
when, either in confequence of common infection or of ino- 
culation, a confluent fmall-pox is produced, which is always 
attended with a low and putrid fever, I hold opium to be one 
of the moft effectual means of fupporting the vigour of the 
fyftem, and of producing as much of a kindly fuppuration as 
the nature of the difeafe will admit of. In fhort, I hold opi- 
um to be a very ufeful medicine in various circumftances of 
the fmall-pox; but I would not affert its abfolute utility to be 
fo great as the late Dr. de Haen, from his enmity to inocu- 
lation, has been led to maintain. 

The affinity that was fo long fuppofed to take place be- 
f-.« Pn tne fmall-pox and mealies, formerly led pra&itioners 
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to transfer the practice found ufeful in the one to that of the 
other; and I fufpeft that even Dr. Sydenham was under 
this influence in recommending fo flrongly as he has done the 
ufe of opiates in the meafles. 

The meafles, however, is purely, and often ftrongly, an in- 
flammatory difeafe, with a ftrong tendency to pneumonic in- 
flammation ; and I believe that the mod part of practitioners 
find blood-letting to be the moil certain means of obviating 
the fatal confequences of this difeafe. In many cafes there- 
fore of meafles, before bleeding had been duly employed, I 
have found opium to be not only ineffectual, but manifeftly 
hurtful. It is true indeed, that the meafles are very conftant- 
]y attended with a cough, for which the only certain remedy 
is opium : and as this fymptom is not only fevere, but may be 
fuppofed to aggravate the difeafe, the practitioner has a ftrong 
temptation to employ opium ; and I am of opinion that it 
may be employed more freely than the inflammatory nature 
of the difeafe might feem to admit of. I would however 
have pra&itioners, from what I have faid above on the ufe of 
opium in pneumonic inflammation, and now on the prefent 
fubject, be as much as poflible referved in the ufe of opium in 
the meafles, till the violence of the inflammatory ftatebe taken 
off by bleeding and other antiphlogiflic meafures. 

With refpeft to the ufe of opium in other exanthemata, I 
have little to fay. When the Ample fcarlatina, and even the 
fcarlatina anginofa, is purely inflammatory, without any ten- 
dency to a putrid ftate, I judge opium to be an unneceflary re- 
medy; and when the fcarlatina anginofa is of the putrid kind, 
I am perfuaded that opium may be pernicious. 

The next order of difeafes to be taken notice of in which 
opium may be employed, is that of haemorrhagies. From the 
manifeft power of opium in reftraining evacuations, an analo- 
gy has transferred the ufe of it to haemorrhagies, and both 
materia medica and practical writers have commended its ufe 
in fuch cafes; but we are perfuaded that there is much fallacy 
in the teftimonics that have been given of its good effects. 
We are well perfuaded, that every aftive baemorrhagy is ac- 
companied with aphlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem; of which 
we have juft now faid enough to fhow, that in fuch cafes opi- 
um is generally hurtful, and I have had feveral occafions 
in active haemorrhagies to obferve its being fo. If opium, 
therefore, is ever admiflible or ufeful in fuch cafes, it muft 
he in thofe in which the haemorrhagy is occafioned and fup- 
ported by a particular irritation. Thus, in a haemoptyfis, 

where 
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where the blood comes up without coughing, or when the 
cough attending it only anfes in confequence of blood be- 
ing poured out into the bronchia, as in cafes of hasmoptyfis 
from external violence, opium is of no fervice, and often 
does harm. But there are cafes in which the haemoptyfis is 
oecafioned by coughing, and appears only in confequence of 
the returns of coughing : in which cafes opium may, and has 
been of fervice. 

In the maenorrhagai which happens to women who are not 
pregnant, I have not found opium of fervice :but in the cafes 
of abortion and of child-bearing, the haemorrhagy very often 
depends uponfpafmodic affections ; in quieting of which opi- 
um may be highly ufeful. 

Th e r e is no difeafe in which opium has been more frequent- 
ly employed, or found more ufeful, than in catarrhal affecti- 
ons. Thefe very often depend upon an undue balance of the 
fyflem,that is, upon a languid perfpiration, neceffarily produc- 
ing a more copious determination to the lungs ; and this, as 
pouring out a mucus, is attended with much coughing. In 
many perfons this is habitual, or is readily renewed upon 
every flight application of cold ; and in fuch cafes and perfons 
opium is a fovereign remedy Whenever, therefore, there 
is little fever and much coughing, it may be employed very 
freely, that is, in dofes which have fedative effecls without 
heating the fyftem. The peculiar delicacy and irritability 
which occurred in Dr. G. Young, does not allow of his 
experience being admitted in forming any general rules. 

The remarks I have now made relate efpecially to habitu- 
al catarrhs^ but there is a catarrh arifing occafionally only 
from a flrong application of cold, almoft always attended 
with a phlogifhc diathefis of the fyftem, and probably with a 
more or lefs inflammatory flate of the mucous glands of the 
bronchia. Such a difeafe is to be cured by blood-letting, and 
an antiphlogiftic regimen ; and the early ufe of opium, by 
confirming the inflammatory ftate, has proved very hurtful. 
What I have faid above upon the management of the cough 
in cafes of pneumonic inflammation, is entirely applicable 
here, and fhould correct an abufe that has been too common 
and very mifchievous. 

Another profluvium in which opium has been much 
employed, is the dyfentery ; the nature of which, till very late- 
ly, has been very little underftood. If I am right in the pa- 
thology I haveelfewhere endeavoured to efhblifh, it will be 
obvious, that if the prefent practice of the frequent ufe of 
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jr^ntle laxatives be tl>- mod efieftual mcafure, it will be equal- 
ly evident that opiates muft be commonly hurtful ; and not- 
withstanding the urgency of pain, it is at beft a very precari- 
ous remedy, and to be avoided as much as poflible. This, 
however, feems now to be fo well underltood by our practiti- 
oners, that there is no occafion for my infilling longer on it 
here. 

I HAVE now eonfidered the life of opium in all thofe ca- 
fes in which it is moil nice and difficult, that is, in all the vari- 
ous difcafesof the febrile kind; and with refpeft to others, 
our work will be morceafy. 

In the cotomale difeafes, it is obvious that opium can hard- 
ly in any cafe be admiffible. In fome cafes of palfy, attend- 
ed with convulfive motions, I have known it employed, and 
with fuccefs.in relieving thefe motions* but manifeitly, at the 
fame time, aggravating the primary difeafes 

I N dy fpepfia and hypochondriafis, there often happens pains 
andfpafmodic fymptoms, which may be, and for the moftpart 
are, relieved by opium. It is accordingly often employed, 
and it is not eafily withheld from fuch patients j but 1 have al- 
ways found the frequent ufe of opiates in thefe difeafes ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

It is by preferving the mobility of the energy of the brain, 
especially in fpafmodic affeaions of an idiopathic kind, that 
opium has difcovered its great powers. In the molt violent 
and obftinate difeafe of this kind, the tetanus, opium, though 
often infuflicient, has however been the molt effectual reme- 
dy ; and it appears that, whatever other remedies have been 
propofed and alledged to be ufeful, hardly any of them have 
been fo but when opium was at the fame time employed. 
But I fay no more on this fubjeel:, as I expeft the enquiries 
that the Societe Royale of Paris are now engaged in, will give 
us fome more light on this fubjea-. and I muft alfo refer to 
the works of that learned Society for our belt inltruQion on 
the ufe of opium in the hydrophobia. 

In various convulfive affeaions of the limbs, not accom- 
panied with any ftupor, and therefore not to be eonfidered as 
epileptic, we have frequently found opium of fefvice ; but it 
isnot always fo : And as I cannot always in different c'afes af- 
hgn the caufes, or diltinguilh them by different circumftan- 
ces ; fo I cannot determine the cafes in which it is efpecially 
proper. ' 

Thf.re is a cafe which I think may be dimnguifhed from 
all others winch is generally known under the title of Cho 
Vol. II. Y 
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rcaSti. Viti. Neither the pathology or -practice in this clif"- 
eafeis well agreed on among phyficiara; and we cannot enter 
into thedifcuflion here ; but can fay, from a good deal of ex- 
perience, that opiates have been very generally ufeful in the 
cure of ir. 

On this fubjeel of convulsive difeafes, the great qii< 
with regard to me ufe of opium has occurred with refpeft to 
epilepTy : and it has been variouflv determined by different 
lors. The pathology ofthcdife.de is in many refpects ob- 
fqurej but we can clearly enough perceive that it arifes from 
different conditions of the fyftem ; arid l'o. far as wc can dif- 
ce'rn and drftinguifo thefe, we mav make lome attempts to* 
wards ascertaining in what cafes of epilepfy opium mav be 
hurtful, and in which it may be ufeiul. 

• To this purpofe, we can obferve that it may be produced 
by l^rge hxmorrhagies, or other caufes of great debility : but 
as I have hardly ever met with cafes of this kind, I cannot fay 
how far opium mav be ufeful in them. 

Much more frequently do we meet with epilepfv connect- 
ed with a plethoric (late of the fyftem : and in all fuch cafes 
I am of opinion with the molt part of practitioners, that opi- 
um is extremely hurtful. So far does a plethoric Hate ap- 
: to me to difpofe to this difeafe, that I am of opinion with 
Dt.Gheyn E,thatepilepftes havebeen more frequently cured 
by a low cftet than by any other means. It is hereto be ob- 
fcrved, that epileptic fits very frequently occur from an o 
fional turgefceue of the blood in the veffels of the brain : 
and* from frequent trials; I know that opium will not pre- 
vent fuch fits, but if exhibited will bring them on with more 
violence. 

TriEY are the epilepfies arifing from irritation applied to 
the nervous fyitem in which opium promifes to be ufe 
and when the return of fuch fits are any wife periodical, or 
nearly i'o, opium given a little before the times of acceiiion, 
has been often ufeful in preventing the recurrence. In ma- 
ny inllances, however, the returns of epilepfy are irregular; 
and in fuch cafes, the frequent ufe of opium, either by pro- 
ng an occational turgefcene of the blood, or by increaiing 
the mobility of the fyitem, is often very hurtful. 

As inllances of epilepfy depending upon irritation aonlied. 
to the nervous fyitem, I confider all thofc depending upon 
an aura ejnlcpticaxo be fuch: and in feveral cafes of this ki 

re the times of acceffion could be forefeen, and even 
wiied the fymptoms announcingit had comeon.I have found 
opium an eflcftual remedy. 
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The late Dr. deHAEN" has given us whatfeems to be a lin- 
gular cafe of epilepfy, as occurring only in the time of Deep, 
hen the recurrence of the fits was prevented by avoid- 
ep: But at the fame time this very difeafe was cured by 
the the of opium. This, as I have faid, may feem lingular; 
but it is not fo much fo as might at fir ft fight appear : for per- 
haps the greatcft number of the cafes of epilepfy occur dur- 
ing the night, and during flecp. In fevcral fuch cafes I have 
now frequently found an opiate, given at bed-time, prevent 
i return. 
I have thus treated of the ufe of opium in the fpafmodic 
ions of the animal functions, and of thofe of the vital ; 
I have to mention only thofe of the heart in palpitation, and 
thofe of the lungs in aflhma and chincough. 

Palpitation is generally a fymptomatic affection ; and 
fo far as it depends upon fpafmodic affections, if the prima- 
ry difcafe admits of opium, the fymptom of palpitation may 
be cured by it alfo. 

la the cafe of aflhma, when the difeafe depends, as it of- 
tpn does, upon occafional turgcfccncc of the blood in the 
lungs, opium can hardly be employed with fafelv; but when 
upon other irritations, 'and is purely of the fpaf- 
modic kind, opium may be employed both to prevent and to 
moderate fits with great advantage. Even when the difeafe 
is of the catarrhal kind, if it be fit to employ opium to relieve 
the catarrh, it may likewife be employed to relieve the afthma 
depending upon it. But I muff conclude by remarking, that 
in both the fpafmodic and catarrhal aflhma, I have frequent-' 
| tayed opium in moderating the difeafe; but have never 
I it to prove an entire cure of it. 
Wi i H refpect to the chincough, we have to obferve, that 
firfl flage of it, and efpccially when that is attended 
witlj lever and difficulty of breathing, opium has always ap- 
1 to me very hurtful; but when the difeafe had fahfifled 
me lime, and is in what I call its fecond ftagc.and when 
come molt frequently in the night-time, I have found 
opium of great u^c; and as I judge, it has often contributed 
to put an end to the difeafe. 

he fpafmodic affections affefting the natural functions, 
opium may have much employment. In thepyrofis, frequent 
in tins country under the name of the Watcr'-brafh, and fre- 
quent in molt countries of Europe, as a tranfitory illnefs 
:i little taken notice of by phyficians ; but it isapain- 
brdcx, and a relief from it is often demanded. We 

have 
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have found nothing that gives that relief excepting opium; 
but this relieves only the prefent fit, and contributes nothing 
^■o preventing returns of it. 

IN colic, the employment of opium is not exaflly agreed 
on. It will pretty certainly relieve the pain lor fome time; 
but if the colic has been brought on, or is attended by coltive- 
nefs, it will certainly confirm the difeafe and interrupt the 
operation of the purgatives, which are abfolutely neceffary 
to the cure of it. Opium, however, is certainly fuited to 
the cure of every fpafmodic affeclion ; and if it can be em- 
ployed fo as not to interfere with the operation of purgatives, 
it may as an antifpafmodic even favour the operation of thefe, 
and contribute to the cure of certain cafes of colic. For this 
purpofe, fome practitioners have exhibited the opium and the 
purgative at the fame time; but this has been feldom found to 
anfwer, and it has always appeared better, in the urgency of 
pain, to exhibit the opiate by itfelf; and in four, five, or fix 
hours after, when the power of it was fomewhat diminifhed, 
to exhibit the purgative. In this manner of managing, it is 
commonly neceffary to employ a purgative of a powerful 
kind, and one that commonly operates foon after its exhibi- 
tion ; and thefe cbnfiderations will, on the one hand, exclude 
the employment of a|oeticv, and, onthe other, recommend the 
oleum ricini. 

In affeflions of the alimentary canal, of a nature contrary 
to that of colic, that is, where the action of the canal is preter- 
naturally increafed, as in vomiting, cholera, and diarrhoea, 
opium is a more undoubted remedy. 

Vomiting is commonly a fymptomatic affection, from 
very various caufes ; and in many cafes cannot be cured bv 
opium: but the difliuction of thefe cafes cannot be entered 
into here ; and I have only to obferve, that there are more 
cafes of it than is commonly imagined to be relieved by opi- 
um properly employed. 

It is common with practitioners to exhibit the opium by 
the mouth ; and it is often in fuch cafes immediately rcjecled 
again by vomiting, without having any effect in relieving the 
difeafe ; which mutt always render the practitioner uncer- 
tain to what quantity it maybe neceffary to repeat the opiate. 
In all fuch cafes, when the vomiting is not immediately flop- 
ped by the opiate given, znd this is rejected by vomiting, it is 
extremely improper to repeat it in the fume manner; and a 
much furer meafure is to throw the opium, joined with a 
fipaj] bulk of a mild liquid, into the anus ; and when thus 

thrown 
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thrown in, in fuffkient quantity, it will as certainly flop the 
Vomiting ar.it it had been thrown into the flomach itfelf. 

In cholera, the employment of opium, as directed by Sy- 
denham, is fo well underftcod that we need not fay any 
<hing of it here: and I go on to fpeak of its ufe in diarrhoea 
in which it has not been io frequent as we judge it ought to be. 
As diarrhoea feems always to depend upon an increafed ac- 
tion of the intellines, fo, except in a few fingular inftances in 
which opium proved purgative, we have found it very uni- 
veriaHy 10 have the power of diminifhing, and for fome time 
fufpending, the aftion of the intellines; and therefore very 
univerfally of ufe in the diarrhoea. This indeed may fome- 
times be a fymptornatic affection, and therefore not to be en- 
tirely cured by opiates; and fometimes the difeafe may de- 
pend upon an acrimony which mufl be evacuated in order to 
the entire cure of the difeafe. But Hill in mofl cafes it feems 
to be fafely employed: for as its operation is not very durable, 
it will not long interfere with the ufe of other remedies that 
may be thought neceffary; and it feldom happens that the 
temporary fufpenfion of the diarrhoea is of any bad confe- 
quence. In many cafes we have found purgatives to be very 
huitful.and the difeafe to be more quickly cured by the conti- 
nued ufeof opium alone. 

Til eke is no difeafe in which opium has been more fre- 
quently fpolcen of as a remedy than in hylleric affe&ions ; 
but there is nothing I find mote difficult to treat of in a 
Scientific manner. 

term Hyfreria I would willingly confine to the 

ion which I have defcribed under that title in my Firit 

Lines ; but moll writers are difpofed to extend the meaning 

of it much farther, and to every unufual feeling, or irregular 

n, that feems to arife from a mobility of the nervous 

1. To give any due limits to this idea of hvfteric, I 

find beyond the reach of my fkill, and fhall not attempt it 

here: and with refpeft to ray prefent fubject, can only fay, 

n byileria, as I would define it, and as generally affett- 

ing plethoric habits, and depending upon an oc'cafional 

I ■ <• of the genital fyilem, I hold opium to be an 

improper, and commonly a hurtful remedy. 

But, on the other hand, in all thofe cafes of unufual 

\ and irregular motions, not depending upon a plethoric 

but manifeftly -upon a inobilitv of the nervous fyftem, 

'T 111 '" iin remedy. Whenever therefore the(e 

. re in excefs, it may be employed, though it be 

difficult 
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difficult to fet the proper limits to its ufe. There are cafes 
in which its tonic and antifpafmodic powers rriuft be frc. 
quentiy repeated ; but it is to be remarked, that wherever 
that neceflity does not manifeflly occur, the frequent ufe of 
it increafes the mobility of the fyficm, and creates a feeming 
ncceiTuv that readily induces a habit, which again, coni'fantiy 
indulged has a tendency to deflroy the fvftem altogether. 

In the rabies canina, and in the moil violent /late of it, 
the hydrophobia, opium has been employed; but the ex; 
menis reported have not been fo mar:)- as to fix our judjjinejU 
on this fubjeel ; and for what may be raid upon it, I rnuft 
refer my readers to the labours of the learned and indubi- 
ous Societe Royale of Paris, who have taken much pains, and 
employed the moll proper means lor afcertaining the practice 
in this difeafe. 

In mania, the employment of opium is nice and difficulty 
In the appendix to Wepfer's Hiilorloe Apoplecticorum, 
wc have an account of mania being cured bv large dofes of 
opium; and it may be true: but there is no filch account of 
thofe cafes as might ferve to fpecify their peculiar character, 
fo as to enable us to imitate the practice, whilil we know 
pretty certainly that there are other cafes which do not admit 
of the fame. 

In feveral cafes of mania we have employed opium, and 
in fome have found it ufeful in moderating the violence pi 
the difeale; but in other cafes wc have found it manifi 
hurtful : and we have not' had fo many opportunities of t, 
ing the difeafe as to allow us to d&inguWh clearly the cafes 
in which it may be proper. Wc fuppofe there are many 
cafes of the difeafe depending upon an organic affection oi 
brain, in which no benefit is to be expected from opium ; 
but there are certainly many other cafe? in which, from 
their tranfitory nature, wc cannot fuppofe any fuch organic 
affection, and in which therefore opium may' be admiffiblc 
and ufeful. 

If we may fuppofe that fuch cafes depend upon occa- 
fional caufes of excitement without inflammation, wc fh< 
judge opium to be a promifing remedy; but probably it muft 
be given in larger dofes than we commonly exhibit, and 
pofiibly in fuch large dofes as Bernard tlUET actually 
employed. In fome trials we have found it moderate the 
difeafe, and induce fleep; but I have never pulhed it fo far 
as to obtain an entire cure, becaufe I fufpected that in many 
cafes the difeafe approached fo much to a phrenitij as to ren- 
der 
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der (lie large ufe of opium very dangerous. We cannot 
1 treat this fubjeft with fo much precifion as were to be 
i ; but other practitioners having more opportunities of 
e, by considering what I have {aid bath here and above 
on the iubject of delirium in fevers, may fettle this matter 
in or- 
is now but one other difeafe in which the ufe of 
mentioned; and with refpecl to which our 
»n will be expected : this is the venereal difeafe, in which 
■ opium has been very much employed, and with vari- 
ous fuccefs. We do not think it neceflary to give an 
account of the different facts reported, and of the different 
opinions entertained, on this fubjeft, as they are to be found 
in man) - books which arc in every body's hands; and all that 
feems to be incumbent on me is to fay what I have learned 
from my own experience, and from that of my fellow- 
practitioners in Scotland. From this we have not learned 
>pium has" been alone a remedy for the venereal difeafe; 
;:y experiments that we know to have been made, lead 
us to conclude, that it is never alone fulhcient for that p:ir- 
But from almoft every experiment made, wo are well 
1 of its being of very great ufe in almofl every circum- 
1! mce of the difeafe. It moderates and alleviates every 
fvmptom; and in many of them it will do this without the 
lance of other remedies. 
We are well perfuaded that it will almoft in every cafe 
favour and expdde the effects of mercury, either in removing 
torns, or in entirely curing the difeafe. We have only 
further to remark, that the opium irl this cafe feems to ope- 
rate by obviating the effects of the general acrimony in the 
iyflem ; and this fuppofition explains both why large dofes 
of theopium are necelfary, and why perfous bear thei'e large 
m this difeafe better than in many other cafes, 
effects of opium hitherto mentioned are for the mod 



part !nch as appear in confecprence of its being given by the 

Ij; but we have alfo had occafion to fay, that it may be 

ticed by the anus info the inteftines : And it is proper to 

k, that not only in the cafe of vomiting, but alfo in ma- 

crs, it may be introduced in this way into the inteftines 

: this way produce all the effetls that have been menti- 

•1 its being thrown into the llomach. In fome ocrfons 

is a peculiar irritability of the ftomach with refpeit to 

■, and from whence feveral diforders arife, whicli are 

! b)' its-being thrown into the rectum. 

Some 
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Some praclitioncrs arc of opinion, that fomc cffecls of opi- 
um upon the nervous fyftem in general, as headach and vomit- 
ing, which often appear in the morning alter a dofe of opi- 
um had been thrown into the ftomach over night, are not fo 
ready to appear after its being thrown into the reclum ; but 
this feems to depend upon the dofe in the latter cafe being 
weaker, either from the quantity employed, or from the leffer 
fenfibility of the reclum. This leads to obferve, that the fen- 
Ability of the rectum is fo much lefs than that of the ftomach, 
that it is commonly neceffary, when applied to the former, to 
employ at lead double the quantity of what would have been 
fufricient for the latter. 

In the application of opium to the reclum, it is neceffary 
to introduce it in a liquid form, to avoid giving along with it 
any thing that may in the leaft prove irritating to the rectum; 
and therefore a folution in water is the mo ft convenient to be 
employed in this way. This is farther to be obferved, that we are 
fometimesdifappointed in this practice by the opiate gly Iter's 
being rejected foon after it has been given. Hence it is as im- 
proper to throw it into the reclum in fome cafes of diarrhoea 
and tenefmus, as we faid above it was improper in the cafe of 
vomiting to throw it into the ftomach : but even though nei- 
ther diarrhoea nor tenefmus be prefent, opiate glyfters are 
fometimes rejecled foon after they have been given. This 
perhaps may be owing to a peculiar irritability of the reftum 
in certain perfons ; but we have found it commonly owing to 
too great a bulk of liquid being thrown into it ; and therefore 
I advife that opiate glyfters be never made of more bulk than 
that of three, or at moftfour, ounces of liquid, and this, as we 
have faid, of a very mild kind. I find that three drams of 
gum arabic, diffolved in three ounces of water, makes a pro- 
per and ready preparation for that purpofe. 

We muft nowadd, that opium may be employed not only by 
being thrown into the ftomach or into the reclum, but may 
alfo by being applied to the fkin. In this cafe, as opium acts 
always firft, as I have faid above, upon the parts to which it is 
immediately applied, fo it may be often applied to the external 
parts with fome advantage ; and, by diminilhing the fenfibility 
of thefe parts, it may relieve the pain that happens to affeel them. 
We find alfo, that opium operates not only on the parts to 
which it is immediately applied, but that, without being com- 
municated to the fenforium, it operates to a certain extent on 
the nerves of the parts adjoining to that which it is more im- 
mediately applied to, in diminilhing their fenfibility, and there- 

by 
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by in relieving their pains. Thus a plafter of opium applied 
to the temple has often relieved the toothach. In other cafes, 
when it is applied to thefkin, whether it penetrates by inorga- 
nic pores to the vifcera of the abdomen, or if it only acls ori 
the teguments, and particularly on the mufcles confenting 
with the vifcera, we would not confidently determine; but we 
have certainly found the external application relieve the pains 
and fpafms of the ftomach and inteflines. 
The external application has been made under different forms, 
and I believe it may have efiecls either in the form of plafter 
or poultice; but we are very certain that its effetls are molt 
considerable when applied in a liquid form. In this form it 
may be employed as diffolved in water, wine, or fpirit; but 
we prefume that it will always be moll effectual when diffolv- 
ed in rectified fpirit. This certainly moil powerfully ex- 
tracts the volatile part of opium, upon which its powers efpe- 
eially depend ; and this fame volatile part may be prefumed to 
be the moil readily penetrating, and therefore the mod fit for 
external ufe. 

After thus endeavouring to aflign the various powers and 
virtues of opium, we muft, in the next place, fay fomewhat of 
its pharmaceutical treatment and exhibition. The former has 
been veiy various, and very little upon fcientific grounds. 
We know of no means that can be employed in operating up- 
on the opium alone that can improve its virtues. The vola- 
tile and active parts of it may be extracted from the other 
parts of its fubilance by rectified fpirit of wine ; but the tinc- 
ture and extraci made by this menftruum has the fame pow- 
ers and virtues as the entire opium, and only differs by being 
brought into a fmaller bulk. It is at the fame time found, 
that thefe preparations are more offenfive to the ftomach than 
the entire opium, and are therefore very little employed. 
The other menftruums, as proof-fpirit, wine, and water, that 
may be employed in extracting opium, do it all of them on 
much the fame footing, extracting both the gummy and re- 
finous parts; fo that the feveral tinftures do not differ but in 
proportion to the quantities employed. In all of them the 
qualities are the fame as thofe of the entire opium, with a very 
little difference from the folid or liquid form ; the former in 
certaincafes of irritability in the ftomach, being readier to fit 
upon it than the latter. 

As opium may do ill as well as good, phyficians have 
thought of correcting its bad qualities; but as they are not fe- 
parable from its vpod, the bufinefs of correction has been to 

Vol. II. Z 
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no purpore. From the notion of the ancients with rcfpcH lo 
its coldnefs, the correction has been attempted, by the join- 
ing with it aromatic and healing medicines, which was very 
anciently practifed, and has m f'ome meafure be n continued 
to the prefent time. Some practitioners are of opinion, that 
the addition of aromatics renders opium more agreeable, to the 
flomach : and we dare not alien that this does not, in fome 
cafes, take place; but we have hardly everobferved it, and we 
are very certain that the fafFron and aromatics which are add- 
ed to our thebaic tinctures, in the quantity they are employed, 
can neither do good'nor ill. Both the colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have now omitted all additions to the tincture of 
opium, but both of them have retained the elixir paregoricum : 
which, either in the choice or proportion of its ingredients, I 
cannot perceive to have any other meaning than that of giving 
a variety of formula. Other attempta to correct opium have 
been equally fruitlcfs; and the correction fuppofed to be ob- 
tained, has amounted to no more than a weakening of its pow- 
er, without producing any change in its qualities. Some 
means of weakening its power mav be readily found, particu- 
larly fuch practices as give occafion to the diflipation of its 
moll volatile parts. Such is the making of the extractum 
thebaicumof the London college, in confequence ofafolution 
in water ; and in the bringing this into the form of an ex- 
tract, fo much heat is employed as occafions the diffipation 
mentioned : but here I maintain there is no change in the qua- 
lities of the opium, and the only change effected confifts in the 
weakening of its power ; fo that two grains of this is neceffary 
to produce the effects of one grain of the crude opium of the 
famequality that was employed in the preparation. Another 
means of weakening the powers of opium, is the application 
of acids, and we have found this very effectual : but it does not 
change the qualities; for, when given in a fufficicnt dofe, it 
has all the fame effects as the crude opium. 

We know but one kind of addition that can be made to 
opium with the effeft of modifying its operation; and this is 
the addition of emetics and neutral falts, which is done in 
making Dover's powder. In this ipecacuanha has been 
conftantly employed ; and it has been fuppofed that it has a 
fpecific power of dirninifhing the power of opium, as in that 
powder larger d^l'ci of opium can be employed than would 
he proper in the ufe of opium alone. This opinion, however, 
e power of ipecacuanha with refpect to opium, we cannot 
admit of, aswefuppofe that the large doles of opium which are 

given 
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given in Dover's powder become fafe only bccaufe, by the 
other ingredients, it is directed to fweat. This we take to be 
the effect of ipecacuanha ; notbv any specific, but by its eme- 
tic power, for we can obtain the fame effect by antimonial 
emetics ; for bv thefe, as well as by ipecacuanha, we can be 
allowed to employ larger dofes of opium than we could of 
opium alone. 

It certainly belongs to a treatife on the virtues of opium, 
to explain and afcertainthe virtues of Dover's powder ; and 
I have mentioned fome of them above, when fpeaking of the 
uie of it in intermittent fevers, in rheumatifm, and in dyfente- 
ry ; and I leave the farther ufe of it to be learned by an analo- 
gs' from thofe cafes. We have only to add, that wherever 
the Dover's powder is to be employed, the effects and bene- 
fits of it will depend very much upon a proper adminiftration 
which we have very often obferved to be neglected or mif- 
taken ; and therefore we fubjoin here what 1 have learned 
from much experience to be the moll proper management 
of it. 

The powder is to be given in the morning when the 
ordinary fleep or the time of it is over. Sleeping is not in- 
compatible with, but is commonly not favorable to, fweating. 

For fecurity againft cold, the patient is to be laid in wool- 
len, that is, in a flannel fhirt and in blankets, the bed-linen 
being entirely removed. 

The powder will be taken mod; properly by being made 
into a bolus with a little fyrup, and fwallowed in a° wafer, 
that the tafte of it may not occafion any fqueamifhnefs. 

The covering on the body may be only what the perfon 
has been ufc-d to fleep in ; but commonly it will be convenient 
to make fome addition over the whole body, and always 
fome confiderable addition upon the feet and legs. 

As the powder is ready to be thrown up by voraitin* 
no drink fhould be taken into the liomach till' fome fweat 
breaks out. 

Wi! e n the fweat begins to break out, the perfon mav then 
take frequently, but at firfl in fmall portions, fome warm Ii 
quid h.ch as thin gruel, weakfage, or boheaiea; and of 
Inch drinks he fhould take frequently during the cosrfe of the 

W'ii r n die fweat ha* broken out, if it does not extend free- 
ly to the legs and feet, fome additional covering fhould be 1 dd 
's, or to lay boded bricks or bottles filled with 
to the foles of his feet; for it is always proper 
K> render the fweating thus univcrfaf. ' 

As 
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As the fwcat fhould be carried on with as little heat and 
uneafinefs to the perfon as poflible, if he finds himfelf very 
warm and reftlefs, the additional covering that was put upon 
the bod}', and even a part of that put upon the feet and legs, 
may be gradually removed. 

If the perfon bears the fweating eafily, it is of much con- 
fluence to continue it for fome length of time, and always, 
if poflible, for twelve hours: then it will be allowable to let 
it ceafe, bv drying the body very well with warm towels, and 
fluffing the body into dry flannels and blankets, and allowing 
him afterwards to put out his hands, and perhaps his arms, 
from under the bed-clothes ; but he fhould continue in flan- 
nel and blankets till next morning. 

During the fweating, inftead of the drinks abovcmenti- 
oned, he may take frequently a weak foup, as chicken broth, 
or what we call beef-tea ; and at his ordinary time of meals, 
he may take fome dry toaft with thefe broths ; or if the fweat 
does not proceed freely, and it is at the fame time not attend- 
ed with much warmth, he may, inftead of the drinks menti- 
oned, take frequently weak negus or white-wine whey. 

In the morning after this fweating, the perfon may come 
out of bed, and put on his linen, and other parts of his ordi- 
nary drefs, but fhould keep his chamber, or at leaft within 
doors, for the whole day after ; and even for a day or two 
after that, he fhould be very careful in avoiding his being 
expofed to cold. 

By this adminiftration I have found the Dover's powder 
a highly ufeful remedy. 

With refpe£l to the exhibition of opium, we have fome- 
times found a fmall dofe of it anfwer the purpofe; as, in the 
gradual ufe of opium and of wine, the ftimulant power is firit 
exerted, fo fmall dofes are ready to prove ftimulant rather 
than fedative : but for obtaining the latter effecl, it is com- 
monly neceffary to give a full dofe. This at a medium, for 
adulis is at leaft one grain : And I am a little furprifed at 
Bergius putting the mean dofe at half a grain, and at 
Tralle's telling us that he never goes beyond a grain. — 
Both fuch accounts fhow me, that they do not ufe opium 
freely either in Sweden or Silefia. We find it often fafe and 
proper to give more than a grain ; and whenever there is 
any irritatton in the fyftem to be overcome, it is common- 
ly neceffary to go ftill farther. In all cafes it may be proper 
to begin with moderate dofes ; but where thefe do not anfwer 
the purpofe, they muft be repeated and increafcd till the de- 
fired 
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fired effect is obtained: and we very often find that may be 
incieafed with fafety to a very high degree. In a cafe of 
the gout in the ttomach, I have by degrees gone to the dole 
often giains twice a day ; and when the difeafe was over- 
come, the dofe of opium was gradually diminifhed, till in 
the courfe of two or three weeks it was none at all ; and in 
all this no harm appeared to be done to the fyftem, We 
frequently find, that when a ftrong irritation is to be over- 
come, very large dofes may be given without procuring deep 
or (bowing any of thefe deleterious effects that in other 
cafes appear from much fmaller quantities given. All this 
appears from the practice now well known in tetanus, ma- 
ma, fmall-pox, gout, and fyphilis. 

In the ufe of opium, it is to be conftantly obferved, that 
in the cafe of irritation, when large and repeated dofes are 
neceffary, that even the effects of fuch doles do not long 
continue ; and therefore, that the rcpititions muit be made 
at no long intervals. We have frequently obferved in fuch 
cafes, that the effects of opium do not continue longer than 
eight hours : and that, after fuch an interval, if the difeafe has 
not yielded to former exhibitions, a repetition becomes necef- 
fary. It is hardly requifite to repeat here what we have 
faid above of narcotics in general, that opium is fubjecled 
to that law of cuftom by which the force of imprellions 
in which the body is paflive becomes weaker by repetition ; 
anc! that, when frequent repetitions are requifite, it is al- 
ways neceffary to increafe the dofe. 

Cicuta. 

There are many inftances of the falacv of experience in 
matters of the materia medica; but there is no inftance in 
which it appears more ftrongly than in the hiftory of our 
prefent fubjeft. Since Dr. Storck. recommended it from 
his own experience as a moft effectual remedy in many dif- 
eafes, it has been employed by many practitioners in every 
part of Europe ; and taking in the whole of the reports we 
have had, I am (till at a lofs to fay what are truly the powers 
and virtues of this plant. I am difpofed to think that the 
worthy Baron Storck, from a partiality to his own difcove- 
ry, and from much falfe information given in complaifance and 
adulation to the rank he holds, has represented the virtues of 
hemlock as much greater than ever they were, or ever will be 
found to be ; and many are the inftances in which practition- 
ers of the greateft candour and difcernment have found this 

medicine 
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medicine to fall much fhort of the promifes which Baron 
KCK had given of it. For experiments directly contra- 
dictory to thole of Baron Storck, we would not adduce the 
teftimanies of a declared enemy, and of a man of the moll 
difficult accefs to all new opinions and remedies, the late Dr. 
de Haen : But we have no reafon to reject the leflimony 
of.perfons not fofpected of partiality; and, in the particu- 
lar cc.fe of cancers, we have the experiments of Petrus Af. 
Bikkken, as reported by Bi.RGius, which affert, that the 
cicuta not only fails in the cure of cancers, but that it aggra- 
vates the difeafe, and haftens on the fatal event of it. In 
the other .nflances foemingly contradicting the affertions of 
Baron Storck, we conhder many of them as merely in- 
flances of failure of what Baron Storck had led to expect; 
but fuch negatives do not allow them to afford any conclufion. 
I know from my own obfervation, that many of the trials 
had been unfairly made. Sometimes the proper plant had 
not been employed, and frequently that it had been impro- 
perly prepared. I have frequently found the extract, both 
as prepared at Vienna and here at home, a perfectly inert 
fubitance, and producing no fenfible effects on the body, 
though given in very large quantities. The nicety of Dr. 
Morris, in dillinguifhing the extracts of different places, 
feems to depend upon the general fallacy attending this pre- 
paration. What this is owing to we cannot clearly deter- 
mine; but fuch is the uncertainty of extracts of the cicuta, 
that the practitioners of this country have very univerfally 
deferted the ufe of that preparation; and when they think of 

employing this plant, they always employ it in powder. 

This indeed is commonly more to be depended upon than 
the extract; but the powder alfo, from improper drying or 
keeping, is liable to uncertainty, and we have frequently found 
it in a perfectly inert flate. 

In illuftraiion of all this I give a particular hiflcry : A la- 
dy labouring under a cancer in the breaft was advifed to ufe 
the cicuta; and fhe accordingly got a quantity of it in powder, 
and weighed out the dofes of it herfelf. She began with a 
final! dofe; and feeling no fenfible effects from that, fhe went 
on increafing the dofe till fhe had taken a dram for a dofe. 
By the time fhe had come to this fize of dofe, fhe had taken 
the whole of the parcel fhe had got from the apothecary, 
and therefore fent to him for a frelh parcel of the powder. 
She had, however, been advifed, that when fhe was to pafs 
from one parcel to another, (he fhould fufpect fomc inequali- 
ty 
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tv in the different parcels; and therefore, though (he had tak- 
en a former parcel in a very large dole, (he fhouid begin any 
frefh parcel with a fmall dofe only. Upon this occafion, 
therefore, Ihe was refolved to follow this advice; and as fhe 
had taken fixty grains of the former, fhe would take twenty 
only of the new parcel : but fuch was the inequality of the 
two parcels, that fhe was nearly killed by the twenty grains 
fhe had then taken. In ten or fifteen- minutes after fhe had 
taken the dofe, fhe was affe£ied with ficknefs, tremor, giddi- 
nefs, delirium, and convulfions. Happily for her the fick- 
nefs proceeded to a vomiting, with which part of the powder 
was thrown up; but the vomiting continued, and probably 
till the whole was thrown out : and notwithftanding this, the 
delirium, and even the convulfions, continued forfome hours 
after. Thefe fymptoms, however, gradually abating, a fleep 
at length came on ; and after fome hours fhe waked, free 
from all the former fymptoms. This fhows fufficiently the 
unequal ftate of the hemlock in powder. The fame powder 
in the quantity of five or fix grains only occafioned fome tre- 
mor and giddinefs, when the former parcel taken to fixty 
grains had no fen fible effects at all. I hold it as a rule, that 
when hemlock, either in the form of powder or extraft, has 
no fen fible effects when taken to twenty grains for a dofe 
the medicine may be fuppofed to be imper.fe6r ; and that if it 
is to be continued, another parcel of it mould be emploved. 

F ROM what has been faid, it will fufficiently appear^ that 
the many failures that have been reported of hemlock, do not 
afford any proof of its being ufelefs as a medicine ; and, as it 
has manifeftly flrong powers in affecting the human fyftem, I 
conclude that, like all other fubftances poffeffed of fuch pow- 
ers, it may be a very efficacious medicine. This, we believe 
will be allowed ; but it may {till be a queffion, in what difeafes 
and cafes of them it may be of peculiar efficacy ? Here I am 
at a lofs, from mv own experience or that of others, to anfwer 
this queltion. We have known it ufeful in refolving and dif- 
• ; fchirrofities of different kinds, and particularly thofc 
of a fcrophulous nature. We have alfo known it ufeful in 
healing ulcers which had come upon fchirrous tumours, and 
continued to be furrounded with fuch fchirrofitv; and 
in fome ulcers certainly that approached to the nafr.re of can- 
cer. Even in cafes that might certainly be confidercd as tru- 
ly cancerous, I am fo far from being of the opinion of Bier- 
of i:s rather aggravating the difcafe, that I have found :t 
"! cafes to relieve the pain^and mend thequalitv of 
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the matter proceeding from the fore, and even to make aeon- 
fiderable approach towards healing it ; though I mull own that 
I never was concerned in a cancerous cafe in which the cure 
of the fore was completed. 

This medicine has been by many reported as ufeful in fy- 
philis; and one of the mod competent judges on this fubjeci, 
Mr. John Hunter, has found it to be fo. I myfelf have 
employed it in fome cafes with advantage, but in feveral o- 
thers I have not found any benefit from its ufe. The ancients 
were of opinion that it diminifhed the venereal appetite; but 
Bergius thinks it has a contrary effect, and mentions a cafe 
in which it had reftored the power of venery when it had been 
loft : but fo far as my obfervation goes, there is no foundation 
for either the one or the other opinion. 

I have faid above, that it often fails from its being exhibit- 
ed in an inert Itate, and that it can only fucceed when it fhows 
fome fenfible effects on the fyftem: but candour obliges me 
to acknowledge, that in many cafes where it did fhow fenfible 
cffecls, it failed in curing a difeafe, though fimilar to thofe in 
which it had fucceeded ; and I am yet at a lofs to afcertain the 
cafes to which it is moft certainly adapted. 

With refpeft to the pharmaceutic treatment of hemlock, 
there are different opinions concerning the proper time of 
gathering the plant. We have been in ufe here to gather it 
before the flowers, and even almoft before the flower-bearing 
ftalks appear: and from fome experiments we have been led 
to judge, that at this period of its growth the virtues of the 
hemlock are the ftrongeft. Dr. Fothergill was of opini- 
on that thefe virtues were ftronger at a more advanced peri- 
od, when the flowers were falling off, and the feeds beginning 
to be formed; and if we underftand Bergius rightly, he 
feems to be lor allowing the growth to proceed ftill farther, 
and till the feeds are ready to fall oft. We muft leave it to 
farther experience to determine this matter more exactly, 
though I believe it is of little confequence which ever of the 
practices be followed. 

We have for the moft part employed the leaves of the plant; 
but a phyfician, lately of this place, was ftrongly perfuaded 
that the feeds, treated by decoftion, and brought into the form 
of an extra£t, gave a preparation more powerful than that 
made of the leaves, and therefore gave occafion for fuch an 
extract, to be introduced into our difpenfatory : but this pro- 
perty of the feeds I have not had confirmed by my own obfer- 
vations, and muft think it fucceeded no better with the other 

fellows 
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fellows of the college, as we do not find that fuch a preparati- 
on continues to be made. 

Wt have obferved above, that bothihe exfracl and the pow- 
der are liable to be in an imperfett ftate ; and we have not at- 
tempted to afftgn (he caufes of this, but muft earneftly recom- 
mend it to theapothecary to find out thofe caufes, that they 
may be avoided : and to engage his attention to this matter, 
we muft repeat what has been faid above, that unlefs the hem- 
lock produces fenfible effetts on the nervous fyftemyit cannot 
be a remedy in any difeafe ; and we are difpofed to add, that 
thofe effects muft be pretty ftrong, in 'order to render the hem- 
lock an efficacious medicine. The practitioner, indeed, fhould 
take care, by bringing on thefe effects by degrees, to avoid its 
becoming a poifon ; but it is to be fufpe&ed, that by bringing 
on the effects too flowly, the medicine fails in many cafes; and 
by its being gradually habituated to the fyftem, that it has lefs 
effect than it might otherwife have had. 

Baron Storck is very fond of reprefenting the hemlock 
as a very innocent medicine; and we have known it taken 
for a very great length of time without any bad effects; but I 
am certain it may prove a poifon, and that it is only by its be- 
ii flowly habituated to the fyftem that it proves, as every 
Other vegetable poifon may be, fufficiently innocent. 

Ix mentioning the adminiftration, we muft remark, that it 
is often applied externally with advantage, and particularly irt 
the form of poultice ; but in the form of plaftcr, in which it 
has been often employed, it feems to be of very little effect. 
In the form of poultice it has been ufeful in refolvirfg fome 
indurations, efpecially thofe of the fcrophulous kind ; but in 
the indolent fcirrhofkies in the breafts of women it is feldorrt 
of any fervice; and we have found the frequent application 
of hemlock poultices do much harm, by bringing thefe tu- 
mours fooner to an open cancer. 

ClCUTA VlROSA. 

The root of this plant is well known to be a ftronjr poifon 
both to men and brute animals, with the exception of the 
goats and fwine of Norway, who are not hurt by it. Itsrie 
letenous powers in man are fo confutable, that they have 
prevented its being employed as an internal medicine; tho 
1 me this is not a fufficient reafon for our not attempting, a 
I of tins and fome other of the umbelliferous poifons 
IF .the true that both the roots and the leaves become 
VoTl'l } )mS ' WCrT;i - ht P r ^bl>'findan interrpe! 
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diate ftate between the frefh and the dry, with which our trials 
of this might be made with more fafety. The roots of the 
cicuta have been much recommended as an external remedy 
in many cafes; but as thefe recommendations have proceeded 
upon the alledged experience of a ^barbarous people, we can- 
not pay much regard to them. 

Belladonna. 

This is a medicine that has been very long known for its 
narcotic and deleterious powers ; and from thefe powers it is 
fufficiently probable that it might be an efficacious medicine. 
Its berries and leaves are the parts which have been chiefly em- 
ployed: the former being taken unwittingly by children, have 
often fhown their poifonous quality ; but this does not hinder 
us from believing that Gesner employed them fafely as a 
foporiferous and anodyne medicine; and we have often refolv- 
ed to imitate his pra&ice, but have always been by certain ac- 
cidents diverted from it. 

It is the leaves that have of late been efpecially employed 
as a medicine ; and they have been employed in powder, inin- 
fufion, and in extraft from a watery infufion. The latter I 
have often found, like that of the hemlock, to be an inert fub- 
flance; but the powder and infufion of the leaves are more cer- 
tainly aftive. They have both been efpecially employed in 
the cure of cancers; and there are many inftances of their uti- 
lity reported by perfons of good credit: but at the fame time 
there are as many reports of its having been employed without 
fuccefs ; and the latter reports are fometimes from perfons 
who had upon other occafions employed it with advantage. 

The fame variety of events has occurred to myfelf. I have 
had a cancer of the lip entirely cured by it; a fchirrofity in 
a woman's brcaft, of fuch a kind as frequently proceeds to a 
cancer, I have found entirely difculfed by the ufe of it; a fore 
a little below the eye, which had put on a cancerous appear- 
ance, was much mended by the internal ufe of the belladon- 
na : but the patient having learned fomewhat of the poifonous 
nature of the medicine, refufed to continue the ufe of it, upon 
which the fore again fpread and was painful ; but upon a re- 
turn to the ufe of the belladonna, was again mended to a con- 
fiderable degree : when the fame fears again returning, the ufe 
of it was again laid afide, and with the fame confequence of 
the fores becoming worfe. Of thefe alternate ftates, connect- 
ed with the alternate ufe of, and abflinence from, the belladon- 
na, there were feveral of thefe_ alternations which fell under 

my 
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my own obfervation ; but the patient being removed to a 
great di fiance, I do not know how long thefe changes took 
place: but in the mean time, I was very well convinced of the 
power and virtues of the medicine in certain cafes. At the 
fame time, I mult own, that in feveral cafes, both of fchirro- 
fityand of open fores, it has not anfwered my expectations. 

I H A v E only further to add, that the infufion of the bella- 
donna is ready to bring on a drynefs and confiderable ftrifture 
of the pharynx and adjoining parts of the aefophagus. In one 
inllance of a perfon uling it at a diltance and without any com- 
municdtion with me, when taking the infufion, with the ef- 
fect of nearly healing up a cancer of the lip, he had this dry- 
nefs and ftri£ture come on to a great degree, and was fud- 
denly killed by a very copious throwing up of blood, feeming- 
ly, as I was informed, proceeding from the fauces. 

Hyosciamus, 

This is a plant which has been long well known for its nar- 
cotic and deleterious qualities ; and many inftances are report- 
ed of its fatal effects in man and other animals : but notwith- 
flanding its deleterious powers, it has been employed as a me- 
dicine both in ancient and modern times. The roots, the 
feeds, and the leaves, have all been upon occafion employed ; 
but till very lately it wasefpeciallythe feeds which were much 
commended for reftraining ha^morrhagies of all kinds, and 
particularly by the excellent Mr. Boyle, The credit how- 
ever, of this excellent perfon, in reporting the virtues of me- 
dicines, for rcafons I have given before, does not fland high 
with us. We have not tried the feeds, but have employed 
the extract of the leaves very often. This, like other narcotic 
fubftances, will fometimes moderate and reftrain haemorrha- 
gies ; but for the reafons we gave before on thefubjefct of opi- 
um, we are perluadcd, that, except where the haemorrhagy ma- 
nifeftly depends upon a particular irritation, henbane, and all 
other narcotics, may be very hurtful. 

The feeds for a long time pad have not been employed 
in the practice of Britain, nor were the leaves or any prepara- 
tion of them thought of till lately, that the BarcA Storck 
endeavoured to introduce the extract of the leaves. As ufu- 
al with him, he gives us many cafes of different difeafes in 
which this extract had been ufeful; but fo far as we have learn- 
ed, his credit has not been fupported by other practitioners. 

With refpeel to its effects in mania, melancholia, and epi- 
lepfy, the experiments of Gkedixg, reported in Ludwig's 

Adverfaria. 
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Adfeffaria.areverycontradiftcrtrytothofe of Baron Stoi 
In coileplv, and various convulsive affeftions for which Ba- 
Stor'ck particularly recommends the extraftof the hen- 
bane, we have very frequently employed it ; but have never 
four. 1 it of any great virtue, nor of more than what we have 
found in opium. We have indeed found the hvofciamus to 
be c*'ten an agreeable anodyne and foporiferous medicine; and 
we have frequently found it fuch in pe. Tons who, from parti- 
cular circumftancee, did not agree wi:h opium, and particu- 
larly becaufe it was !efs binding to the belly than opj 
We judge, however, that it is more ready in lull dofes to give 
delirium than opium is; and therefore we have found ; t in 
many cafes to give turbulent and unrefrefhing deep: and not- 
withftanding its laxative qualities, for which we had employed 
it, we have been obliged to lay it afide. 

Baron Storck and fome other praftkioners have found 
the cxt raft of henbane ufeful in fmall dofes; and in a few in- 
fiances I have found the fame : but though I always begin 
with tlte fmall dofe of a grain or two, yet in the extrafts pre- 
pared in this country, we have feldom found the foporiferous 
cr anodyne effefts appear till we had proceeded to dofes of 
eight or ten grains ; and we have often found it neceffary to 
go further, to fifteen, and even to twenty grains. We have 
often employed fuch large dofes with advantage ; and where 
they had been brought on by degrees, without any bad effefts. 
We mull however remark here, that it is almoif only when 
the extract of henbane is employed in large dofes thatitslaxa- 
tive effects are very remarkable. 

Nicotian a. 

Thus is a well-known drug, of a narcotic quality, whichit 
difcovers in alfperfons, even in fmall quantity, when firft ap- 
plied to them. I have known a fmall quantity of it, fnuffed 
uplhenofe, produce giddinefs, ftupor, and vomiting; and 
when applied in different ways, in larger quantity, there are 
many inftances of its more violent effefts, even of its proving 
a mortal poifon. In all thefe inftances it operates in the man- 
ner of other narcotics : but along with its narcotic qualities it 
pofleffesa ftrongly liimulant power, perhaps with refpeft to the 
whole lyitem, but efpecially with refpeft to the ftomach and 
lntefimcs; fo as readily, cvenin no great dofes, to prove eme- 
tic and purgative. 

By 
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By this combination of qualities, all the effecls of tobacco 
be explained ; but I fhull begin with confidering its ef- 
fects as they appear in the ufe of it as an article of living. 

fuch it has been employed by fnufhng, imoaking, and 
chewing ; practices which, as having been for two hundred 
s pail common to all Europe, need not be defcribed here- 
Like other narcotics, the ufe of it may be introduced by de- 
grees ; fo that its peculiar effects, even from large quantities 
employed, may not, or may hardly at all appear : but this does 
not at all contradict the account I have given of its quality 
with refpect to perfons unaccuftcmcd to it, and even of its 
tendency to fliow its power in thofe much accuftomed to it : 
for even in thefe, the power of habit has its limits; fo that 
in perfons going but a little beyond the dofe to which they 
have been accuftomed, very violent effects are fometimes pro- 
duced. 

On this fubjecl:, it is to be remarked, that the power of ha- 
bit is often unequal; fo that in perfons accuftomed to the ufe 
of tobacco, a letter quantity than what they had been accultom- 
ed to, will often have ftonger effecls than had before com- 
monly appeared. I knew a lady who had been for more than 
twenty years accuftomed to take fnuff, and that at every time 
of day ; but fhe came at length to obferve, thatfnuffing a good 
deal before dinner took away her appetite: and the came at 
length to find, that a fingle pinch, taken any time before din- 
ner, took away almoft entirely her appetite for that meal. 
When, however, fhe abftained entirely from fnuff before din- 
ner, her appetite continued as »fual ; and after dinner, for the 
reft of the day, lhe took fnuffpretty freely without any incon- 
venience. 

This is an inftance of the inequality of the power of ha- 
bit in exerting its effects : but in what cafes this may take 
place, we cannot determine, and muff now go on in mark- 
ing its ufual and ordinary powers. When fnuff, that is, to- 
bacco in powder, is firft applied to the nofe, it proves a fti- 
mulus, and excites fneezing; but by repetition that effecl 
entirely ceafes. 

When fnuff is firft employed, if it be not both in fmall 
quantity and be not thrown out immediately by fneezing, it 
occahons fome giddinefs and confufion of head ; but^'by 
repetitio 1 thefe effecls ceafe to be produced, and no other effect 
ol it appears in the accuftomed, when not taken beyond the 
accultomed quantity. But even in the accuftomed,' when it 
is taken beyond the ufual quantity, it produces fomewhat of 

the 
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the fame giddinefs and confufion of head that it did wlien firft 
employed ; and in feveral cafes, thefe effects in the accu- 
ftomed, depending on a larger dofe, are not only more confi- 
derable, as thev act on the fenforium, but as they appear alfo 
in other parts of the fyftem, particularly in the ftomach, occa- 
fioning a lofs of appetite, and other fymptoms of a weakened 
tone in that organ. 

With refpect to this, it is to be obferved that perfons who 
take a great deal of fnuff, though they feetn, from the power 
of habit, to efcape its narcotic effects ; yet as they are often 
liable to go to excefs in the quantity taken, fo they are Hill i n 
danger from thefe effects operating in an infenfible manner; 
and I have obferved feveral inftances of their being affefted 
in the fame manner as perfons are from the long continued 
ufe of other narcotics, fuch as wine and opium ; that is, by a 
lofs of memory, by a fatuity, and other fymptoms of the 
weakened or fenile ftate of the nervous fyltem, induced be- 
fore the ufual period. 

Among other effects of excefs in fnuffing, I have found 
all the fymptoms of dyfpepfia produced by it, and particularly 
pains of the ftomach, occurring every day. The depen- 
dence of thefe upon the ufe of fbuff became very evident from 
hence, that upon an accidental interruption of fnuffing for 
fome days thefe pains did not occur ; but upon a return to 
fnuffing, the pains alfo recurred; and this alternation of 
pains of the ftomach and of fnuffing having occurred again, 
the fnuff was entirely laid afide, and the pains did not oc- 
cur for many months after, nor, fo far as I know, for the reft 
of life. 

_ A special effect of fnuffing is its exciting a confiderable 
difcharge of mucus from the nofe; and there have been feve- 
ral inftances of head-achs, tooth-achs, and ophthalmias, re- 
lieved by this means: and this is to be particularly remarked, 
that when this difcharge of mucus is confiderable, the ceafing 
or fupprefnon of it by abftaining from fnuff, is ready to occa- 
fion the very diforders of head-ach, tooth-ach, and ophthal- 
mia, which it had formerly relieved. 

Another effect of fnuffing to be taken notice of is, that 
as a part of the fnuff is often carried back into the fauces, fo 
a part of this is often carried down into the ftomach, and then 
more certainly produces the dyfpeptic fymptoms mentioned. 
Thefe are the confiderations that relate to fnuffing; and 
fome of them will readily apply to the other modes of 'ufing 
this drug. 

Smoking. 
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Smoking, when firft prattifed, fhows very flrongly the 
narcotic, vomiting, and even purging powers of tobacco, and 
it is very often ufeful as an anodyne ; but by repetition thefe 
effefts difappear, or only fliow themfelves when the quan- 
tity fmoked is beyond what habit had before admitted of; and 
even in perfons much accuftomed to it, it may be carried fo 
far as to prove a mortal poifon. From much fmoking all 
the fame effefts may arife which we faid might arife from ex- 
cefs in fnuffing. 

With refpeft to the evacuation of mucus which is pro- 
duced by fnuffing, there are analogous effects produced by 
fmoaking, which commonly Simulates the mucous follicles of 
the mouth and fauces, and particularly the excretories of the 
falivary glands. By the evacuation from both fources, with 
the concurrence of the narcotic power, the tooth-ach is often 
greatly relieved by it ; but we have not found the fmoaking 
relieve head-achs and ophthalmias fo much as fnuffing often 
does. Sometimes fmoaking dries the mouth and fauces v and 
occafions a demand for drink ; but, as commonly the ftimulus 
it applies to the mucous follicles and falivary glands draws forth 
their liquids, it occafions on theother hand a frequent {pitting. 
So far as this is of the proper faliva, it occafions a wafte of 
that liquid fo neceffary in the bufinefs of digeftion ; and both 
by this wafte and by the narcotic power at the fame time ap- 
plied, the tone of the flomach is often weakened, and every 
kind of dyfpeptic fymptomsare produced. Though in fmoak- 
ing, a great part of the fmoke is again blown out of the mouth, 
flill a part of it muff neceffarily pafs into the lungs; and its 
narcotic power applied there ohen relieves fpafmodic afth- 
ma; and by its flimulant power it there alfo fometimes pro- 
motes expectoration, and proves ufeful in the catarrhal or pi- 
tuitous difficulty of breathing. 

SMOAKINO has been frequently mentioned as a means of 
guarding men again ft contagion. In the cafe of the plague, 
the tcftimony of DlMERBROEK is very ftrong ; but RlVLN- 
us and others give us many fa;ts which contradict this: and 
Ciiexot gives a remarkable inllance of its inutility. We 
cannot indeed fuppoie that tobacco contains an antidote of 
any contagion, or that in general it has any antifeptic power; 
and therefore we cannot allow that it has any fpecial ufe in 
this cafe: tut it is very probable that this and other narcotics, 
by diminilhing fenfibility, may render menlefs liable to conta- 
gion; and by rendering the mind lefs active and anxious, it 
may alfo render men leis liable to fear, which has fo often the; 
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power of exciting the activity of contagion. The antiloimic 
powers of tobacco are therefore on he fame footing with thole 
of wine, brandy, and opium. 

The third mode of ufigg tobacco is that of chewing it, 
when it fhows its narcotic qualities as fhonglv as in any other 
way of applying it ; though the naufcous tafle ot it commonly 
prevents its being carried far in the htfl practice. When 
the practice, however, is continued, as it is very difficult to 
avoid fome part of it diffblved in the faliva from going down 
into the ftomach ; fo this, with the naufea excited by the 
tafle, makes vomiting more readily occafioned by this than 
the other modes of applying it. They are the ftrong, and e. 
ven difagreeable imprciTions repeated, that give the molt du- 
rable and tenacious habits; and therefore the chewing of to- 
bacco is apt to become one of thefe : and it is therefore in 
this way that it is ready to be carried to the greater! excefs, and 
to fhow all the effects of the frequent and large ufe of narco- 
tics. As it commonly produces a confiderable evacuation 
irom the mouth and fauces, fo it is the moll powerful in re- 
lieving the rheumatic affection of tooth-ach. This practice is 
alfo the occafion of the greateft wafte of faliva; and the ef- 
fects of this in weakening digeftion, and perhaps from thence 
efpecially, its noted effect of producing emaciation may ap- 
pear. 

These are the effects of the different modes of employing 
tobacco, when it comes to be of habitual ufe and an article of 
living. Thefe effects depend efpecially upon its narcotic pow- 
er, and certain circumftances accidentally attending its appli- 
cation to the nofe and mouth ; but as we have obferved be- 
fore, that befide its narcotic it pofleffes alfo a ftimulant pow- 
er, particularly with refpeft to the alimentary canal; by this 
it is frequently employed as a medicine for exciting either vo- 
miting or purging, which it does as it happens to be more 
immediately applied to the ftomach or to the inteflines. 

An infufion of from half a dram to a dram of the dried 
leaves, or of thefe as they are commonly prepared for chew- 
ing, for an hour or two, in four ounces of boiling-water, af- 
fords an emetic which has been employed by fome practition- 
ers, but more commonly by the vulgar only. As it has no 
peculiar qualities as an emetic, and its operation is commonly 
attended with fevere ficknefs, it has not been, no/is it likely 
ever to come into common practice with phyficians. 

It is more commonly employed as a purgative in olyflers; 
and, as generally very effeQual, it is employed in all ' cafes of 
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more obflinate coflivenefs ; and its powers have been celebrat- 
ed by many authors. I have known it to be in frequent ufe 
with fome practitioners; andit is indeed a very effectual me- 
dicine, but attended with this inconvenience,' that when the 
dofe Happens to be in any excefs, it occafions fevere ficknefs, 
at flomach ; and I have known it frequently occafion vomit- 
ing. 

It is well known, that in cafes of obftinale coflivenefs, in 
ileus and incarcerated hernia, the fmoke of burning tobacco 
has been thrown into the anus with great advantage. The 
fmoke operates here by the fame qualities that are in the infu- 
fions of it above mentioned; but as the fmoke reaches much 
further into the inteftines than injections can commonly do, 
it is thereby applied to a larger furface, and may therefore be 
a more powerful medicine than the infufions. In feveral in- 
itances, however, I have been difappointed of its effects, and 
have been obliged to have recourfe to other means. 

Tut infufionof tobacco, when it is carried into the blood- 
veffels, has fomctimes mown its ftimulant powers exerted in 
the kidneys ; and very lately we have had it recommended to 
us as a powerful diuretic of great fervice in dropfy. Upon 
the faith of thefe recommendations we have now employed 
this remedy in various cafes of dropfy, but with very little 
fuccefs. From the fmall dofes that are proper to begin with, 
we have hardly obferved any diuretic effefts ; and though from 
larger dofes they have in fome meafure appeared, we have fel- 
dom found them confiderable : and when, to obtain thefe in a 
greater degree, we have gone on in creafing the dofes, we have 
been conllantly retrained by the fevere ficknefs at flomach, 
and even vomiting, which they occafioned; fo that we have 
not yet learned the adminiftration of this remedy fo as to 
render it a certain or convenient remedy in any cafes of 
dropfy. 

The fame circumftances have occurred to feveral other 
practitioners of this city and neighbourhood ; and of late the 
trials of it have been very generally omitted, owing perhaps 
to our practitioners being dire£ted at the fame time to the 
ufe of the digitalis, with which they have had fome more fuc- 
cefs. 

From feme experiments we are certain that tobacco con- 
tains a quantity of volatile parts that may be diffipated by lonff 
boiling in water; and that by fuch a practice its emetic, pur- 
gative, and narcotic qualities may be greatly diminifhed ; and 
wc are of opinion that the preparation in extra£t, as prefcrib- 
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ed in the Wirtcnbcrgh difpenfatory, is upon a good foundati- 
on, and may be employed in peroral cafes with more advan- 
t »ge and fafety than the fimple infufion or decoction made by 
a Biort boiling only. 

When we were reftrained in employing the infufion of 
tobacco as a diuretic, as mentioned, we expected to fucceed 
better with the decoction ; and I have found, that by long 
boiling, this might be given in much larger dofes than the infu- 
fion : but we Hill found it retaining fo much of the emetic 
quality, that we could not employ it as a diuretic without be- 
ing interrupted in its ufe by the fame emetic quality that had 
interrupted the ufe of the infufion. 

Besides the internal ufes of tobacco mentioned, I mull 
now remark, that it has likewife been commended for its vir- 
tues as externally employed. I have known the infufion 
employed with advantage as a lotion for fome obftinate ulcers: 
but the many inflances of its being abforbed, and proving 
thereby a violent poifon, diffuade from fuch a practice; efpe- 
cially as there are other medicines, of as much efficacy, that 
may be employed with much more fafety. Bergius re- 
commends it to be employed as a fomentation in the para- 
phymofis ; but we have had no opportunity of employing i*. 

Stramonium. 

This is a powerful narcotic fubftance, and many inflances 
are given of its proving a fatal poifojn. The feeds have been 
efpecially remarkable in this way, but the leaves are pofTefTed 
of the fame quality. 

Neither of them have been employed as medicines till 
the Baron Storck, among the other poifonous plants, 
thought of trying this. He made the expreffed juice of the 
plant into an extract, and employed this in fome cafes of 
mania, epilepfy, and fome other convulfive affections, and, 
as he reports, with fome advantage ; but he has been more 
referved in his trials with this, and more temperate in recom- 
mending it, than with refpea to moft of the others he has 
pra&ifed with. Some other writers, however, have employ- 
ed it, and recommended it; but they are chiefly the experi- 
ments of Greding which properly afcertain its powers 
and virtues. 

This indubious phyfician employed it in a great number 
of maniacal cafes; and, beginning with fmall dofes, he pro- 
ceeded to very large ones, but could not, in any of the cafes 

he 
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lie employed it in, obtain a cure. It is remarkable, tl 

his experiments he employed two different preparatk 

the extract of the flramoniurn ; the. one he got from Vi 

by the favour of Baron StORCK, the other from Leipfic bv 

the favour of Profeffor Lud wig, The latter he fou 

be much more powerful than t : 2 former: and, with re 

to this, he puts the queftion, Whether the difference T , .. 

to br ! to the difference of the foil i.i which ( : 

plant'-, grew, or to any other caufe ? I confidcr it 

of the fallacy of cxtracTs, 

that. 

Dr. Greding employed the fame extracts in a 
number of epileptic cafes, and in cafes of cpilcpfy j 
with mania; but, except in one fingle inftance, he made no 
cure; and the great number of cafes in which it failed, 
me to judge it to be a medicine feldora fuited to the cure of 
difcafes. There are indeed cafes of both difeafes repot t- 
of good credit, in which the flramoniurn fuc- 
d ; but I do not admit this as a proof of any peculiar 
r in the ftramonium, as there are many inftances af 
narcotics liaving the fcme efFeft. I have no doubt the.t 
be a remedy in certain cafes of mania and cpi- 
: but I have not, and I doubt if any other pcrfon lias, 
I ' ■ ' : lifh the < ' ; to which {uch remedies are 
' adapted. It h therefore mat we find the other nar- 

II he flramoniurn, to fail in the fame hands hi 
■ had in other cafe-, feemed to fuccced. It i 
has occafioncd my n 
I I therefore prevented" me from fp 

bwii experience on this fubjeic. 

LaURO-CERA'SUS. 

, Ti t of the molt powerful kind, bu 

I enter up 
Hon of it here, as the matter it contains, whi 
powerful, is alfoprefent in feveral fu 
frequently employed as medicines, and whofe ; 
•iay be belt, illuftrated by tre 
ifus. 

theyear 1733, whea tn c frft account of 
quality of the lauro-ccrafus wa 
have been made, which all concai 
..iter from this plant is one of the 
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poifoijs that we are acquainted with ; and thefe experiments 
e now been publiihed in fo many books, that it feems quite 
unneceflary to repeat them here. 

The operation of this poifon has been very various, ac, 
cording to the dofe in which it has been employed, and to 
fize, perhaps the conftitution, of the animal to which it 
■ been applied; but in a certain dofe it has univerfaljy 
ved a fatal poifon. In many cafes it has very immedi- 
induced death, without any previous diforder; and if, 
.her cafes, it has excited convulfions, tetanus, pal fy, and 
ral evacuations, it does not feem owing to any peculiar 
property of this poifon, but to the moderate dofe of it, which, 
its gradual operation, allows a various re-a6tion of the 
We have a fine illuftration of this in Langrish's 
experiments, in which, p. 6y, he tells us that one ounce of 
laurel-water, will occafion more violent and ftronger convul- 
fions than five or fix ounces will do. For this he gives a 
theory which I do not underftand; and I think it needs no 
other than that the larger dofe proves more immediately fatal: 
The tendency of the lauro-cerafus is plainly todeftroythe 
mobility of the nervous power, and thereby the vital princi- 
ple; and, when employed in fufficient quantitv, it does this 
very fuddenly in every animal to which it has been applied, 
without exciting inflammation in the part to which it had been 
more immediately applied, and without producing any fenfi- 
ble change on the Hate of the fluids. If it feems to fome 
perfons to coagulate, and to others to render the fluids more 
thin, we have not taken any pains to afcertain either of thefe 
fa£ls, becaufe there is no proof of its acling direftly upon 
the fluids ; and therefore, any changes which happen to ap- 
pear in thefe muff be imputed to a change in the aftion of 
the veffels, which we know has a great power in changing the 
ftateof the fluids. We mult own, however, that to explain 
the effecls of the lauro-cerafus in this refpecl, we know yet 
too little of the changes which the fluids are capable of un- 
dergoing by the various aftion of the veffels. 

With refpeclto the fedative power of the lauro-cerafus, 
it may be remarked, that its operation upon the nervous fy- 
ftem is different from that of opium and other narcotic pow- 
ers, which, in their firft operation, commonly induce fleep, 
and which I do not find to have been ever obferved as the 
effecl of the lauro-cerafus. May it be fuppofed that the ani- 
mal and vital functions depend fo much upon a different con- 
dition of the nervous fyftem, that one kind of poifon may 
aft upon one of thefe functions more readily than upon the 

other, 
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ether, while another kind of poifon may aa more dire&Iy 
upon' that other fet of funftions and lei's upon the former. 
If there is any foundation for this fuppofnion, we might fay 
that the narcotic poifons z£t fir It upon the animal functions, 
though their power may at length be extended alfo to the 
vital ; and that the lauro-ccrafus, and other poifons analogous 
to this, act more immediately upon the vital functions, with- 
out (bowing any intermediate affection of the animal. If 
fuch a fpcculation may be indulged, we would alledge that 
the poifon of the mad dog feems to operate more immedi- 
ately upon the natural functions than upon either the vital or 
animal. But whether fuch fpeculations are to be indulged, 
or what application they are capable cf, we mud leave to 
future philofophers to judge. 

The aftive matter of die lauro-cerafus lies in its molt vo- 
latile parts, and is therefore readily carried over with water 
or fpirit, in diftillation, and may be (till rendered more 
active by cohobation, and efpecially if, without any addition 
of water, it is diftilled in balneo mariae. In diftillation with 
water, it gives out an effential oil, which, either taken by it- 
felf, or diffufed,as it may readily be, in the diftilled water, 
fhows that it contains fome of the mod active parts of the 
plant. 

Bv thefe operations for obtaining the more volatile parts 
of the lauro-cerafus, a fingularly powerful poifon is obtained ; 
but the fame power is alfo to be found in the entire fubftance 
of the plant, with this difference only, that this, to fhow the 
fame degree of power, mud be employed in much larger dofes 
than the other. This explains very well why a portion of the 
plant, often employed as an article of diet, had not before dif- 
covercd its poifonous quality: and this leads me to remark, 
ven fince its poifonous qualities have been difcovered, 
it has been propofed to be employed as a medicine, either by 
employing the volatile parts in fmall dofes, or the fubftance of 
the whole plant in larger. That a matter of fuch power in 
changing the (late of the animal ceconomy fhould, in certain 
circumilances, prove a medicine, we can have no doubt ; but 
tve not yet learned to what circumftances of difeafe it is 
peculiarly adapted. Its power of rendering the blood more 
fluid is not certainly or univerially proved ; and though it were, 
as, by the reflection we made above, the change that appears is 
more probably depending upon the (late of the veffels than any 
direct action upon the fluids; fo we hold this (late of matters 
to be too myfterious to admit of any application in medicine. 

We 
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Wc mull remark further, that all judgment made from the 
ftate of the blood drawn out of the veins to that of its ftate in 
the blood-veffels, is extremely fallacious, unlefs a nice and 
Ariel: attention is given to the circumflances of the extravafati- 
on, and which we have not found to be commonly bellowed. 

There is a circumftance commonly taken notice of in fa- 
vour of a fluidity being induced by the lauro-ccrafus, which 
is, that the blood in feveral places is found to have patted from 
the red veffels into the ferous; but as this feems to have hap- 
pened only after frequent and ftrong convulfions, it is with 
more probability imputed to an increafed aftion in the arteries, 
which has often this cfte&of pufhing red blood into the ferous 
veffels than to the increafed fluidity of the mafs: and it is in 
the fame manner that we would account for the fullnefs of 
the veins and the emptinefs of the arteries, which have been 
found to be the effe&s of the lauro-cerafus. To confirm thefe 
opinions with regard to the fluidity of the blood, and the ap- 
plication of it to medicine, it is only neceffary to add, that 
when the lauro-cerafus is given in fuch a manner as inftantly 
to kill, without occafioning almoft any other diforder, there 
is not any mark of change in the ftate of the blood to be per- 
ceived; and upon that occafion, that the death is owing to an 
operation upon the blood, I believe there is no other phyfi. 
ologift in Europe, except the Abbe Fontana, who can imagine. 

1 have made thefe obfervations to prevent anyrafh appli- 
cation of the lauro-cerafus, from the fuppofition of its produc- 
ing a fluidity of the blood : and I find no proof of its having 
been applied, upon that fuppofition, to any good purpofe ; and 
particularly that it has been of ufe in cafes of phthifis pulmo- 
nalis, or that it has been of ufe in refolving obftru&ions of 
the liver, feems to be concluded upon too few experiments. 

Although we do not find the benefit of its internal ufe 
in refolving obftru&ions well afcertaincd, we are fomewhat 
difpofed to believe, that its external ufe may be ufeful in re- 
folving certain fchirrofities. Even this power, however, is 
not fuihciently afcertained, though we (hall hereafter mention 
fome analogies that feem to fupport it. By another analogy 
alfo, I find a virtue afcribed to the lauro-cerafus rendered ve- 
ry probable. Dr. Brown Langrish tells us, that the 
lauro-cerafus in his neighbourhood was frequently employed 
in the cure of agues. He unhappily omits the dole, manner 
of adminiflration, or peculiar circumflances of the difeafe; 
but the experiments of Berg 1 us with bitter almonds fuffici- 
ently confirm the general power of fuch bitters in the cure of 
intermiucnts. 

We 
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We do not find room to fay any more on the medicinal 
viruics of the lauro-cerafus ; but, from its general power, they 
are certainly probable, and will hereafter, in the hands of a 
future, Storck, be afcertained. To encourage fuch inqui- 
ry, we mud remark, that the lauro-cerafus has hardly in any 
experiment fhown any tendency to produce topical inflamma- 
tion ; and in many experiments on brutes, though the employ, 
ment of the lauro-cerafus has been carried fo far as to pro- 
duce various and violent diforders of the fyftem, yet upon 
withdrawing the exhibition of it, the animal has foon after 
recovered a fecmingly entire ftate of health. Thefe may give 
encouragement to fome trials; but I hope it will never be for- 
got, that a matter which has fo flrong a tendency to extin- 
guifh the vital principle is to be employed with the utmoft 
caution. 

Here, immediately after the lauro-cerafus, it feems pro- 
per to mention fome articles of the materia raedica which 
contain the fame kernel bitter, and which can be extra&ed 
from them in fuch a manner as to (how the fame deleterious 
power ; but as they contain it in alefs concentrated and weaker 
ftate, they are therefore more readily to be admitted as arti. 
cles of the materia medica. 

The firft we fhall take notice of is the 

Cerasa Nigra. 

The kernels in the flones of thefe fruits do certainly con- 
tain a like matter with the lauro-cerafus; and by a certainma- 
nagement a very powerful poifon can be obtained from them, 
but certainly they do not contain it in the fame proportion - 
and it is a queilion with me if the diflilled water, as formerly' 
extracted from,black cherries and their bruifed kernels, con- 
tains it in fuch a quantity as to engage the colleges both of 
London and Edinburgh to rejeR an agreeable water from 
their difpenfatones. If the kernelsare bruifed only fo far as 
neccflary to the breaking of the flones, and at the fame time 
that a good deal more water is added than the weight of the 
cherries, and that lefs than the whole of this is drawn off I 
amperfuaded that fuch a water will be very {afe, and parti 
cularly m the quantities employed in our juleps. I (hall not 
indeed advifc the tampering with fuch a matter m the cafe of 
infants ; but hire y that a matter, under a certain preparation 
and in a certain do fe, being a poifon, will not, in the prefem 
be an objection to its being employed in other circunL 
nances as a medicine. 

I MIGHT 
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I might here take notice of the flowers and leaves of the 
peach tree, all of which contain the kernel bitter ; but alter 
what I have faid of the black cherry, and am to fay of the bit- 
ter almond, I do not think it neceffary to fpeak of fubftances 
which I have not been acquainted with in practice. 

Amygdalae, Amar£. 

These have been long known to be a poifon with refpefl 
to many brute animals; and there are fome inftances alledged 
of their being fuch to men. We at prefent underftand this, 
from obferving that they contain the fame peculiar bitter that 
is found in the lauro-cerafus, and in the other kernels menti- 
oned above. It is alledged that they are not fo powerful 
with refpeel to men as they are to other animals ; and they 
have, in a certain quantity, been often admitted both in diet 
and medicine. Their medicinal qualities, however, are, as 
I have faid before, not well afcertained ; but there is one vir- 
tue, which is, their being a remedy in internment fevers, 
that is well eftablifhcd on the authority of the learned Ber- 
cius, 

His manner of adminiftration is the following: he takes 
two drams of foluble tartar and an ounce and half of honey. 
Thefe he diffufes in a pound of water ; and with this water he 
makes an emulfion with one ounce of bitter almonds, to be 
ftrained in the ordinary manner. Of this emulfion he gives, 
during the intermiffion, a pound or two every day, and favs 
that, by this remedy, the recurrence of fits is prevented. He 
acknowledges, indeed, that certain fevers have refilled this re- 
medy, and obliged him tohaverecourfe to the bark; but even 
then, with the decoction of the bark, he mixes the bitter e- 
mulfion. And he fays alfo, that he had feen intermittent fe- 
vers frequently recurring, and which had entirely refilled the 
bark, at length entirely cured by the bitter emulfion alone. 
I have had fo little opportunity in this country of praftifing 
upon intermittent fevers, or upon any but thofe which readi- 
ly yield to the bark, that I have never had occafion to imi- 
tate the practice of Bergius ; but if I were to have the op- 
portunity, I fhould certainly proceed with fome caution in 
exhibiting fuch quantities of the bitter almond. 

The ancients had an opinion, that bitter almonds taken 
before drinking wine would prevent this from caufing ebrie- 
ty; but John Bauhin, from experiments made on purpofe, 
denies them to have this power. 

Camphire. 
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Camphire. 

This is a fubftance, whether chemically or medicinally 
confidcred, of a very peculiar nature. 

THE chemifts have fubje&ed it to many experiments, and 
given us many particulars with refpe&to its chemical hiftory ; 
but I do not find tnat they have clearly afcertainedits compofi- 
tion, and I cannot indeed perceive that their experiments have 
any influence in the confederation of it as a medicine. They 
have given us fome inflruclion in the pharmaceutic treatment 
proper for its mofl convenient exhibition ; but they have not 
given us any preparation of it that either increafes or diminifh- 
cs its powers with refpecT: to the human body. I hold it 
therefore unnecefTary here to enter into its chemical hiftory. 

This fubftance, as we have it in our fhops, and employ it 
in medicine, is obtained from a tree now fufficiently known 
to our botanifts, and diftinguifhed by the trivial name of Lau- 
rusCamphora. What we employ is chiefly the growth of 
Japan, though there are feveral other trees in the Eaft Indies 
which afford the fame fubftance. But as I do not know that 
the camphire obtained from thefe other trees is ever brought 
into Europe for the purpofe of medicine, or, if they are, that 
they differ in the leait from that which we commonly employ, 
I do not think it neceffary for me to profecute the natural hif- 
tory of it further; nor is it anywife proper for me to fpeak of 
the manner in which this fubftance is obtained from the trees 
affording it; of the different ftates in which it is found and 
tranfmitted to Europe ; or of the feveral operations by which 
it is brought into that form in which we have it in our fhops. 

These are particulars that may be of fome curiofity with 
refpe6t to chemiftry and trade; but there is certainly no fo- 
reign drug fo little liable to any variation or adulteration, or 
that comes into our hands fo fteadily and uniformly of the 
fame appearance and qualities, and therefore requiring lefs of 
our acquaintance with its previous hiftory. 

With a view to its medicinal hiftorv, it may be proper to 
remark, that fince we became acquainted with this peculiar 
fubftance from the Eaft Indies, the chemifts have fuppofed, 
that a fubftance precifely of the fame kind was to be found iii 
many European plants. In many inftanccs they have fuppof- 
ed this without any clear proof ;' but they have certainly, in 
ralinftances, demonftrated its existence in the cleareft 
manner. It does not however feem neceffary to enter into 
any enumeration of thofe plants ; becaufe, even in the inftances 
in which the prefence of camphire is moil clearly demonitrat- 

Vol.II. Cc cd, 
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ed, it is even in thefe in fuch fmall proportion, that it has not 
given any modification of their ordinary virtues, or that thefe 
fubflances have been employed, or can be employed, as a me- 
dicine, for the purpofes which camphire,in its feparate Hate, 
is or may be employed. 

After fetting afide fo many particulars that might have 
entered into a treatife of camphiie, it is time for me now to 
come to my proper bufinefs, which is the confideration of cam- 
phire as a medicine. This I find to be a difficult tafk, as I 
mufl encounter the various and contradictory opinions that 
have been maintained with refpeft to it. 

The oppofition of opinions appears flrongly from hence, 
that the controverfy has been commonly brought into the An- 
gle queftiori, whether catnphire be a heating or a cooling me- 
dicine with refpeel to the human body ? or, as I would put it 
in other words, whetlier it is a ftimulantor a fedative power ? 
the queflion has been often attempted to be determined by 
frivolous and ill-founded theories, both on one fide and the 
other ; but thefe fhall be here entirely negle&ed, as we judge 
the queflion muft be absolutely determined by experiments 
made upon the human body, affifted however by fome analogy, 
wherever it can be fafely drawn, from experiments on brutes. 

To this purpofe we remark, inthefirft place, that camphire 
taken into the mouth is of an acrid tafle ; and though, by its 
evaporation, it excites a fenfe of cold air, what remains is a 
fenfe of heat in the mouth and fauces : and when taken down 
into the flomach, it often gives fome pain and uneafinefs, 
which we impute to the operation of its acrimony upon the 
upper orifice of that organ. Thefe may be confidered as 
marks of its heating quality ; and the fame are more flrongly 
marked by its application to any ulcerated part, which it al- 
ways evidently irritates and inflames. 

These are indeed marks of a ffimulant power ; but hardly 
an}' thing correfponding to thefe appears upon its being thrown 
into the itomach of man or brute animals. It appears that in 
the flomach of animals it operates there by a fmall portion 
of its effluvia; for when a mafs of any bulk has been thrown 
in, though it has produced confiderable effecls upon the body, 
neither the bulk nor the weight of what had been thrown in 
are found to be fenfibly diminifhed : and in fuch cafes it can- 
not be doubted that the operation has been entirely upon the 
nerves of the flomach, and by thefe on the rell of the fyflem. 
This operation feems to me to be entirely that of a fedative 
power; and we take its being of that kind on the flomach it- 
mfj which occafions the indigeflion of the food which has 

been 
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bcenconftantly obferved to follow its exhibition in any large 
quantity. 

THEfedativeeffefts, however, are flill more evident and 
confiderable in the fenforium. The death of fo many ani- 
mals, fuddenly occafioned by it, in the experimen ng- 
HIN, can be explained in no other way but by the power of 
this fubftance, like that of other poifons, in • 
mobiliiv of the nervous power, and thereby 
vital principle. It is in illuftration of this that it fo ofl 
operates by firfl inducing ftupor and fleep ; i id the other 
fymptoms of delirium, furor, and convulfions, can all be n 
bably explained as we have done with refpeft to ether poifons, 
by the ftruggle that occurs between the force 01 the fedative 
power and the re-a£lion of the fyftem. 

But before we go further, it is proper to inquire what 
are its effects on the fanguiferous fyflem. And here at leait 
we can affert that it fhows in the firlt inftance no ftimulant 
power. I regret, that in thevaccount of the experiments on 
brutes that we have met with, there is no mention of the ftate 
of their pulfe; but I think we have enough of experiments 
on men to afcertain this matter. The experiments of Ho f f- 
m an allure us, that the pulfe was not rendered more fre- 
quent, or the fkin warmer, by twenty grains and upwards of 
camphire being taken into the ftomach. The experiments of 
Gri F Fi n and Alexander rather (how that the frequency 
of the pulfe was diminifhed by large dofes of camphire. To 
thefe we may add the experimentsof Berger,Wlrlhoff, 
Lassone, Home, and cfpecially thofe of Collin. 

The lalf, in giving fome hundred inftances of the exhibiti- 
on of camphire in large dofes, even to the quantity of half 
an ounce in thecourfe of one day, has not in any one inftance 
taken notice of the frequency of the pulfe, or of the heat of 
the body being increafed by it. In the cafe in which half an 
ounce of camphire had been exhibited, the patient was exa- 
mined by the Baron Van SwieteN, and fome other phyfi- 
cians, who could not mifs to have taken notice of its heatino- 

body, ifanyfucheffeft had appeared. Imyfelfhavefrequent- 
ven twenty grains of camphire, without ever finding the 

luency of the pulfe increafed by it, and fometimes mani- 
festly diminifhed. 

I ONCE had a maniacal patient, a young w,oman between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, whom I was refolved to 
try the cure of by camphire; and beginning by five grains 

J dofe, and increafing it by the fame quantity every 

evening, 
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evening, I brought it at length to a dofe of thirty grains; 
and that dofe, in immitation of Dr. Kin near, I repeated 
for four nights together: During all this I never found the 
frequency of the pulfe incrcafed ; and when the larger dofes 
were employed, the pulfe was frequently brought to be ten 
flrok in a minute than it had been before. At the 

fame time, fo little change was made in the ftate of the mania, 
that 1 was refolved to give up the trial; but the apothecary, 
by a grofs error in Baddam's abridgement of the Pbilofo- 
pliical Tranfa tions, was led to think that I had miftaken 
Dr. KlNN .ar's practice, and had not carried the dole of 
camphire fo fi as he had done. Proceeding upon this fup- 
pofition, he prdumed to give forty grains of camphire for 
the next night's dofe. In about half an hour after this had 
been exhibited, I was fent for to fee my patient; who, after 
beating upon her breaft, as if fhe had felt fome uneafinefs there, 
had fallen down feemingly in a faint. She appeared to me 
quite infenfible, with her pulfe very weak and hardly to be felt, 
and her breathing hardly to be obferved, with a palenefs and 
coldnefs over her whole body. I judged her to be dying; 
but by holding fome fpirits of hartfhorn to her nofe, and 
chafing her extremities with warm flannels, fhe was fo far 
recovered as to fwallow a little warm milk, and afterwards a 
little warm wine; and by thefe meafures continued for two 
or three hours, her pulfe and the heat of her body were a 
good deal recovered, and fhe had the appearance of being in 
a fleep, in which fhe was allowed to continue till morning, 
when fhe came out of it by degrees, with her pulfe very 
much in its natural ftate. At the fame time the mania was 
alfo in the fame ftate as before, and continued to be fo for 
fome months afterwards, when I ceafed to enquire after her. 

Dr. Hoffman gives us the hiflory of a perfon who, by 
Tniftake s took at one draught two fcruples of camphire, which 
occaficned violent diforder; but the operation was at firft 
like that in the cafe above mentioned, a weaknefs and pale- 
nefs of the whole body, which evidently fhowed a fedative 
operation. 

From fo many experiments directly in point, I fhall be 
furprifed if any body fhall deny the fedative and affert the 
ftimulant power of camphire ; and when I find Quarin 
giving the following account: " Vidi enim (he fays) in mul- 
*' tis, qiabus camphora majori doji exhibita fuit, puljum cider- 
" rimum,jacitm rubemmam, oculos torvos, inflammatos, con- 
" vuljwnes et phremtidem kthalem Jecutam fuijfe" I, who in 

a hundred 
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a hundred inftances of the exhibition of camphire, both in 
fmallcr and larger dofes, never faw fuch effetts produced, 
mull think that either he or I had our fenfes llrangely biaffed 
by preconceived opinions of the ftimuUnt or fedative power 
of camphire. I am, however, the more difpofed to truft to 
my own fenfes becaufe I have frequently had my fellow- 
practitioners concurring with me in the fame preceptions. 

But it is time for me to remark, that all obfervers are lia- 
ble to fome uncertainty and ambiguity in thefe matters. I 
am well perfuaded, that in the cafe of all poifons which do 
not immediately and entirely extinguilh the powers of life, 
there is a re-action of the fyllem which lias a tendency to re- 
fill and to overcome the power of the poifon ; and that this 
re-action operates in various ways, fometimes in exciting the 
action of the heart and arteries, producing fever; fometimes 
in exciting the energy of the brain, and producing convulfi- 
ons ; and probably in other ways which we do not clearly 
perceive or can explain. But it is enough that fuch a pow- 
er exifts, and that its effefts are often fo mixed with thofe of 
the poifon, as to render it difficult, in moft cafes, to deter- 
mine what are the effecls of the one or of the other, and has 
certainly occafioned many phenomena to be imputed to the 
direel aftion of the poifon, which are, however, purely the 
effefts of the re-aclion above mentioned. 

We do not, however, venture upon affigning thefe effecls 
more particularly, as I perceive that they are greatly diversi- 
fied, according to a variety of circumftances ; as, 1/?, the 
power and activity of the poifon; 2d, the quantity of it, and 
as it has been more or lefs fuddenly introduced ; 3^, the fize 
of the animal to which it is applied ; 4M, the conftitution 
of the animal, as more or lefs powerful in re-a£tion ; and 5th, 
according to the time which has been allowed for the ope- 
ration of thefe circumftances. This will perhaps remove 
fome of thofe difficulties which might otherwife have oc- 
curred. 

It particularly might be alledged in favour of the flimu- 
lant power of camphire, that in the animals which have been 
killed by large dofes of it, many of the vifcera have been 
found in a very inflamed ftate ; but I cannot allow this to 
have been the direct effefts of the camphire : for there are no 
inftances of this inflamed ftate appearing in the animals killed 
loon after the taking in of the poifon. 

The fuddennefs of the death, in many cafes, occafioned 
by a dire£l aclion on the nervous fyllem, allows of no fup- 
polition of previous inflammation ; and the hidden recove- 
ries 
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ries which have fometimes happened after very large doles, 
allure us that in fuch cafes no inflammation had heen formed 
in any part of the body. It feems therefore certain, that 
inflammation is not the di reft operation of this fubftance, 
and that the inflammation fometimes found, as above men- 
tioned, mull be imputed to that agitation of the fyftem pro- 
duced by the conflict that had fubfilted for fome time between 
the powers of the poifon and of the reaction, 

It is true that camphire fhows a flimulant power in parts 
of great lenfibility, as in the mouth, in the upper orifice of 
the ftomach, and in ulcers where the nerves are laid bare ; but 
there is no proof of its taking place in any other part of the 
fyftem : and how little it is difpofed to operate in this man- 
ner, we may judge from hence, that, rubbed upon the fkin 
in the mod concentrated ftate, it produces no rednefs or 
other mark of inflammatory aclion there ; and we (hall 
have occafion to obferve below, that it has a fpecial power 
in taking offthe inflammatory ftate of thefubjacent parts; 

I have thus endeavoured to afcertain the operation of 
camphire in general upon the human b r 'y> an< ^ ^ ave especi- 
ally endeavoured to correct the moft common opinion, that 
of its calefacient power ; which I think has on many occa- 
fions perverted the practice. 

Having thus afcertained the general operation, we are 
next to enquire what are the difeafes to which it is more 
efpecially adapted. And in doing this, we find it difficult 
to repeat after practical writers, both on account of their 
different opinions with refpeft to the general operation, and 
with refpect to the pathology of the difeafes in which they 
employ this medicine, as thefe different opinions very much 
affect their reports on this fubject. 

It has been much employed in fevers of all kinds, parti- 
cularly in nervous fevers attended with delirium and much 
watchfulnefs ; and in fuch I have frequently employed it 
with advantage. Some time ago, I have often feen it em- 
ployed by my fellow-practitioners in fuch cafes : and that 
the good effects of it did not always appear, I imputed to its 
being ufed only in fmall quantities. Since we came into the 
free ufe of wine and opium, camphire has been little employ- 
ed in the practice of this country. The ufe of it, however, 
has been very fully eftablifhed by fome of the moft eminent 
phylicians on the continent: Among thefe I reckon the late 
learned and experienced Wf.ri.hoof, who often employed 
it in many inflammatory difeafes with great benefit, and 
plainly gives us his opinion in favour of its refrigerant power. 

The 
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The ufe of this medicine has been efpecially remarked in 
putrid fevers, of which indeed we have not many inftances 
in this country : but from the very remarkable antifeptic pow- 
ers which it difcovers in experiments out of the body, it is 
very probable that when thrown into the body in large quan- 
tities, fo that at lealt its more fubtile parts may be diffufed 
over the whole fyftem, it may be expe&ed to produce conli- 
deiable antifeptic effefts. Its power in refilling and curing 
gangrene in the experiments of Collin, are very remark- 
able; but whether that power be owing to its antifeptic virtue 
alone or to its operation at the fame time on the nervous fy- 
ftem, I would not ralhly determine. 

Both from its ufe in low, or what are called Malignant 
Fevers, and from its antifeptic powers, it is highly probable 
that it has been of great fervice in the confluent fmall-pox. — ■ 
It is alfo likely that it may be of fervice in favouring the erup- 
tion of exanthemata, and of biinging them back to the lkin, 
when from any caufe they had fuddenly receded, though I 
have no particular experience of this. 

These are the cafes of accute difeafes in which camphire 
has been ufeful : and its ufe in many chronic calcs is equally 
well authenticated. Whenever difeafes depend upon a mo- 
bility of the nervous power, and an irregularity of its motions 
it may be expected that fuch a powerful fedative fhould be of 
fervice. Accordingly, many practitioners have reported its 
virtues in hyfteric and hypochondriac cafes ; and I myfelf 
have had frequent experience of it. 

In fpafmodic and convulfive affections it has alfo been of 
fervice; and even in epilepfy it has been ufeful. I have not 
indeed kno.vn an epilepfy entiiely cured by camphire alone; 
but I have had fcveral inftances of a paroxyfin which was ex- 
pected in the courfe of a night, prevented by a dofe of cam- 
phire exhibited at bed-time ; and even this when die camphire 
was given alone : but it has been efpecially ufeful when given 
with a dofe of cuprum ammoniacum, of white vitriol, or of 
the flowers of zinc. 

Since the report of Dr. Kin near, in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, Vol. XXXV. camphire has been often employ- 
ed in cafes of mania ; and I have given above an account of a 
trial which I had made of it. In that cafe, however, it was 
not fuccefsful ; nor in feveral other trials has it been more fo 
with me or other practitioners in this country. 

We have had here lately, in a patient under the care of 
Mr. Lata, furgeon, a notable example of the ufe of camphire 

in. 
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in a maniacal cafe, which I think it proper to take notice of 
here. 

A young man of fixteen, fecmingly of a found confhtu- 
tion, without any previous caufe that could be affigned or fuf- 
pe£ted,was affected with a loquacity very unufual with him. 
It continued for fome weeks, but at the fame time with fome 
confufion of head gradually increafing to fomewhat of deliri- 
um ; and thefe fymptoms for fome weeks went on gradually 
increafing till the patient became quite maniacal, and fo un- 
manageable as required his being tied down to the bed. In this 
Hate, bleeding, blistering, vomitingand purging, and every other 
remedy that could be thought proper, were employed with great 
affiduity, without any effect however in moderating the difeafe. 
It was then thought proper to try camphire. He got it at 
firft in dofes of five grains three times a-day ; and this dofe 
was repeated every day, and increafed by two grains till it 
came to be above fixty grains, given three times every day. 
Whilir the dofes were not more than two fcruples, they feem- 
ed to have no effefts either good or bad ; but as the dofes 
were farther increafed, they came by degrees to give more 
fleep, and in the intervals of that to render the fymptoms of 
the mania more moderate. And before the dofes came to be 
fo large as I have mentioned, his fleep came to be more and 
more, and his fenfes came to be in the ordinary ftate of health ; 
and, with verv little interruption, from an accident which we 
could account for, a very perfect ftate of health has continued 
ever fince, which is now for feven months. 

This (hows clearly enough the power of camphire in ma- 
nia; and I have only to add, that though in feveral other in- 
ftances it has not made a cure,- it has not in any inftance of a 
moderate dofe, that is, not exceeding half a dram, occafioned 
any diforder in the fyftem ; and in feveral cafes it has induc- 
ed fleep, and rendered the mind for fome time more quiet. 

I observe that DeBERGER has been more fuccefsful; 
and perhaps the reafon of our failure has been our not attend- 
ing to his admonition. In his letter to Werlhofe on the 
fubjeft of camphire, he has the following pa ffage : " Multoties 
"hoc remedio in rata praxi vtor,prcccipuein inflammationibus 
** inter nis, magno cum juccejfu, et demiror tarn multos medicos 
" abufu ejus interno abhorrere. Non diu eji, quod praemijjis 
" prcemitiendis maniacum eo fanitati pemtus rejlitui. In eo vero 
" momentum prcecipuum jitum eji, utjufficiente do/i et diu fatis 
" exhibeatur" 

This is particularly confirmed by a cafe given by Joer- 
dens in the Commercium Norimbergenfe. In feveral other 

writers 
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writers there are accounts of maniacal and melancholic cafes 
cured by the ufe of camphire; but many of the practitioners 
who report fuch cures acknowledge, that in many cafes it 
had difappointcd their expectations. Whether thefe failures 
have been owing to the not employing at the fame time nitre, 
vinegar, and fome other remedies which are fuppofed to con- 
tribute much to the virtues of camphire, we would not deter- 
mine ; but we are clear that mania is a difeafe of confiderable 
diverfity with refpecl to its caufes, and that there are certain 
cafes of it only to which camphire is properly adapted. In 
cafes of an organic affection of the brain, it is hardly to be 
fuppofed that camphire or any other remedy can be of ufe. 

I 11 AVE mentioned above, that feveral practitioners have 
employed camphire in the moft acute inflammatory difeafes ; 
and therefore we are not furprifed to find that it has been 
given alio internally in cafes of acute rheumatifm ; and it has 
faid to have been with advantage. We have no experience 
of it, becaufe we have found another method of cure general- 
ly fuccefsful ; but I take this occafion to mention its external 
ufe, as often of great fervice in removing the rheumatic pains 
of the joints or mufcles. This we have often experienced, 
and have no doubt of camphire having a peculiar power in 
taking off the inflammatory (late in cafes both of rheuma- 
tifm and gout. In the cafe of rheumatifm it is a matter 
of common experience: in the cafe of gout it is more rare; 
but I have had the following particular example of it. A 
gentleman had brought from the Eaft Indies an oil of cam- 
phire, a native fubftance, which feemed, by its fmell and 
tafte, to be no other than camphire in that form, and 
which I perceive to be mentioned by natura'ills as a native 
fubftance, produced by feveral trees in theEaft Indies. This 
the perfon poffeffed of recommended to all his acquaintances 
as an infallable remedy for gout and rheumatifm ; and a gen- 
tleman who had often laboured under the gout, and then felt 
the pains of it unufually fevere, was perfuaded to apply it. 
He had then the gout exceedingly painful in the ball of the 
great toe and inftep of one foo^. On this part he rubbed a 
quantity of the oil of camphire ; and in about half an hour or 
a little more he was entirely freed from the pain he had before. 
In lefs, however, than an hour after, he had a pain and inflam- 
mation come upon the fame part of the other foot. As the 
pain here became pretty fevere, he again employed the oil of 
camphire, and with the fame effect: of foon relieving the pain 
very entirely. The confequence of this was alfo the fame; 
for in lefs than an hour the pain and inflammation returned 

Vol.. II. D d to 
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to the foot that had been fir ft affe&ed: and here again our 
patient, obflinate in perfiiling in the trial of his remedy, again 
applied to the oil, and he had the fame fuccefs as before in re- 
lieving the part affefted, and with the fame effe£lalfo of occa- 
fionin'g a tranllation. But here the tranflation being made to 
the knee, the patient abftained from any farther application of 
the oil, and fuffered the pain of the knee to remain for a day 
or two, and till it went off by fome fwelling and defquamation 
in the ufual manner. 

This hiflory fhows fufHciently the power of camphire in 
relieving the inflammatory fpafm and pain of the part chiefly 
affected; but at the fame time that it has no effeft on the dia- 
thefis of the fyftem, and that, when that fubfilts, as camphire 
is ready to occafion a tranflation, it will always be employed 
in gouty cafes with great danger. In cafes of acute rheuma- 
lifm, we have had occafion to remark, that a flrong folution 
of camphire in oil would relieve the pain of the joint for the 
time chiefly affeel ed ; but it was very often with the tranflation 
of it to another joint foon after : and we have therefore long 
ago ceafed from employing fuch an application in all cafes 
when an acute rheumatifm was very general and flrong in the 
fyflem. 

It may be fuppofed that it is analogous to this power of 
camphire in taking off an inflammatory flate, that this medi- 
cine has been often found fo ufeful in relieving toothach ; 
and I have no doubt that camphire operates by the power men- 
tioned in relieving toothach, but it is alfoby exciting a copi- 
ous flow of f aliva and mucus from the internal furface of the 
mouth, that water fomewhat impregnated with camphire, em- 
ployed to wa.h the mouth, has been frequently of fervice in re- 
lieving the difeafe. 

However it may be with refpe6l to toothach, we have no 
doubt that the antiphlogiltic nature of camphire maybe of ufe 
in curing ophthalmia : and thisgives a good ground for the many 
attempts that have been made to introduce camphire into the 
medicines intended to be employed externally in the cure of 
ophthalmia. 

We have now mentioned many of the virtues of camphire 
as employed by itfelf, and mufl now mention fome inflances 
of its peculiar utility when combined with other medicines. 

When combined with drallic purgatives, it is faid to mo- 
derate their acrimony, and thereby their violent operation. 
yVehave not indeed perceived this, and perhaps never tried 
it m a proper manner; but in the mean time, the relpeclable 

authority 
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authority of Mr. Lasonne the father fatisfies me that it is 
well founded. 

Another opinion that has been very general is, that 
camphire has the power of correcting the acrimony of cantha- 
rides. In oppofition to this, we would not quote the fafts 
given by Dr. Heberden of two fcveral inftances in which 
camphire feemed to occafion ftrangury; for I mull conclude 
thefe fafcls to have been very acidental occurrences, as I have 
employed camphire fifty times, even in large dofes, without 
my ever obferving its having any cffefcl upon the urinary paf- 
fages. Mr. LASONNE the father has obferved, as I have done 
frequently, that camphire, though given very largely, never 
dilcoversits fmell in the urine, whilil it frequently docs it in 
the perforation and fwcat. 

It was formerly a frequent practice in this country to 
anoint a bliftering plafter that was to be applied to the back, or 
other part, with camphorated oil, and this with a view of pre- 
venting ftrangury from the cantharides. The practice howe- 
ver has been long ago laid afide, becaufe it was perceived that, 
in moll perfons, if the plafter was allowed to continue appli- 
ed for above twelve hours, and while at the fame time it 
was omitted to give the patient a large quantity of drink, 
a ftrangury would come on notwithstanding the unction of 
camphorated oil, and even the exhibition of a quantity of 
camphire internally: The practitioners of this country have 
loft their faith in the power of camphire in correcting the 
acrimony of cantharides ; and for preventing the ftrangury 
th'at might otherwife arife, they trull entirely to a large exhi- 
bition of Arabic emulfion, and to the plafter's not being al- 
lowed to lie on too long. 

Another virtue afcribed to camphire in combination, is 
its moderating the aclion of mercury ; and if the faline prepa- 
rations of mercury are triturated with a portion of camphire, 
this abftrafts a part of the acid that had been united with the 
mercury, and therefore renders the preparation more mild 
than before, and at the fame time does not deprive entirely 
the preparation of much of its dcobltruent virtue. This we 
• have had experience of in that very acrid preparation of 
mercury the turbeth mineral, and alfo in the mercurius dulcis 
or calomel, which, by being triturated with camphire, becomes 
lefs purgative, and lefs ready to excite falivation. How far 
this mitigation of the preparations of mercury leaves them 
equally powerful as before in the cure of fyphilis, I cannot 
certainly determine ; but am of opinion that it does not, if 

they 
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they be employed in the fame quantities as they would have 
been before. 

This mitigation of the faline preparations of mercury, by 
a combination with camphire, will be readily admitted; but 
many practitioners go farther, and alledge that mercury, in 
every condition, united with camphire, becomes a more mild 
fubftance, lefs irritating to the fyftem, while it isequally pow- 
erful in curing the difeafes to which it is otherwise adapted. 
I muft admit the experience of the practitioners of France in 
this matter, but thofe of this country know nothing of it ; 
and I can aflTert, that in many trials, a quantity of camphire 
added to our common mercurial ointment neither prevented 
the unction, in the ufual quantity, from exciting falivation, nor 
rendering the fymptoms of it more mild than ufual. 

A peculiar combination of camphire faid to have consi- 
derable effefts, is that with opium. The employment of opi- 
um is in many perfons attended with fome inconvenience and 
diforder, as I have obferved above; and every practitioner 
knows it to be alledged by fome refpeclable perfons, that 
camphire joined with it prevents thefe diforders. It may be 
fo, but I have not found it in my experiments. I have found 
large dofes of camphire difpofe to fleep, but commonly with 
that fame confufion of head and turbulent dreams which fome- 
times arife from theufe of opium; and I have not found that 
a fmall quantity of camphire has any effe£ls in increafing the 
power of opium, or of rendering the operation of it different 
from what it would have been if employed alone. But againft 
the refpeclable authorities of Lasson N e and Halle, I mull 
fufpeft that my experiments have not been made properly or 
often enough. 

There is ftill another inftance of the improvement of a 
medicine by a combination with camphire. Mr. Lasonne 
a flu re us, that camphire joined with the Peruvian bark gives 
it more energy and force, whether it be to he employed for the 
purpofe of curing fever or gangrene; and I believe this to be 
vvell founded. 

After thus treating of the virtues of camphire, we muft 
fpeak of its dofe and exhibition. It will appear clearly from 
what is faid above, that it may be given in dofes of very dif- 
ferent quantities; and it appears to me from many trials, that 
dofes of a few grains, repeated only after long intervals, have 
hardly any effect at all, and that, to obtain fenfible effects from 
it, it muft either be given in large dofes, not under that of 
twenty grains, or, if given in fmaller dofes, thefe muft be re- 
peated 
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peated frequently after fliort intervals. The latter praclice is 
preferred by fome eminent practitioners. To what length 
in either way we may proceed, I have not experience enough 
to determine with any precifion. From the effecls of two 
fcruples given in one dofe in the cafe narrated above, and in 
another quoted from Dr. Hoffman, it would appear that 
fuch dofes are violent and dangerous ; but from fome other 
experiments, it appears that larger dofes have been fometimes 
given with impunity : and when it is given in divided dofes, 
it appears from Collin's experiments, that it may be given 
to the quantity of a dram, or two drams in the courfe of a 
clay ; and in one of his experiments it was given to the quan- 
tity of half an ounce: and the fame will appear from thehif- 
toiy which I have given above. It is probable that from large 
dofes only, confiderable effecls are to be ex peeled ; and as, 
from many experiments, it appears that the effefts of camphire 
are not very durable in the body, it will be obvious that the re- 
peated and long continued ufe of it may be necefTary to the 
cure of feveral difeafes. 

With refpeel to the exhibition of this medicine, it is, in 
the firft place, neceffary that it fhouldbe always very minutely 
divided, as we know it is not readily diffolved in the ftomach; 
and while it remains there, it will float on the furface of the 
the other contents, and in that way be applied to the upper 
orifice of the ftomach, and give occafion to fome pain there. 
It ought therefore to be minutely divided before it be gi- 
ven ; and this may be done by rubbing it firft in a mortar 
with any dry powder, fuch as nitre or hard fugar; but to 
make certain of a minute divifion, it is proper at the fame 
time to add a few drops of rectified fpirit of wine, or of other 
fuch fpirituous menftruum as the fpiritus vitroli dulcis, or li- 
quor anodynus mineralis of Hoffman. 

It may alfo be divided by rubbing it with the mucilage of 
gum arabic ; but this will alfo be more perfectly executed if 
the camphire is previoufly diffolved by a little fpirit of wine 
or exprefled oil. By its being diffufed in the mucilage of 
gum arabic, it may be again diffufed in any watery fluid for 
more convenient exhibition ; but it is to be obferved, that 
camphire diffufed in a watery fluid is ready to exhale from 
ir, or arife to its furface, and to render the exhibition more 
dif<i^reeable. When, therefore, any large quantity of water in 
which camphire is dilfufed is to be prepared at once, it is pro- 
per to employ fome means for entangling the camphire. Sugar 
•lone does not feem to be fufficient for the purpofe ; and it is 

more 
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more effectually done by triturating the camphire with mu- 
cilage alone, or with a portion of fweet almonds, and diffufing 
it again by means of mucilage into an emulfion. 

It has been thought that the virtues may be increafed by 
exhibiting along with it a portion of nitre ; but in many trials 
I have not been fenfible or the benefit derived from the nitre, 
which, in anv quantity than can be conveniently employed, 
has little effect on the fyftem. It is with more probability 
alledged, that vinegar exhibited with camphire is of fervice. 
Vinegar certainly gives the beft means of correcting the talte 
of camphire, and feems even to render it lefs difagreeable to 
the ftomach ; and we may allow that both by its refrigerant 
and antifeptic powers, it may contribute fomewhat to the vir- 
tues of the camphire. 

The a. 

This is fo univerfally an article of diet, that it deferves to 
be confidered very fully. Being fo much however an article 
of diet, it may be fuppofed that we mould have treated of it in 
our fir ft part; but as we cannot find it to afford any alimen- 
tary matter, and as its qualities give it the character of a me- 
dicine, we have referved it for this place. 

With refpect to it as a fubjeft of natural hiftory, or as an 
object of commerce, having had no good opportunity of be- 
ing properly informed, I muft abftain from thefe difcuffions 
here, and muft refer my readers to the information of the in- 
duftrious Dr. Lettsome, who I believe has given it more 
fully and accurately than any other. 

With refpect to its qualities as a medicine, that is, its pow- 
er of changing the ftate of the human body, we might fuppofe 
it afcertained by the experience of its daily ufe : but from the 
univerfality of this ufe in very different conditions of the 
plant, and every pofhble condition of the perfons employing 
ir, the conclufions drawn from its effects mult be very preca- 
rious and ambiguous, and we muft attempt by other means to 
afcertain its qualities with more certainty. 

To this purpofe it appears, from the accurate Dr. Smith's 
experiments, De Adione Mufadan, N° 36, that an infufion 
of green tea lias the effect of deftroying the fenfibility of 
the nerves, and the irritability of the'mufcles; and from the 
experiments of Dr. Lettsome, it appears that green tea 
gives out in difiiilation, an odorous water, which'is power- 
fully narcotic. 

T« 
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That the recent plant contains fuch an odorous narcotic 
power, we might prefume from the neceffity which the Chi- 
nefefind of drying it with much heat before it can be brought 
into ufe; and that, even after fuch preparation, they muft 
abflain from the ufe of it for a year or more, that is, till its 
volatile parts are flill farther difiipatcd: and it is faid, that 
unlefs they ufe this precaution, the tea in a more recent ftate 
manifeftly fhows flrong narcotic powers. Even in this 
country, the more odorous teas often fhow their fedative 
powers in weakening the nerves of the flomacb, and indeed 
of the whole fyftem. 

From thefe confederations we conclude very firmly, that 
tea is to be confidered as a narcotic and fedative fubftance; 
and that it is efpecially fuch in its molt odorous ftate, and 
therefore lefs in the bohea than in the green tea, and the moft 
fo in the more odorous, or what are called the finer kinds of 
the latter. 

Its effects, however, feem to be very different in different 
perfons : and hence the different, and even contradictory ac- 
counts that are reported of thefe effects. But if we confider 
the difference of conftitution, which occafions fome differ- 
ence of the operation of the fame medicine in different per- 
fons, and of which we have a remarkable proof in the ope- 
ration of opium, we fha!i not be furprifed at the different ope- 
rations of tea. 

If to this we add the fallacy arifing from the condition of 
the tea employed, which is often fo inert as to have no effects 
at all ; and if we ftill add to this the power of habit, which can 
deftroy the powers of the moft powerful fubftances, we fhall 
not allow the various and even contradictory repoits of its ef- 
fects to alter our judgment, with refpect to its ordinary and 
more general qualities in affecting the human body. 

These, from the experiments above mentioned, and from 
the obfervations which I have made in the courfe of fifty 
years, in all forts of perfons, I am convinced the qualities of 
tea arc narcotic and fedative. 

It has been often alledged, that fome of the bad effects im- 
puted to tea are truly owing to the large quantity of warm 
water which commonly accompanies it ; and it is poflible that 
fome bad effe6ts may ai ife from this caufe ; but from attentive 
obfervation I can affert, that wherever any conii'dcrable ef- 
fects appear, they are in nine of every ten perfons entirely 
from the qualities of the tea ; and that any like effects of 
warm water do not appear in one of a hundred who take in 
this very largely. 

Eur 
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But while we thus endeavour to eftablifh the poifonous 
nature of tea, we Ho not at the fame time deny that it may 
fometimes (how ufeful qualities. It is very poflible, that in 
certain perfons, taken in moderate quantity, it may, like other 
narcotics in a moderate dofe, prove exhilirating, or, like thefe, 
have fome effect in taking off irritability, or in quieting fome 
irregularities of the nervous fyftem. 

As its bad effects have been often imputed to the warm 
water that accompanies it, fo we have no doubt that fome of 
its good effects may bealfo afcribed to the fame caufc, and 
particularly its being fo often grateful after a full meal. 

Crocus. 

The natural hiftory and preparation of this medicine is (o 
commonly known, and delivered in fo many books, that it is 
no ways neceffary to repeat any part of it here 

Chemically confidered, it appears to be a very peculiar 
fubftance. It may be extracted by either fpirituous or wate- 
ry menftruums, by wine or by vinegar ; and each of thefe 
menftruums take out the whole of its odorous, fapid, or co- 
louring parts. The tincture in fpirit of wine does not become 
milky by the addition of water, and the tincture in water is 
not rendered turbid by the addition of fpirit of wine. Its 
odorous part arifes in diftillation, both with water and fpirit; 
and it is alledged, that in the former cafe a portion of effential 
oil appears ; but neither the quantity nor quality of this is 
well afcertained. 

Although the odorous part of faffron arifes in diftilla- 
tion with either menftruum, yet a great portion of fixed mat- 
ter is obtained in the extracts; but the extract from water is 
very much changed from the nature of the entire faffron. — 
That made with fpirit of wine retains the fenfible qualities of 
the faffron more entirely ; but as there has been fome difli- 
pation of the odorous and volatile parts, we can hardly fup- 
pofe that the confencated tinfture, or extract of Dr. Boek- 
haave, can contain the whole of the medicinal fubftance of 
the entire faffron. 

It feemed proper to give thus, as well as I could, the che- 
mical hiftory this famous drug ; but muft remark, that from 
this chemical hiftory we learn nothing towards pointing out 
or explaining medicinal powers, nor indeed more from thefe 
than may be learned from its fenfible qualities. 

By thefe, being of fome acrimony both in fmell and in 
tafte, it would feem that faffron might be very active with re- 
foe i t 
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fpe£t to the human body ; but I have not been more puzzled 
upon any occafion than in afcertaining the medicinal qualities 
of this fubflance. The writers on the materia medica have 
conftantly fpoken of it as a very active medicine ; but their 
reports of its effects are in fome inftances manifeftly extrava- 
gant, though repeated by Dr. Boerhaave himfelf; and 
very frequent experiments in practice do not at all fupport 
the opinions that have been commonly entertained of it. I 
have given it in large dofes, without its mowing any fenfible 
effects; hardly in any degree increafing the frequency of the 
pulfe ; and as anodyne or antifpafmodic, I have hardly ob- 
served its operation. 

It has been efpecially famous for its fuppofed emmenagogue 
powers ; and in one or two in fiances I have had fome reafon 
to believe in its power of this kind : but in many other inftan- 
ces, though repeatedly employed in large dofes, it has entirely 
difappointed my expectations. 

The common accounts of its producing hiliarity are 
ftrongly contradicted by the account of Bergius, whofe words 
are " Nobilis matrona femper in triftitiam illapfa eft ingen- 
" tern, poftquam pulveres crocatos ei propinaveram." And 
his words before, " Vidi hyftericas quafdam a propinato 
" croco valdc emotas," are more pointed in favour of its 
power than any thing I have otherwife learned. I have em- 
ploved it in every fhape, in fubftance, in tin&ure, and in 
Boerhaave's extracl, and in larger dofes than authors have 
ever propofed ; but ftill I have not discovered in it any con- 
iiderable power or virtue. 

It does not appear that the London College had much 
faith in it, as they have omitted to give us any tin&ure of it. 
They have indeed retained it in the tinclura aloes compofita, 
and in the pilulae ex aloe cum myrrha, and in larger propor- 
tion than the Edinburgh College do; but I muft obferve 
that I have frequently prepared thefe compofitions without 
any faffron at all, and at the fame time could not difcem 
any diminution of their virtues. But in thus difparaging the 
virtues of faffron, I muft acknowledge, that by a little atten- 
tion, I have found the faffron of our fhops to be often in a 
very imperfect condition, and therefore, that my experiments 
have been Sometimes affected by this. 

My. mp ilea. 

I regret this ftanding in my catalogue, as it is now 

omitied in both the Britiih difpenfatories, and juflly, as it 

Vol. II. E c has 
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has no virtue in its flowers; and though the roots have fame 
ailringency and bitternefs, they have not fo much as to de- 
ferve any place in our practice, when we have fo many fub- 
ftances more powerful for the purpofes for which thefe might 
be employed. 

Wine and Alcohol. 

In the catalogue of narcotic fedative medicines I bare fct 
down wine and alcohol ; becaufe it feems neceffary to give them 
a particular confideration here. 

Wine I have formerly confidered as a drink, and bave 
there laid all that feemed neceffary with refpecl to its prepa- 
ration : and from the various caufes of this we have endea- 
voured to explain its various conditions, particularly the dif- 
ferent matters of which it may confift; and, as depending 
upon thefe, the various fenfible qualities that may appear in 
the different wines that are employed in our diet. 

In all this, which it feems unnecelfary to repeat here, I 
have iuppofed, that what conftitutes a wine is its containing 
a portion of alcohol ; but the effecls of this in diet I took lit- 
tle notice of, and mentioned only the effefts that might arife 
from the other matters which might accompany it in the dif- 
ferent wines appearing upon our tables. 

It is, however, as containing alchobol, that wines are to 
be confidered as medicines ; and the confidering them as fuch 
we have referved for this place, in which I have put them as 
narcotic fedatives. 

That alcohol is fuch, can hardly be doubted ; as, when 
only diluted with water fo much that it can be {"wallowed, it 
(hows the inebriating, intoxicating, and narcotic effe&s' of 
other fedatives. When taken in Ymall quantity, and much 
diluted, it does not indeed immediately fhow its fedative 
power ; but, on the contrary, it may appear as a ftimulant, 
cordial, and exhilirating liquor. As thefe operations, howl 
ever, are in common to it with opium and other narcotics, 
they do not contradict our opinion of its proper fedative 
nature. 

As in wine the alcohol is never in large proportion to the 
water at the fame time prefent ; and as in wine the alcohol 
is alfo blended with matters which diminifh the force of it • 
wine can be, and is commonly, employed as a ftimulant^ 
cordial and exhilirating liquor, more conveniently than al- 
cohol could be in any other way. 

Tiiis 
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Tins explains why wine has been moft commonly confi- 
dcred as a ftimulant ; but it is equally well known, that when 
taken to a certain quantity, it exerts all the fedative powers 
of alcohol or opium : and its medicinal qualities, according 
to the quantities in which it is employed, may be cither fti- 
mulant or fedative. 

Whenever, without fever, there is any languor or debi- 
lity in the fyftem, wine can be employed in moderate quanti- 
ty with great advantage ; as in moil perfons it is not only 
grateful to the palate, but alfo to the ftomach ; in which, if 
its acefcent effects can be at the fame time avoided, its cordial 
powers are immediately perceived, as from the ftomach they 
are readily communicated to the whole of the fyftem. 

These are the virtues of wine employed in moderate 
quantities : and it is to be remarked by the way, that by its 
particular operation on the ftomach it excites the aftion of 
this, and thereby promotes appetite and digeftion ; and paf- 
fing further into the inteftines, it does not fo readily as other 
narcotics, fufpend the action of thefe, and induce coftivenefs ; 
but, on the contrary, by the mixture of its acefcent parts with 
the bile, promotes the action of the inteftines, and the eva- 
cuation by ftool. 

It may be further obferved, that carried into the blood-vef- 
fels, by the alcohol it contains it promotes perfpiration ; and 
by the water and faline matters at the fame time introduced, it 
certainly paffes to the kidneys, and promotes the fecretion of 
urine. 

Wine may produce all thefe effects, though taken in no 
large quantities; and they may be referred entirelv to its fti- 
mulant powers or acefcent qualities, which are in fo far very 
commonly falutary. 

It is difficult however to fet the limits between its ftimu- 
lant and fedative powers ; and if the quantity of it be gradual- 
ly increafed, the latter gradually come on, and concurring 
with the former, produce at fir ft a degree of delirium or ebri- 
ety, which is generally of the cheerful kind, and which occu- 
pying the mind, excludes all thoughts of care or anxiety : but 
the fame fedative power carried on ftill further, renders the 
delirium more confiderable, and gives that irregularity and 
confufion of thought which is the ftate of intoxication ; and 
at length the fedative power entirely prevailing, the animal 
functions, both of fenfe and motion, are gradually weakened, 
and the perfon falls afleep. 

After thus detailing the feveral operations of both the fti- 
mulant and fedative power of wine upon men in health, I pro- 
ceed 
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ceed to mention their effecls in the various circumftances of 
difeafe. 

In the firft place, it will be obvious, that when the fy Item 
is under any irritation increafing the aftion of the heart and 
arteries, the ftimulant power of wine, even in the mod mode- 
rate degree, muft be hurtful : and as there is hardly any irri- 
tation more confidcrable or more permanent than inflamma- 
tion fubfifting in any part of the body; fo in all pyrexiae pro- 
duced by inflammation, wine muft be particularly pernicious. 
We are alfo perfuaded that all aclivehaemorrhagies are at- 
tended with an inflammatory diathefis ; and therefore it will 
equally appear that wine is improper in fuch cafes. 

But we proceed no further on this fubjeft of the ufe of 
wine in difeafes, as it may be governed upon the fame princi- 
ples wc have laid down above with refpect: to opium; with 
this difference, however, that if the fedative powers of either 
are to be fought for, they are to be obtained more eafily and 
certainly by opium than by wine ; but where the ftimulant 
powers of either are feparately, or as combined with the feda- 
tive to be employed, the management may be more eafy and 
accurate with wine than with opium. 

One queftion only on this fubject remains to be confider- 
ed, and that is, whether alcohol, under any ftate of dilution, 
can be properly employed in place of wine and opium? We 
are of opinion, that in many cafes it may ; but that it will be 
always more difficult to feparate the ftimulant powers of alco- 
hol from its fedative quality. In thofe cafes, however, in 
which the ftimulant powers are efpecialiy required, as in 
the cafe of rehiring gangrene, the diluted alcohol may be 
employed as properly as wine ; and therefore in the cafe of 
poor perfons the former may be more convenient than wine. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Refrigerants. 

'HESE are medicines fuppofed, as their title implies, to 
diminifh the heat of the living body. 
In many trials made on purpofe, it has not appeared to me 
that the fuppofed refrigerants diminifh that temperature of 

the 
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the body, which is the ordinary temperature of it in health; 
and therefore I am difpofed to define the refrigerants to be 
fuch medicines as diminifh the temperature of the body when 
pretcrnaturally increafed. It is eipecially upon fuch occafi- 
ons that their power isfuppofed and employed by phyficians : 
and as the heat of the body, whether from internal or external 
caufes, is never increafed beyond its ordinary degree, but 
with an increafed aclion of the fanguiferous fyftem : fo the 
refrigerants, as they diminiih this increafed action, are juitiy 
put under the general title of Sedantia ; but being fubftances 
of quality and operation very different from thofe fedantia 
we have already confidered, they are here to be treated of fe- 
parately. 

In what manner they produce their effects is not well af- 
certained; and whether they a£t by diminishing the tempera- 
ture of the body, as cold bodies, or thofe of a temperature 
lower than that of the body itfelf do, or if they operate onljr 
by removing the caufe of heat, has been a queftion. 

The former opinion has been frequently fuppofed, and 
that from a particular confideration. As the neutral falts, 
which are the refrigerants chiefly employed, do, upon being 
diffolved in water, generate a confiderable degree of cold ; fo 
it has been fuppofed that they may in like manner generate 
cold in our bodies, and therefore produce their effects as by 
an actual cold applied. See Brocklesb y's Obfervations 
p. 122. 

Tins conclufion, however, will readily appear to be mifla- 
ken, when it is confidered that the cooling power of thefe 
neutral falts in water appears only during the time of their io- 
lation. When taken indeed undiffolved, they may, as in 
Brocklksby's andAi.EX ander's experiments, generate 
cold in the ftomach, and from thence have particular effects : 
but as after folution thev produce no permanent cold ; fo, 
when taken in a diffolved fiate, as they commonly are, their 
reJ ■ iterant powers cannot be afcribed to any actual cold applied. 

The conclufion drawn from their folution in water fur- 
ther appears to be very erroneous, from this, that acids, which 
are as powerfully refrigerant in the human body as the neu- 
trals, do however, upon being mixed with water, always gene- 
rate heat; and even the neutral fa'ts, when any how deprived 
of the water ncceffary to their crystalline Hate, do, upon that 
water's being reftored to them, always generate heat. It is 
riot therefore any thing in the nature of the faline matter that 
has a power of generating heat or cold in waier or other bo- 
dies, 
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dies, but that the appearance of fuch a power depends entire- 
ly upon the circumilances of folution or mixture, and ap- 
pears no longer than thefe circumftancej. fubfift. 

It is not therefore by an actual cold applied that our refri- 
gerants diminifh the heat of the living body ; although in what 
other manner they do it may be difficult to explain. 

We are, however, here to venture upon a conjecture, 
which it is hoped may be founded ; but whether it fhall be or 
not, we throw it out as a conjecture only. 

For this purpofe I am difpofed to admit of a doctrine 
delivered by the late ingenious Turberville NEedman, 
which feemsto me to have been too little attended to in the 
phyfiology and pathology of the human body. We do not 
charge ourfelves with fupporting the whole of Mr. Need- 
man's theories, or the applications of them which areop- 
pofed by Spallanzani ; we only affume from him what 
we think he has demonftrated in fact, that there is every 
where in nature an expanfive force and a refilling power ; 
and that particularly under a certain degree of heat, the expan- 
five power appears in all the parts of organized bodies, in 
confequence of which they fhow a lingular vegetating pow- 
er ; while at the fame time, in other bodies, there is a power 
refifting and preventing the aftion of this vegetating power, 
and at leaft of diminifhing its force. See Nouvelles Obferva- 
tions Microfcopiques, 1750, p. 229, 230. 

This refilling power he actually found in thofe faline bo- 
dies which we commonly fuppofe to be refrigerant powers 
with refpecl: to the living body ; and we hope that this doc- 
trine may be applied to our purpofe in the following manner. 
As heat is the great fupport of expanfive force, fo we fuppofe 
that every increafe of heat is no other than an increafe of the 
expanfive force in the heated parts ; and from this we con- 
ceive it maybe underftood how refilling powers may diminifh 
any preternatural expanfive force and heat in our bodies. 

We thus endeavour to account for the refrigerant power of 
faline bodies ; and the doftrine feems to be illuftrated and 
further confirmed by this, that befides organized bodies, there 
feems to be an expanfive force in all bodies difpofed to any 
fermentation. This feems always to begin by an expanfion 
of air from a fixed to an elaftic ftatc ; and it is very certain, 
in fa£l, that by the contiguity of a fufneient quantity of faline 
fubftances, that is, of refilling power, the beginning of every 
fermentation is prevented. Such refilling powers have been 
often taken notice of as antifeptic ; but there is hardly any 

doubt 
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doubt that the more general terras of Antyzimic may be fairly 
applied to them. 

It may be proper to remark here, as not unheeded by us, 
that many other fubftances befides the faline may perhaps 
come under the lift of Antizymics; but whether they are ever 
alfo refrigerant with refpeft to the human body, or why they 
are not, we cannot here prefume to determine. 

When we have gone thus far in the theory of refrigerants, 
we judge it to be incumbent upon us to acknowledge that 
there are fome difficulties which occur upon this fubjeft, and 
which it is proper to lay before our readers. 

The operation of refrigerant powers, though we have fup- 
pofed it different, feems in fome refpefts to be analogous to 
the operation of aftual cold applied. This not only changes 
the temperature of bodies, but in a certain degree proves a 
refilling and antizymic power. Its operation upon the body 
is attended with this peculiar circumftance, that when applied 
in a moderate degree, and with no long continuance, it al- 
ways increafes the heat of the part to which it is applied ; and 
from the rednefs which it at the fame time produces, it is pret- 
ty certain that both effecls are produced by its increafing the 
a£iion of the blood-vcffels in the parts. Its effects as a ftimu- 
lant, are upon no occafion more remarkable than when any 
fubftance is taken into the ftomach, of fuch a temperature as 
to feel cold there ; it commonly produces a fenfe of heat on 
the furface of the body, and a difpofition to fweat to be eafily 
promoted, if at the fame time the coldof the external air is by 
coverings avoided. 

Quite analogous to this is the action of our refrigerants 
when taken into the ftomach ; for though we have denied 
their producing any aftual cold there, they always produce a 
determination to the furface of the body, and a difpofition to 
fweat ; which from the analogy mentioned, we are readv to 
afcribe to a refrigerant power ; or, if the expreffion may be 
allowed, to a potential cold which they can produce. How 
this is to be reconciled to the refrigerant power which they 
are fuppofcd to exert with refpecl to the whole fyftem, is not 
to be eafily explained, 

To our prefent purpofe, however, it may perhaps be 
enough to fay, that the ftimulant operation of a&ual cold, 
which fometimcs occurs, will not be fufficient to make us de- 
ny its power when longer continued, or frequently repeated, 
of diminifhing the temperature of the body ; fo the ftimulant 
power which our refrigerants frequently exert in the ftomach. 

wilt 
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will not be fufficient to make us doubt of their refrigerant 
power with refpect to the whole fyftem, which the experience 
of all ages has very certainly eftablifhed. 

Before going further, it may be proper to obferve, that 
the fubftances we fuppofe to be refrigerant, are fuch as act not 
only by the potential cold we have alledged them to be en- 
dowed with, but at the fame time by other operations that 
may be fuppofed to contribute to their general effects of di- 
minifhing the action of the fanguiferous fyftem. Thefe ope- 
rations are their being laxative in the inteftines, and diuretic 
in the kidneys ; and wearedifpofed to judge their relaxing a 
febrile fpafm on the furface of the body to be another means 
of their concurring to their general effect. 

Whatever, therefore, may become of our theory, or 
however difficult it may be to overcome the doubts above- 
mentioned, the flate of facts, from the experience we have 
afferted, may, we judge, be fufficient ground for our proceed- 
ing now to confider the qualities and effects of the feveral re- 
frigerants enumerated in our catalogue. 

PARTICULAR REFRIGERANTS. 

At the head of the lift of refrigerants, I have fet down 
Acids ; and although thefe might come under fome other 
of our general titles, I (hall here confider all their feveral pow- 
ers and virtues, or nearly the whole of their medicinal 
hiftory. 

It might be expected that I fhould here, in the firft place, 
enumerate all the feveral fubftances which maybe, and gene- 
rally are, comprehended under the general title ; but this I 
find would be a difficult, and we hope it is an unneceffary 
work. The chemifts of late have been difcovering a great 
number of different fpecies of acids that were not known be- 
fore ; and it is probable that their enquiries are not yet finifh- 
ed ; but in the mean time, it appears, that although it was 
very proper, for the purpofes of chemiflry, to mark and afcer- 
tairi thediverfity of acids, yet as few of the whole number have 
been employed as medicines, and that we are at lead uncer- 
tain how far feveral of them may be employed as fuch, it docs 
not feem neceffary for us to take notice of any but thofe which 
we know to have been employed in the practice of phyfic. 

In doing this, we fhall in the firft place mention the medi- 
cinal qualities which we fuppofe to be in common to all the 
fpecies of acid employed in phyfic ; and fhall afterwards con- 
fider how far thefe qualities may be anywife different in the 
particular fpecies. 

Upon 
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Upon this plan, the quality firft to be mentioned is that 
of their refrigerant power. This we fuppofe to be eftablifhed 
by the experience of all ages ; and practitioners ftill conflint- 
ly employ them in every cafe in which the heat of the body is 
preternaturally increafed ; and although th<*e may be fome of 
the other qualities of acids which may not be fuited to the 
conftitution of certain perfons, yet as to this quality there are 
hardly any exceptions in the cafes of fevers, inflammations, 
and haemorrhagies. 

These effecls, however, are not very evident to our fenfes, 
nor are eafily fubje6fed to experiment; becaufe they cannot 
be remarkable in confequence of any one exhibition; and the 
effecls are only found in confequence of frequent repetitions. 
It is proper, therefore^ that we mould confirm it by other ob- 
fervations. 

One is, that any preternatural heat arifing, is accompanied 
with thirit; which efpecially dire£fs to the choice of acid: 
and as inltincts may be commonly fuppofed to be fuited 
to the purpofe of the animal ceconomy, fo this defire of acid 
is prefumedto be a proof that thefeare fuited to moderate the 
heat that is the caufe of thirft. 

Another confideration may be, that acids efpecially 
abound in warm climates and warm feafons; and therefore, 
that nature has made this provifion of what is fuited to mo- 
derate the heat of the human body, arifing in fuch climates 
and feafons. 

To all this I would add the antizymic power of acids, as this 
oppofes the expanfive force of heated blood : and as we have 
reafon to fuppofe that the blood is more readily heated as it is 
more difpofed to putrefcency, fo the well known anfifeptic 
power of acids is particularly fuited to temper that increafed 
heat ; and therefore, after all thefe confiderations, there can be 
no doubt that acids are particularly fuited to a£f as refrigerants 
in the human body. 

{OTHER quality of acids in general is their affringent 
power, which we have taken notice of and explained above. 
This power however appears only in weak or diluted acids; 
for in a more concentrated date they prove corrofive, as we 
have alfo obferved above. Indeed we conceive that it is efpe- 
cially when their corrofive power is weakened, though ftill 
approaching to it, that another quality appears ; which is. that 
they become painful and pretty powerfully ftiraulant, in fo far 
that they are ufeful in fomc cafes of p 

is however to be remarked, that it is very doubtful if 

their fiimulant power can always be in this way explained ; for 

Vol. II. it 
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itfometimes appears in the operation of the weaker or I 
diluted acids. Thus acids ma) quench thiril by their refrige- 
rant power; but it is probable alio that they, by their itunil- 
lating theexcretories of the mouth and fauces, pour out then" 
fluid's more copituily. 1 mention this ftimulus of the mouth 
and fauces here, to introduce another confideration to be 
taken notice of; and which is, that the fame ftimulus apj 
to the ftomach excites appetite, and by increasing the tone oi 
the ftomach, promotes digeftion. 

After mentioning fo much of the power and virtues of 
acids in general, there remains a queition, what are their ef- 
fects when carried into the blood-veflels, and there mixed 
with the mafsof blood ? As to this I would affert, that the con- 
centrated foflil acids cannot be carried into the mafs of blood 
hut in fuch a diluted Hate as mult deflroy entirely their coa- 
gulating power, and therefore that their effects in that way 
cannot be fuppofed or apprehended. 

This neceffarily leads to the queflion, in what ftate are the 
foflil acids when mixed with the mafs of blood ? in anfwer 
to this we obferve, but for what reaions we cannot explain, 
that they do not enter inj^the compofition of the animal 
as we have alledged^pfl maintained above on the fubject 
of acid as an alimejdBfcr matter. And here we have only to 
obferve, that as theyrio not enter into the animal mixed, they 
make a part of the feremjy.; and therefore, in paffing witb that 
by the excretions, they may Ihow their ftimulant power. At 
the fame time, as a part of the ferofity, they may, in p 
by the ikin, fliow there fome diaphoretic effects, or, in p 
by the lungs, Ihow fome irritation there; but it is pic: 
that they pais chiefly by the urinary . and the: 

ihow their diuretic powers more readily than in any other 
way. 

These are the effects of acids in I; and we i 

proceed to confider how far thefe enecls are anywife v. 
in the different fpec 

Vitriolic Acid. 

This is the acid that we can have in the moft concert 
/late, and therefore the moft fit to be employed as a c 
when properly diffufed, as a ftimulant. For the latter pui 
it is commonly diffufed in fome unguinous fubftance, as 
lard ; but it may be more properly diffufed in a Ii< 
i:i this it may be more equally diffufed ikm in the th 
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er matter. When it is to be employed for internal ufe, it 
mult be largely diluted with water; and the difpenfatories 
have ordered feven or eight parts of water to be added to one 
of the concentrated acid. The proportion of water is not a 
matter of much nicety; but it is proper for^he fake of pre- 
frribers that it mould be fixed, which, however, cannot be 
done without determining the fpecific gravity ofthe concen- 
trated acid, which neither ofthe colleges have done. 

•The diluted acid is feldom employed in any precife dofe, 
but mixed with water, or with tinctures or infufions, in fuch 
quantity as the patient's palate will eafilybear. This however 
is a very inaccurate practice, as it generally occafions the dofe 
of the acid to be too fmall. In my opinion, it would be bet- 
ter to fix the quantity of acid, and leave it to be diluted to 
what the patient's palate may require. 

It has been long a common practice of mixing this acid 
with a quantity of fpirit of wine, and in the mixture infufing 
fome aromatics ; but this is alfo a verv inaccurate practice, 
as neither the fpecific gravity ofthe rectified fpirit, nor ofthe 
vitriolic acid, are any wife determined. I would however take 
no pains to rectify this preparation, as 1 could never find the 
addition of the aromatic to improve the medicine; and while 
the practitioner is always left uncertain with refpect to the 
quantity of acid employed, I have almoft always found that 
this aromatic elixir was lefs agreeable than the fimple acid. 

The fimple acid properly diluted, and fweetened perhaps 
: a little fugar, is generally grateful to the palate, and is of 
fervice in quenching thirft. When it is carried down into 
the ftomach, it is ufeful in curing the naufea which arifes 
from any putrid matters there; and either by this means, or 
by its ftimulus applied to the ftomach, it excites appetite,, and 
confequently promotes digeftion. 

I II.'. :r found that, in any quantity, the vitriolic 

acid mixed with the bile proved laxative, as the vegetable acids 
i'o readily do. What may be its effects in the blood-veffels 
we have faid enough when treating of the effects of acids in ge- 
i. What are the virtues of this acid in giving the aether 
vitriolicus, we referve to be fpoken of on the fubjectof anti- 
bodies. 

Nitrous Acid. 

acid, from its being focommonlv employed m che- 
lations under the title of Aquafortis, has probably, 
>i its corrpfive nature, "prevented phyficians 

from 
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from employing it as a medicine. This however was a mif" 
take; for this acid, properly diluted, may be very fafely em- 
ployed, and has all the powers and virtues of acids in general. 
Though the inftances are few, there isonein Boerhaaye's 
Nitrum Nitratum, in which the acid is in greater proportion 
than is neceffary to faturate the alkali; and I have frequently 
employed it as a grateful and coohngmedicine. 

There is another inftance in which the acid of nitre is 
alfo employed, and that is in the fpiritus nitri dulcis. If this 
was properly prepared, it fhould contain no acid ; but this is 
not commonly the cafe, and the vulgar practitioners com- 
monly employ it as a diuretic medicine, which it cannot he 
but by the quantity of acid it contains, and which therefore 
fhows this acid to be frequently and fafely employed ; but it 
is hardly neceffary to obferve, that in this way it can never 
with any accuracy be employed. 

The employment of the nitrous acid, as producing aether, 
fhall be confidered in another place. 

Muriatic cr Marine Acid. 

In the lafl century, Glauber took great pains to intro- 
duce the ufe of this acid, afcribing many virtues to it both in 
diet and medicine ; but in both he was extravagant and in- 
correct, and therefore he has not been much followed. It 
happened, however, that phyficians employed it a good deal 
in the difeafes of the flomach ; and many have been of opi- 
nion, that in reftoring the tone of the flomach, it operates 
more powerfully than the vitriolic : but as the latter can be 
more eafily brought to a ftandard than the other, it has entire- 
ly thrown this other out of our practice .Although the London 
College, in the lafl edition of their difpenfatory, have omitted 
both the fimple fpirit of fait and the fpiritus falis dulcis, vet 
the Edinburgh College have retained both : and wherever the 
latter is employed, I confider it as an employment of the acid, 
ior, in the ordinary preparation of it, the qualities of the 
acid are never entirely deflroyed. 

But the rnoft remarkable inftance of the employment of 
this acid was in the tinctura aperitiva mcebii, which Dr. 
Hoffman informs us was, in the courfe of the lafl century, 
much employed and celebrated for its virtues. I3r. Hoff- 
man informs us that it confified of a folution of common 
fait fuperfaturated with its acid. 1 have frequently er,- ployed 
it by making a folution of half an ounce of good bay fait in 
four ounces of water, adding to this two drams of a v,*eU-rec- 
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lified fpirit of fait ; and this given in a tea-fpoonful or two in 
aglafs of water, I have found ufeful in improving appetite, 
and frequently in flopping vomiting. 

Vegetable Acids. 

These I am to confider as of three kinds ; the native, the 
diftilled, and the fermented. 

The native acids are chiefly thofe found in the fruits of 
plains, fometimes, however, alfo in the leaves and roots. — 
They are in different degrees of acidity, and different by the 
texture of the fruit in which they are lodged ; and (till more 
confiderably by the various matter adhering to them, both in 
the fruits and in the juices expreffed from thefe. 

The effects of thefe different conditions in the ufe of them 
as aliments, I have endeavoured to explain when treating of 
them above ; but, as medicines, I do not find that I can ap- 
ply any difiinclion of them. Although they may be diftin- 
guifhed in a chemical view, I do not find that I can apply 
iuch diftin£tions to the purpofes of medicine ; and that, with 
a view to this, I muff confider them in general, and merely 
as acids. In confidering them, therefore, as medicines, I 
muff, obferve, in the firff place, their refrigerant power ; and 
that, efpecially upon account of the quantity in which they 
may be given, they are the moft effectual of any we can em- 
ploy. As we have faid above, that they enter into the com- 
pofition of the animal fluid, and thereby diminifh the putre- 
fcent tendency of this, they therefore, as I judge, obviate the 
heat that might otherwife arife ; and it is in proof of all this 
that they are the moft ready and certain cure of {curvy. 

The fame acids are never in fuch a concentrated ftate as 
to fhow any cauftic or even ftimulant powers ; but they fhow 
readily the ftimulant power which is in the weaker or much 
diluted acids, fo far as they excite appetite and promote di- 
geftion : and probably it is by the fame power that they ex- 
cite the urinary excretion. 

All thefe powers are to be afcribed to the pure acid that is 
in this native acid of vegetables ; but it is now to be remarked, 
that in all of them, even the moft purely acid, there is prc- 
fent a quantity of fermentable matter : and if this happens to 
be in large proportion, or even in fmall proportion, and 
thrown into ftomachs of an acefcent difpofition, the acid un- 
dergoes a fermentat ion, which is attended with flatulency, a 
more powerful acidity, and all the other fyrnptoms which we 
Iocs not, however, much affect their 
refrigerant 
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refrigerant power, or do much harm to the fyftem, except 
in thofe cafes of gout and calculus renahs, in which the tak- 
ing down the tone of the ftomach may be very hurtful. It 
fcems to be in confequence of this acefcent difpofnion of the 
ftomach, that a more copious acidity, and perhaps of a pecu- 
liar kind, united with the bile, forms a laxative which may 
oocafion more or lefs of diarrhoea, and the choiic pairjs which 
fo frequently accompany the operation of laxatives. 

Distilled Acid of Vegetables. 

All vegetables, except mufhrooms, if thefe be truly fuch, 
when treated by diflillation, without addition, give out, in the 
frrft part of the diflillation, a quantity of acid, and continue 
to give out more during the whole of the diftillation. This 
acid is fomewhat different according as it is drawn from dif- 
ferent vegetables : but that difference has not been afcertained; 
and we know them even in chemiftry, and more certainly in 
medicine, only by the common quality of acid. 

This acid has been but little employed as a medicine, and 
has hardly been remarkable but by its late ufe in the form of 
tar-water. In making tar, it is exhaled from vegetables 
whilft they are burnt, in the fame manner as in the diftillation 
above-mentioned ; and accordingly, in the making of tar, an 
acid water is found in confiderable quantity in the fame 
ditches that are prepared for receiving the tar during the burn- 
ing of the wood. In the countries where tar is prepared, 
particularly in North America, this acid was accidentally em- 
ployed as a medicine. It was found to prove very ufeful ; and 
the benevolent and worthy Bifhop BerkTely being informed 
of this, was defirous of rendering fuch amedicine very gene- 
rallv known. But as the water collected, as we have (aid, 
during the burning of the wood, could not properly or con- 
veniently be obtained in Britain, he perceived that a quantity 
of the acid remained in the tar as it was imporred, and per- 
ceived that it might be extracled from it by infuGdn in w 
It is fuch an infufion that gives the celebrated tar-water which 
lias been fo often ufed fince. 

It was at firft by many perfdns < ' a< a very valuable 

medicine ; and from my own obfervatioil and experience, I 
know it in many cafes to be fuch. But, as happens in all fuch 
cafes, the commendations of it by the patrons and favourers 
of it, were very often exti and ill-founded ; and 

though the perfons who difpai ad forrie foundation for 

their 
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their opinions, yet they alfo told many falfehoous concern- 
ing it. 

Although it would have been difficult, at that time, to 
balance between thefe oppofite accounts ; yet, in the courfe 
of fixty years, the matter has found its own balance. The 
exceflive admiration of il has entirely ceafed, and the molt 
part of practitioners, from caufes we could affign, have ne- 
glected the ufe of it ; but there are fhll many judicious perfons 
who believe in and employ its virtues. In many inftances 
this preparation has appeared to ftrengthen the tone of the 
ilomach, to excite appetite, promote digeltion, and to cure 
all the fymptoms of dyfpepfia. At the fame time it manifeftly 
promotes the excretions, particularly that of urine ; and the 
fame may be prefumed to happen in that of others. From all 
thefe operations it will be obvious, that in many diforders of 
the fyftem this medicine may be highly ufeful. 

It may be, however, and has been a queftion, upon what, 
in the compofition of tai -water, thefe qualities depend : and 
I have no doubt in afferting that it is entirely upon the acid 
produced in the manner above-mentioned. Mr. Reid, the 
author of a dilfertation on this fubjeel, has rendered this fuf- 
ficiently probable, from the accounts of Glauber and 
Bo Kiui aav e, with refpeft to the virtues of fuch an acid, 
and from the opinion of the Bifhop of Cloyne, in prefer- 
ring the Norway tar to that of New-England, 3s the acid part 
is not taken from the former fo entirely as it is from the lat- 
ter; and -he alfo properly fupports it by this, that any other 
parts of the tar-water which may be found in it, unlefs care- 
fully feparated., are commonly very hurtful. 

N the firlt introduction of tar-water, fome phyficians 
were of opinion, that it derived part of its virtue from fome 
oily matter in its compofition ; but it would not be difficult 
to fhow, that this, in many refpecls, is very improbable, and 
that, upon the contrary, the prefence of thefe oils, as Mr. 
Reid has particularly pointed out, is frequently pernicious. 
But, to fuperfede all controverfy on this fubjecl, 1 can affert 
from much experience, that the tar-water, as it abounds in 
acid, and is more free from ail oily matters, is the moft ef- 
lal medicine : and I have this clear proof of it, that when, 
inflead of extracting the acid bv infufing the tar in water, I 
ured it by diflillation from folid fir or other woods; and, 
only the full part of diflillation, I obtained the acid 
poflible from all oily matter. I found that by em- 
ploying this acid as a medicine, properly diluted with water, 
. 
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every virtue appeared that was ever found in any tar-watei'. 
In this practice I found a particular advantage, as I could, by 
a proper rectification and concentration, bring the acid into a 
fmall bulk ; which being readily portable, is, on occafion of 
journeys, or other circumitances, rendered very convenient. 
But it is very neceflary to obferve here, that this acid, to be 
rendered a very ufeful remedy, mult be always largely diluted 
with water ; and how much the water may favour its opera- 
tion in every refpeft will be fulficiently obvious. 

Fermented Acid of Vegetables. 

This is the well-known liquor named vinegar, the prepa- 
ration of which needs not be given here. As it is found in 
our honfes and fliops it is in different conditions, the caufes, 
and circumitances of which are not well afcertained ; and we 
can only judge of its purity by the fharpnefs of its acid taftc, 
and its being free from all others. 

As this acid is prepared by fermentation, it is always in a 
diluted itate ; and, both for the purpofe of medicine and of 
pharmacy, it has been defired to be obtained in a more con- 
centrated condition. The purpofes and the execution of this 
are various ; but the molt ordinary practice has been by di- 
llillation, which fcems to me not to be the moll proper ; for 
the diitillation cannot be prattifed without the acids becoming 
empyrcumatic, which always renders it a difagreeable medi- 
cine ; and at the fame time, by the ordinary pra&ice, the 
acid is hardly, or not at ail, rendered ftronger than it might 
have been by a proper fermentation. The directions of the 
London College I could never follow with any exactnefs ; 
and I have always found, that before the aqueous part be 
drawn off, an empyreuma is communicated to the whole li- 
quor. 

The Edinburgh directions may be exactly executed ; but 
the empyreuma is made very Itrong, and at the fame time the 
diftilled acid, as I have faid, is hardly ftronger than it is in 
good vinegar ; and I know of no advantage that this diftilled 
acid has over the other. 

If a concentrated vinegar is much to be defired, there are 
two otherways of obtaining it. The one is by freezing which 
has now been frequently pra&ifed in the northern countries of 
Europe ; and the management of it is prefcribed in many 
books ofchemiitry, that I believe arc almoft in every body's 
hands. 

The 
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The other means is by a diftillation from any neutral con- 
taining this acid, by the addition of a ftrong vitriolic acid. 
This gives a very volatile acid, which by its volatility may 
be applied to feveral purpofes ; and by its being in a concen- 
trated ftate it may be, by a proper dilution, applied to every 
purpofe of medicine that the fermented acid of vegetables is 
fit for. 

It is true that this diftilled acid wants fome fubftances 
which are joined with it in vinegar prepared by fermentation ; 
and Dr. BoerhaaVe infmuates that fome virtues maybe 
derived from thefe. I have not however truly perceived them ; 
but allow, that if there are any fuch advantages to be defired, 
they may be more certainly obtained by employing the vinegar 
concentrated by freezing. 

After thefe remarks upon the different management of 
this acid, I proceed to confider its virtues. It is certainly a 
refrigerant power, which we conclude both from experience 
and from its antifeptic powers; and it has this advantage over 
the foflil acids, that it can be thrown in, in much larger quan- 
tity, and with more effec-r, as it enters into the composition 
of the animal fluid. It is grateful to the palate and ftomach 
and certainly flimulates the latter fo far as to excite appetite. 
Bv the fame flimulant power ita£ts upon the mucous excreto- 
ries of the mouth and fauces ; and at the fame time it feems 
to acl as an aftringent on the blood- veflels of thefe parts, and 
proves ufeful in the inflammatory affe&ions of them. When 
it is carried in large quantity into the blood-veffels, a portion 
of it pafles off by the excretions, and proves manifeftly diu- 
retic. It is celebrated alfo for its diaphoretic and even fudo- 
rific virtues ; and thefe are commonly afcribed to its power of 
diflblving the fluids. But this, upon the general principles 
which will be explained hereafter, we mult deny ; and if it 
ever has appeared to have this effecl:, we muft impute it to its 
refrigerant powers in the ftomach, and its gently flimulant 
powers in the whole fyftem, aflifled by a fudorific regimen. 

A singular power has been afcribed to this acid, and 
that is, in preventing and curing obefity, juftly I believe in 
both cafes; and 1 hope that I have above explained the the- 
ory of it. We have alledged that the oily matters taken into 
the body do not remain in their oily form, but are, in the 
fii ft place, incorporated with the proper animal fluid, and are 
afterwards feparated by a peculiar fecretion, and depofited in 
the adipofe membrane. This union of oil with the animal 
fluid we afcribc to the acid taken in as a part of our food; 
.II. Gg and 
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and it will be obvious, that according to the quantity of this, 
the oil will be more intimately united and fitted to pafs oil b\ 
the excretions, and leave lefs therefore to be depohted in the 
adipofe membrane. But farther, as we have allcdged above 
that the oil already depofited in the adipofe membrane is again 
confumed by every acrimony prevalent in the blood, fo a fu- 
perabundance of vinegar in that mafs may have a fhare in this 
confumption. 

This is all pretty well afcertained by obfervations upon 
the large ufe of" vinegar ; but lately a new fact has been pre- 
fented to us. 

A gentleman difpofed to obefity found, that by his ab- 
ftaining from wine, which I take to be the fame as abftaining 
from the fermented acid of vegetables, he loft his fat very con- 
fiderably; but returning again to the ufe of wine, his obefity 
foon alio returned, and was again removed by the fame 
means as before. I fhall not attempt the theory of this till 
we fhall be farther informed of fuch cafes, and more exactly 
with refpecl. to the circumftances of them. 

Acid of Milk. 

There is perhaps another fpecies of vegetable acid to be 
taken notice of, and that is the acid which fo often, and in 
certain circumftances, fo conftantly appears in the milk of all 
phytivorous animals. As, in the milk of the fame animals, 
a quantity of fugar is conftantly prefent, we may fuppofe it 
to be no other than a fermented acid of fugar ; but fome dif- 
ficulty occurs on this fubject, as the fermentation which pro- 
duces an acid in milk, takes place more fuddenly than we could 
expect it to happen in any folution of fugar, and, as was ob- 
served above, continues for a long time to increafe the acidity 
produced. We are therefore perfuaded there is fomething 
peculiar in the fermentation which produces the acid of milk ; 
but what this peculiarity confifts in, or what effecls it has on 
the nature of the acid produced, we cannot difcover. It 
may perhaps deferve particular confideraticn, both in che- 
miftry and medicine, but we have not yet learned what appli- 
cation in either way may be made of it; and in the mean 
time can only fay, that the acid of milk, both in the good ef- 
fects it can produce, and the noxious qualities it may, upon 
occafion, difcover, are the fame we have pointed out as an- 
ting trom the native or fermented acid of vegetables. 

A vegetable acid prepared by fermentation might flill 
be mentioned, which is that of tartar; but I think it will be 
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more properly confidered under the next title of Neutral Salts, 
or afterwards under the title of Laxatives. 

We have now mentioned moll of the acids that are well- 
known in the prafticeof phyfic ; but I muft own that there 
are many others which have been fometimes employed, and 
may, I believe, deferve to be enquired after, but I own that 
I find the fafcts too few to determine the matter clearly, and at 
lead that I am too little acquainted with thefe fa£ls to be able 
to fpeak pofitively on the fubjeft. 

Of the large lift that might be mentioned, the only one 
that I am dilpofed to take notice of is the 

Acid of Borax. 

This was the invention of the celebrated Ho mb erg ; and 
as he imagined it to be pofleffed of ftrongly fedative powers, 
he gave it the name of the Sedative Salt. Upon fuch an au- 
thority it was introduced into practice ; and fuch is the fa- 
vour for a new medicine, and fuch are the excufes fo readilv 
found for its failure, that it foon came to be much employed 
in France: and Mr. Geoffroy having found a cheaper 
method of preparing it, the government ordered, at their ex- 
pence, that it fhould be furnifhed to all the medicine chefts 
of the army and navy. 

This certainly gave an eafy opportunity of trying its vir- 
tues ; but we have hardly ever had any favourable reports of 
thefe from France, or from any other country of Europe ; 
and it appears that the practice with it has cealed every where; 
and long ago Monf. de la Mettrie has, in difparagement of 
our art, obferved, Que le fel fedatif riejt pas aufji fedatif 
qu 'autre foi. To all this I could add my own .experience, 
which has fhown me, that even in large dofes this fait has 
no effect on the human body. 

Neutral Salts. 

The next fet of refrigerants in my lift are the neutral falts; 
and thefe, with acids, are certainly the refrigerant remedies 
we chiefly depend upon in practice. The refrigerant power 
feems to be in common to every neutral, fo far as we have 
yet tried them, except thofe neutrals compofed of the muriatic 
acid and foffil alkali, and perhaps fome other acids which car- 
ry into the compofition of neutrals fome other matters of an 
acrid kind : but thefe are not well afcertained ; and we take 
it for granted that it is of the nature of a neutral fait, com- 
pofed 
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pofed of an acid and alkali, with the exception mentioned, 
to give a refrigerant fubftance. 

This power in thefe falts is a matter of common experi- 
ence, and may be prefumed from their antizymic and anti- 
feptic powers ; but in what proportion it is in the feveral fpc- 
cies, is not exactly afcertained, though Dr. Smith, in his 
experiments, has done fomewhat to this purpofe. In the 
doctor's experiments it appears, that, except in common fait 
fome fedative power in every one takes place. In thefe, in- 
deed, compofed of the foilil alkali, fome flimulant power ap- 
pears upon their firll application ; but foon after this, their 
fedative power becomes manifeft by their deftroying the irri- 
tability of the part. After all, however, I cannot apply thefe 
experiments fo as to explain the refpeclive powers of thefe 
falts as they appear in the practice of phyfic. It appears here, 
that all of them which fhow a fedative power in Dr. Smith's 
experiments, when thrown into the ftomach, produce a dif- 
pofnion to fweat, which we refer entirely, as we have ex- 
plained above, to their refrigerant power in the ftomach ; and 
in what proportion this is I find it difficult to afcertain. The 
prejudices of practitioners at prefent are in favour of the neu- 
tral, formed of the native acid of vegetables, with the fixed 
vegetable alkali ; and while this is the moft agreeable, I have 
no objection to its being the moft commonly employed in 
practice : But I make thefe obfervations to fhow country 
practitioners, that when they happen to be in want of lemon 
juice, they may employ any other acid, except the muriatic, 
to form neutrals that may anfwer the fame intentions ; and a 
very little chemiftry will teach them every thing elfe that may 
be here neceffary. In the time of our laft wars upon the 
continent, our practitioners frequently employed the vitriolic 
acid, and which was indeed employed in making the original 
antiemetic draught of River i us. 

With regard to particular neutrals, I haveafew obferva- 
tions only to make. I have faid juft now, that the vitriolated 
tartar may be employed as a refrigerant ; and as it is thereby 
diaphoretic, it is employed in the compofition of Dover's 
powder. 

The fal mirable is almoft only employed as a purgative ; 
but that it has refrigerant powers, appears from the interlines 
being left, after the operation of this purgative, in a lax and 
flatulent condition. 

What is named the fecret fd -ammoniac, is little employ- 
ed in practice; but there is no doubt that it is nearly of the 
fame nature with the common ammoniac. 

Nitre 
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Nitre has been commonly efteemed as the moft powerful 
refrigerant; and from Dr. Smith's experiments, as well as 
from thofe of Mr. Alexander, it appears to be fo. But 
as all refrigerants produce a determination to the furface of 
the body, and thereby increafe the force of the circulation ; 
fo, after this operation, they prove dire&ly flimulant to the 
ftomach and alimentary canal : and in this way nitre is as re- 
markable as any other ; and it is therefore, in large dofes, 
very often uneafy and painful to the ftomach. When it is, 
therefore, neceffary to continue its operation as a fudorific, 
it is at the fame time neceffary to give it in divided dofes, and 
at proper intervals. 

I do not doubt but the praftice of Dr. Brocklesby may 
be often fuccefsful ; but I could never find it convenient to 
imitate it, as I could hardly, or at leafl feldom, find a fto- 
mach that would bear half the quantity of nitre that he feems 
to have employed ; and in moft cafes I have been limited in 
the dofes of nitre that I could exhibit. I believe that the 
employment of nitre, as recently diflblved, will be a more 
powerful refrigerant than when the folution of it is entirely 
finifhed ; but I am of opinion that the pra£tice has no ad- 
vantages to compen fate the trouble that otherwife attends it. 

I have fo feldom employed the cubic nitre, that I know 
little of its qualities and powers. 

Of the peculiar power of neutral falts, formed of the mu- 
riatic acid, I have had occafion already to remark, that by 
Dr. Smith's experiments, common fait, compofed of the 
muriatic acid and foflil alkali, is the neutral which, applied 
to the nerves or other irritable parts, fhows a ftrong ftimulant 
power, and is therefore to be thrown out of our lift of refri- 
gerants. Its ftimulant power feems in part to be owing to 
the foflil alkali in its compofition ; for this alkali, joined with 
the nitrous or vegetable acids, do alfo, in the firft application 
to the nerves, in Dr. Smith's experiments, fhow fomewhat 
of a ftimulant power, which, however, foon paffes away, and 
they afterwards prove manifeftly fedative. Thefe neutrals, 
therefore, confifting of the fixed vegetable or volatile alkali, 
though formed by the muriatic acid, maybe taken into our lift 
of refrigerants ; and their common employment as fudorifics, 
for preventing the recurrence of intermittent fevers, is only 
to be explained upon this ground. 

Til e ufe of the common ammoniac has been otherwife fre- 
quent in praftice ; but what are its peculiarly ufeful powers, I 
dare noi determine. Its refolving powers, by attenuating cr 

diffolving 
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diffolving the fluids, I do not admit of ; but that, like other 
faline matters, in palling by the excretions, they are fuited to 
promote thefe, may be readily allowed. 

In beingjoined with the Peruvian bark, as has been fre- 
quently pra&ifed, the ammoniac may be of feme ufe as a di- 
aphoretic ; but I have not perceived it, and doubt if, in ob- 
viating the confequences apprehended from the ufe of the 
bark, it can be of any fervice. 

The ammonaical falts have been often ufed externally for 
the difcuflion of tumours ; and they may poffibly give a mo- 
derate ftimulus to the veffcls on the furface ; but that they 
enter the pores, and attenuate vifcid fluids, we mult very 
much doubt of. 

The neutrals, compofed of vegetable acids, muft be differ- 
ent, according to the fpecies of this acid employed ; but they 
are all, in general, refrigerant and diaphoretic, and we know 
them only in that light. The one moil frequently employed, 
is that compofed of the native acid and the fixed vegetable 
alkali, commonly known under the name of the Saline Mix- 
ture. The acid commonly employed is the juice of lemons ; 
but that only becaufe a quantity of acid juice is moft eafily 
obtained from that fruit. I have frequently employed the ex- 
preffed juice from feveral other fruits, which the country 
practitioner fhould know in the cafe of the want of lemons; 
and I have frequently employed the juice of apples with equal 
advantage. 

It is hardly neceffary that the alkaline fait of worm-wood, 
fo frequently employed before, be now ufed, as the purer 
the alkali, the medicine is the better. 

This neutral fait, formed and given in due quantity, is, 
for what I can perceive, equally refrigerant and ludorinc as 
any other, and has this particular advantage, that it is, or can 
be, eafily rendered more agreeable than any other. In my 
opinion, it is generally given in too .fmall dofes, and at too 
great intervals ; and though given in large dofes, it is not 
ready, as nitre is, to give uneafinefs to the flomach. It is 
often named the Antiemetic Mixture, and properly, as it is 
often ufeful in flopping vomiting, efpecially that which arifes 
in febrile diforders, and particularly at the beginning of the 
paroxyfms of intermittent fevers. When given in quantity, 
its diuretic and purgative qualities appear as in the other 
neutrals. 

It has been of late a favourite practice to give the faline 
mixture during the aft of effervefceuce; and bc'idcs the ad- 
vantages 
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vantages of introducing a quantity of aerial acid, I am per- 
fuaded that the detatchment of that acid in the ftomach renders 
the whole of the mixture more refrigerant. 

The diftilled acid of vegetables has not been employed in 
forming neutrals that I know of. 

The fermented acid, or^inegar joined with the fixed ve- 
getable alkali, has certainly the powers and virtues of the fa- 
line mixture ; but while the neutral formed of vinegar has no 
advantages over that formed of the native acid, the quantity 
of vinegar necefiary to faturate the alkali gives a bulky incon- 
venient dofe. Whether any advantage may be gained by em- 
ploying it in its concentrated ftates, I have not tried, becaufe 
I doubt much if any peculiar advantage was to be obtained 
from them. 

Both the native and fermented acids have been applied to 
the volatile alkali to form ammoniacal falts, and I have fre- 
quently tried this with the native acid ; but I never found that 
the ammoniacal fait had any advantage over that formed of 
the fixed alkali. 

The application of vinegar to the volatile alkali, which 
gives the liquor named Spiritus Mindereri, has long been fa- 
mous in the practice of this country : but if any thing is to be 
regarded in the quantity of the dofe employed, this in the do- 
fes commonly given mull; be a very weak neutral ; and as I 
have never feen any benefit from it, this, with the difagreea- 
blenefs of the empyreumatic tafte of the medicine, has made 
me omit it in praftice altogether. I have known four ounces 
of it taken at once> and fcon after four ounces more, without 
any fenfible cffc£f.. 

Tins, upon the notion of its being an ammoniacal fait, has 
been employed externally ; but after what we have faid on the 
external ufe of the common ammoniac, it will readily appear 
that the weaknefs of impregnation in the fpiritus mindereri 
mult render it much lefs effectual. It is very poffible indeed, 
that by employing a concentrated vegetable acid, we may ob- 
tain fin ammoniacal neutral, of much more force than the fpi- 
ritus mindereri ; and if any. one expe£ts any particular benefit 
from fuch a combination, he muff endeavour to obtain it: but 
from what we have faid on the combination of the native acid 
with the volatile alkali, 1 cannot expect much benefit from 
any combination of the fame alkali with the fermented acid in 
any of its ffates. 

After the Neutral Salts, ftriftlyfo called,! have fet down 
the Sales Terreftres, and believe that thefe may all be confider- 

ed 
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ed as refrigerants; but I cannot perceive any of thern to be 
more powerful than the proper neutrals. Accordingly, they 
are little employed in practice ; and if they have ever been, 
this in my opinion mufl have been upon fome falfe apprehen- 
fions both in chemiftry and medicine. 

Of the combination of acids with metallic fubftances, they 
are generally acrid and ftimulant ; and there are none of them 
that can be confidered as fedative or refrigerant excepting the 
Sal Plumbi or Saccharum Saturni ; of which however I have 
faid enough already on the fubjeci of lead, enumerated among 
the aftringents. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Antispasmodic a. 

THIS is the mod difficult fubjeft that has occurred to me ; 
and I find nothing to relieve this difficulty in any of the 
writers who have gone before me. All of them confider it 
as an obfcure fubjeci, and fo myfterious as hardly to be at- 
tempted. This indeed is in a great meafure juft; but it ought 
to be attempted : and we hope fome light may be thrown upon 
it, by confidering the difeafes or morbid affections, for the 
cure of which the medicines named Antifpafmodics have been 
chiefly employed. 

These in our Nofology, in the third order of the fecond 
clafs of theNeurofes, are, as fully as I could, enumerated un- 
der the title of Spafmi : and though there is fome difficulty of 
admitting that title in its moft proper and ftrict fenfe, yet I 
could not well avoid it ; and I have obviated all ambiguity by 
the chara&er given of Motus Abnormes. Here alfo, though 
it may notbeftriftly proper, I muft employ the term of Spaf- 
modic AffeSlions for the whole of the difeafes I am here to 
confider. 

In the whole of thefe, the ftate of contraction makes al- 
ways the chief circumftance ; and I begin with obferving, that 
in every contraction a nervous power has apart. I own that 
in fome phenomena the inherent power only may be concern- 
ed; but thefe are few and inconfiderable : for even in the in- 
voluntary motions, and efpecially when thefe are exerted in 
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an irregular manner, it is pretty evident that there is always a 
concurrence of a nervous power; and in the whole of my 
difcuffions fuch concurrence is always to be kept in view. . 

On* this fubject, therefore, the firft confideration to be 
offered is, that the nervous power is always derived from the 
brain, or that it confifts in a motion beginning in the brain, 
and propagated from thence into the moving fibres, in which 
a contraction is to be produced. The power by which this 
motion is propagated we name the Energy of the Brain ; and 
we therefore confider every modification of the motions pro- 
duced as modifications of that energy. 

With refpect to thefe, it feems to be a law of the cecono- 
my, that the energy of the brain is alternately excited and col- 
lapfed, or that every contraction produced is alternated with 
a relaxation ; and the motus abnormes, or as we name them 
Spafmodic Affections, feem always to confift in the irregula- 
rity of the alternation mentioned, as they appear in fpafm or 
convulfion. 

Before going further, it is proper to remark, that thefe 
affections take place in one fet of functions more than in ano- 
ther. Thus tetanus and epilepfy affect the animal, hyfteria and 
natural, while palpitation and fyncope affect almoft only the 
vital functions. There is indeed in all violent cafes fome 
preternatural phenomena, in which all the feveral functions 
< re in fome meafure affected ; but whoever confiders the dif- 
eafes juft now mentioned, will perceive that the affection is 
chiefly and efpeciallv in one fet of functions oniy. A con- 
clufion to be drawn from this is, that the energy of the brairt 
is exerted differently, and often feparately, with refpect to the 
feveral functions, diitinguifhed by phyfiologifts into animal, 
natural, and vital. This is a ftate of the ceconomy which has 
been little attended to, but is very manifefl in the bufinefs of 
deep and watching, and in the difeafes above mentioned. 
See Firjl Lines, from MCCLXII to MCCLXV. 

It is now further to be remarked with refpect to the whole, 
that though the phenomena appear in particular parts, that is 
in the organs concerned in the exercife of the feveral functi- 
ons, the whole of them muff depend upon an affection" and 
peculiar ftate of the energy of the brain. It is poffible indeed, 
that certain motions may take place in particular parts, inde- 
pendent of any change in the flate of the brain ; butthe inftan- 
ces of thefe are few and inconfiderable, and probably they can- 
not ftibfift without the brain's being brought into that flate 
that might have induced them. 

Vol. II. H h But 
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But however all this may be, it is confidently prefumed 
that fpafmodic affeftions are often primarily, and always chief- 
ly, affe&ions of the brain. This may clearly enough appear 
from what has been faid in general, eilablifhing all motions as 
necefTarily depending upon' the energy of the brain; but as 
the propofition is of confequence, it may be proper to add 
fome more particular proofs of it here. 

One is, that fpafmodic affections often arife from applica- 
tions to particular parts of the body ; but for the molt part, 
the effects produced in other parts cannot be acounted lor, but 
by fuppofing the intervention of the brain. Such is the cafe 
of odours and fome other impreffions, whofe producing fpaf- 
modic affections cannot be explained otherwife, or by any 
confent of nerves. 

The intervention of the brain is more efpecially proved by 
this, that in many cafes, the effects of applications can be pre- 
vented by interrupting the communication of the parts affected 
with the brain, by cutting through or comprefling the nerves 
which form that communication. 

But farther, that the ftate of the brain has a very fpecial 
concern in fpafmodic affections, the ftrongcft and clearefl 
proof is this, that all thefe affections, and all the different 
modes of them, can be produced by paffions of the mind ; 
which we maintain to be caufes operating always fir ft, and 
chiefly in the brain. 

Having thus eftablifhed, that fpafmodic affections depend 
very entirely upon the ftate of the energy of the brain, we 
proceed to confider what that ftate may be in different cafes ; 
and we judge of them, in the firft place, as they produce 
Spafm, ftrictly fo called, or convulfiori : and though our total 
ignorance of themechanifm that takes place here, will not al- 
low us to go far in explaining it, we fhall make fome obfer- 
vations, which we hope may be ufeful. 

In fpafm there appears to be a preternatural force exerted 
in the energy of the brain, as appears both in the degree and 
duration of the contraction produced ; but with a view to the 
general law above mentioned, it is proper to remark, that even 
here fome alternate contraction and relaxation takes place, as 
I have pointed out in the Firjt Lines, MCCLXI. 

In convulfion, which always confifts in manifeftly alternate 
contraction and relaxation, it appears, that from other caufes 
than the will, the contractions are performed with more force 
and velocity than ufual ; but at the fame time, as they are Mill 
fuch as admit of an alternate relaxation, thedifeafe conliils in 

an 
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an alternation's being produced more quickly than is natural. 
Thishurried alternation we fuppofe to depend upon a certain 
ftate in the general energy of the brain, which may be d( 
mined by caufes to be mentioned hereafter, to affect one fet 
of functions more than another, and to produce there the 
fpafmodic affe&ions which thefe functions are liable to. 

This perhaps may not appear very clear, and may be con- 
fidered as hypothetical ; but we fuppofe it may be illuflrated 
by fome further confiderations. The alternation of contrac- 
tion and relaxation in the animal functions is commonly re- 
gulated by the will, and therefore feems to admit fome differ- 
ence in the quicknefs of the alternation and repetition ; but it 
is probable that that difference has its limits fet to it by the ani- 
mal ceconomy, or at leaft by habit; fo that if at any time it is 
hurried beyond the ufual meafure, fome confufion and difor- 
der is occafioned with the efFe£l on the general energy menti- 
oned above. 

This feeras well illuflrated by furprife, or impreffions un- 
forefeen and unexpected, breaking in upon the order and velo- 
city of the train of ideas then going on in the mind ; and this 
we know will frequently bring on every form of fpafmodic 
affection. Our doctrine feems alfo to be farther illuflrated 
by the cafe of Hammering ; when a diffidence and hefitation 
interrupting or hurrying the fucceffion of fyllables or words, 
throws the face, and fometimes the whole body, into convul- 
sions ; which may always be avoided, by giving a meafure le- 
gulating the velocity in the fucceffion propofed, as is done by 
the perfons attempting it in the manner of a fong. 

From the whole that has been ju ft now faid, we think it 
will appear, that convulfions may be brought on by whatever 
hurries the velocity of the alternations which takes place in 
the energy of the brain. 

It will illuftrate the whole to obferve, that as fpafmodic 
afle&ions that depend upon a change in the manner and order 
of the motions taken place in the brain, they will occur more 
or lefs readily as that manner and order is more or lefs readi- 
lv changed, which happens to be different in different per- 
fons. That this difpofhion to admit more or lefs readily ot 
a change in the flate, and whole of the motions depending 
upon the brain, is different in different perfons, has been often 
taken notice of; and it has been as univerfally obferved, that in 
perfons of very great mobility in this refpeel, fpafmodic af- 
• >ns are moll readily excited, and do mofl frequently arife; 
which feems to confirm very much the dotlrine we have de- 

To 
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To complete our pathology as well as we can, we are next 
to confiderwhatitisthat determines fpafmodic affections to af- 
fect one fet of functions more than another. It may, in the 
firft place, be a mobility in the energy of the brain, greater 
with refpect to one fet of functions than to another ; and 
therefore it is that the paffions of the mind, which may pro- 
duce any of the fpafmodic affeftions, do however produce 
them in one fet of functions rather than in another. 

It is pofiible, therefore, that the affections produced may 
depend entirely upon the ftate of the brain ; but it feems alfo 
probable, that the affeclions produced often depend upon a 
conformation and (late of the organs concerned in the func- 
tions to be affected, determining the energy of the brain to be 
directed to thofe parts. Thus certain organical affeclions of 
the heart itfelf, or great vefTels connected with it, are found 
to give occafion to the fpafmodic affeclions of palpitation and 
fyncope. • 

It is probable" that a certain flate of the lungs gives occafion 
to afthma ; as we can fo often obferve, that applications made 
to the lungs themfelves, and not to the brain, bring on the 
difeafe. 

It is equally probable that a certain ftate of the alimentary 
canal, induced by a ftate of the ovaria, determines to the pro- 
duction of byfteria. 

It is not eafy to determine what particular ftate of the or- 
gans of voluntary motion fhould give occafion to the fpafmo- 
dic affeclions ofthefe ; but it is probable, that as the energy of 
the brain is chiefly excrcifed in thefe motions, and with fuch 
a variety that we may fuppofe them to acquire a confiderable 
mobility, which, joined with the conftitutional condition of 
the fame, may difpofe them to be affected by any confidera- 
ble change of the manner and order of the motions of the 
brain, and therefore to produce epilepfy, or the chief fpafmo- 
dic affection of the animal functions : And that any general 
affection of the energy of the brain is ready to produce this, 
we conclude from its being one of the moft frequent of fpaf- 
modic affections, and certainly more frequent than thofe of 
fyncope, afrhraa, or byfteria. 

The fcope andpurpofe of all that we have now faid, is to 
' |i. ; ii this general proportion, that fpafmodic affections, 
whether they arife primarily in the brain, or in particular 
parts, do confift chiefly, and always in part, in an affection 
and particular ftate of the energy of the brain ; and the ope- 
ration of and fpafmodic medicines muft conflft in their cor- 
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retting this morbid or preternatural ftate in the enerwy of the 
brain, by their correcting either the ftate of preternatural ex- 
citement or collapfe, or by obviating the too fudden alter- 
ation of thefe ftates. 

Before, however, proceeding to a more particular con- 
fideration of thefe indications, and of the remedies fuited to 
them, which are ftriftly to be named Antifpafmodics, I mufl 
obferve, that there are remedies, though not ftriftly fuch, 
which are however fuited to cure fpafmodic affections, and 
therefore may occafion fome confufion in the ufe of terms. 

The firft of thefe I would take notice of are the remedies 
fuited to obviate the predifponent caufe of fpafmodic affecti- 
ons. We have faid above, that a certain mobility of the 
whole fyftem gives ftrongly this predifpofition, and therefore, 
that tonics may be fitted to obviate this ; and when the dif- 
eafe depends upon mobility alone, thefe may be entirely the 
remedies of it ; but we have feldom found them to prove truly 
fuch, both becaufe it is difficult to render the operation of 
tonics fufficiently durable, or becaufe, when either the difeafe 
depends upon the ftate of particular parts which tonics do not 
change, or when it depends upon a plethoric ftate of the fy- 
ftem which tonics have rather a tendency to aggravate, tonics 
cannot be the proper remedies. The laft circumftance hap- 
pens often to take place in the cafes of hyfteriaand epilepfy. 

Another means of obviating fpafmodic affections, is by 
avoiding the exciting caufes. We have faid above, as well 
as in our Firft Lines of the Practice of Phyfic, that an occa- 
fional turgefcence in the blood-veffels of the brain is one of 
the moft frequent caufes exciting epilepfy, and perhaps fome 
other fpafmodic affections ; but it will be obvious, that fuch 
exciting caufe muft be avoided by employing refrigerants, 
which cannot be confidered as antifpafmodics. 

A third cafe in which the proper antifpafmodics may be 
often fuperfluous and ufelefs, perhaps hurtful, is, when the 
difeafe does not primarily depend upon a ftate of the brain, 
but arifes from a peculiar conftitution of certain parts, which 
is communicated to the brain. In fuch cafes it will be evi- 
dent, that the affection of the brain cannot be corrected till 
the primary difeafe is cured; and inftances of this kind I have 
given above, as occurring with refpect to particular functions. 

Her it I (hall remark only with regard to one of thofe in- 
ftances, as it is the beft illuftration of the general doctrine, 
and will give me an opportunity of making a particular re- 
mark with refpeft to it. 

The 
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The inftance I fpeak of is in the cafe of palpitation, fyn- 
cope, and of other irregular motions of the heart. Lvery 
praaitioner knows, that thefe diforders commonly Depend 
upon an organic affection of the heart, or of the great vends 
immediately conneRed with it, as ancumm, polypus, or ohi- 
fkations, which are commonly conhdercd as incurable dif- 
eafes. Diffettions have indeed fo commonly difcovered fuch 
caufes, that practitioners are very ready to defpair of cur- 
ing fuch difeafes, and defert all attempts towards it ; but I 
think it may be for the inftruclion of practitioners to give the 
following cafe : — 

A gentleman pretty well advanced in life, was fre- 
quently attacked with palpitations of his heart, which by de- 
grees increafed both in frequency and violence, and thus con- 
tinued for two or three years. As the patient was a man of 
the profeflion, he was viflted by many phyficians ; who were 
very unanimoufly of opinion, that the difeafe depended upon 
anorganic affe£tion of the heart, as we have juft now faid, 
and ccnfidered it as abfolutely incurable. The difeafe, how- 
ever, after fome years, gradually abated, both in its frequency 
and violence, and at length ceafed altogether ; and fince that 
time, for the fpace of {even or eight years, the gentleman 
has remained in perfect: health, without the flighteft fymptora 
of his former complaint. 

Besides this, 1 have had fome other inftances of palpita- 
tion, both violent and lading for fome length of time; and 
thefe efpecially, with the inftances above-mentioned, perfuade 
me that fpafmodic affections, though fometimes both violent 
and durable, are not however always depending upon organic 
and incurable affections of particular parts, but may very 
often depend entirely on an affection of the brain alone. 

Having now mentioned feveral remedies which cannot 
be ftrictiy conhdered as antifpafmodics, and having mention- 
ed, though with lefs accuracy, the cafes in which the proper 
antifpafmodics may be ufelefs or fuperfluous ; I proceed to 
confider thofe which arc more flrictly entitled to the appeh 
lation. 

I consider them as to be referred to two heads; the one 
of Sedatives, and the other of what I would flill more ftrictiy 
name Antifpafmodics, and which I would judge to be of a 
quality and operation different from thofe others. 

With refpect to the firft, it may feem furprifing that opium 
fhould not have entered into my catalogue of antifpafmodics, 
whilft every practitioner conliders it as the chief remedy in 

the 
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the moll part of fpafmodic affe£lions. Their opinion is cer- 
tainly juft an d true; but the confederation of its operation be- 
ing often different from that of the proper antifpafmodics, I 
overlooked the matter in compofing my catalogue. 

But it is now incumbent on me to obferve, that as fpaf- 
modic affections are fo often begun by an increafed excite- 
ment of the energy of the brain ; fo, opium being the raoft pow- 
erful means of diminifhing this excitement, it muftvery often 
be the moft certain and ready means of both obviating and cur- 
ing fpafmodic affeftions ; but at the fame time we mull re- 
mark, that it often fails to anfwer either purpofe. If the in- 
creafed excitement arifes from an irritation applied to a parti- 
cular part of the body, to the removal of which opium can- 
not contribute, the difeafe may continue to recur, although 
the largeft dofes of opium have been employed. Thus it hap- 
pens in tetanus, from wounds whofe communications with the 
brain cannot be intercepted, that opium often fails to prove a 
cure. 

Another cafe in which opium may fail, is where the 
excitement of the brain arifes from a plethoric flate of the 
fanguiferous fyflem, and upon an occafional turgefcence in 
the blood-veffels of the brain. In thefe cafes, opium is fo 
far from proving a remedy, that it often is a means of aggra- 
vating the difeafe ; and this will explain why it fo often fails 
and does harm in cafes of epilepfy and hyfteria. 

It is hardly neceffary to obl'erve here; but as the excite- 
ment and collapfe of the brain do mutually produce one ano- 
ther, fo the fpafmodic affections do always confiit in fome 
increafed excitement, yet this may be begun by a flate o'f 
collapfe ; and therefore that flimulants, fuch as the volatile 
alkaline falts, or certain highly odoriferous fubilances of a 
grateful kind, may obviate the coming on of fpafmodic af- 
fections. 

The other fet of antifpafmodics, and which I hold to be 
properly and ftri&ly fuch, appear to me to be of two kinds ; 
one of them confilling of a fet of fubilances of a difagreeable 
odour, and therefore commonly named Fcetids, both from 
veaetable and animal fubftances. The operation of thefe I 
take to be in this wav ; that as all difagreeable fenfations arr. 
fedative, or means of weakening the energy of the brain, fo I 
conceive that our fcetid medicines, by obviating or moderat- 
ing the increafed excitement which begins fpafmodic affec- 
lions, may be the remedies of thefe. 

The 
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The other kind of antifpafmodics appear to me to confift 
of a highly volatile oil, and which, by its volatility, acquires 
a fingular power with regard to the nervous fluid of animals. 
Thefe have manifeftly the power of obviating or moderating 
that excitement which begins fpafmodic affections, and are 
thereby the remedies of fuch. But I conceive them to have 
alfo another power, which, though I cannot explain, feems 
to be manifeftly that of giving a tone and fleadinefs to the 
energy of the brain, fo as to prevent thofe fudden alternations 
of excitement and collapfe in which fo many convulfive dis- 
orders confift. This may not be quite clear to my readers, 
andl offer it as a conjecture only, to be farther examined by 
fpeculative phyficians. Whilft the nature of the nervous 
power and its feveral motions are ftill fo imperfectly known, 
it feems to be allowable, with a proper referve in the applica- 
tion, to enter into fome fpeculations and conjectures. 

PARTICULAR ANTISPASMODICS. 

Ambra-Grisea. 

This is a medicine fo little employed in our practice, that 
it is omitted in the lift of both colleges; but it ftill retains a 
place in all the foreign difpenfatories, and by its ftrong odour 
it promifes to be an aclive medicine. I am however fo little 
acquainted with it, that I mull refer entirely for information 
on this fubjett to Dr. Lewis, who has given its natural and 
chemical hiftory, as likewife the various formulae in which it 
has been employed as a medicine. 

Succinum. 

Th i s, in its entire ftate, has been often employed as a medi- 
cine; but as it difcovers, in that ftate, no active parts, and is 
entirely infoluble in our fluids, it muft be, as it has always 
appeared to me to be, an absolutely inert fubftance; and 
though ftill perhaps employed by midwives and empirical 
practitioners, I believe it to be now entirely neglecled by 
Britifh phyficians. 

Much pains has been taken to obtain tinclures containing 
the more aftive parts of amber ; but I have never found that 
any impregnations of thefe tinclures were confiderable enough 
to give an aftive and ufeful medicine, and the attempt has 
been entirelv deferted in Britain. The authors of the Phar- 
macopoeia Genevenfis have made an imperfect attempt in em- 
ploying a large proportion of rectified fpirit of wine ; and the 

Damfh 
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Danifh and Swedifh difpenfatories have done fomewhat better in 
employing the liquor anodynus mineralis, or the fpiritus cethe- 
reus vitriolatus: and by thefe menftruums indeed fome folu- 
tion and extractions is made of the amber; but in thefe foluti- 
ons I could never difcover any virtues but what might be im- 
puted to the aetherial fpirits. 

The only active powers that can be obtained from amber 
are to be found in its diftilled oil and fait. The latter we 
have very feldom genuine, and therefore I cannot pofitively 
determine its virtues ; but when genuine and well purified they 
do not promife to be powerful, as 1 believe they differ little 
from vegetable acids : and the liquor cornu cervi fuccinatus fo 
much fpoken of by foreign writers, I have never found to be 
of any efficacy, or abetter medicine, than the fpirit of harlf- 
horn rendered neutral by any vegetable acid. 

The diftilled oil of amber is a more powerful medicine, 
but not in the ftate in which it is obtained by a firft diftillati- 
on; and now accordingly, in all the difpenfatories it is ordered 
to be rectified by after diftillations. This rectification, howe- 
ver, is varioufly ordered. The London college have ordered 
the diftillation of it to be repeated three times ; but unlefs they 
had ordered, that in every diftillation a lefs and lefs proporti- 
on of the whole was to be drawn off, the operation may be 
inaccurate and very imperfect. The Edinburgh and Swed- 
ifh difpenfatories have done better, in ordering the rectificati- 
on to be made by the addition of water in the proportion of 
fix parts of water to one of oil ; and the Edinburgh college 
have at the fame time judicioufly ordered that two thirds of 
the water only fhould be drawn off at each diftillation. This 
indeed will give a great improvement to the oil ; but I have 
hardly thought it enough to give it thegreateftpoffible purity 
it is capable of. I have employed feveral diftillations with 
water, and have always found, that by repeated diftillation 
the oil became of more fluidity and volatility, acquired a 
more agreeable odour, and proved a more powertul medicine. 

It is here to be particularly obferved, that all very volatile 
oils become medicines which have been conftantly repined 
to be powerful antifpafmodics; and however their operation 
mav be explained, I put the rectified oil of amber into this 
fet'of medicines, which I have found, in many cafes ofepilep- 
fv, hyfleria, and other fpafmodic affections, to be ufeful. 
The oil of amber may be given in dofes from ten to thirty 
drops. 

Vol. II. Ii I* 
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I r is only when amenorrhcea can be confidered as part of a 
fpafmodic affeftion that the celeum fuccini (hows any emrae- 
nagogue powers. 

Petroleum. 

Under this title I mean to comprehend all the foffil oils 
that are found in the earth ; and I believe I might comprehend, 
in the fame clafs, the whole of the bituminous foffils, as the 
afphaltum or bitumen judaicum, and pit-coal. 

I believe it to be agreed among both naturalifts and che- 
mifts, that the inflammable part of all thefe foffils is that flu- 
id, volatile, and very inflammable oil that is named Naphtha, 
which is found in its feparate ftate in fome places of the earth, 
or upon the furface of the waters into which it has been wa(h- 
ed out from their fides or bottoms. The production of it is 
not accounted for; but it is pretty certainly a foflil matter that 
is generated in the earth ; and by the admixture of vari- 
ous matters it rauft meet with there, it puts on various forms, 
from that of a finer oil to a grofler, and through all the dif- 
ferent degrees of a grofler and thicker, till it becomes quite 
of a folid confidence. 

It is not neceffary for me to profecute the natural or che- 
mical hiflory of thefe fubflances here, fince it is enough for 
the purpofe of medicine for me to obferve, that while they 
are in a feparate, and in any degree in an oily or liquid ftate, 
the oil retains an acrimony that renders it ftimulant, and fo 
much antifpafmodic, as to have been ufeful in feveral fpafmo- 
dic affeftions. How far the petroleum is improved as a me- 
dicine, by having dilTolvcd a portion of flowers of fulphur, I 
have not had experience to determine. The petroleum, in 
many of its different ftates, may be a medicine as I have faid, 
but it is always, in every form iri which it can be exhibited, 
a very difagreeable remedy, and I have never found its pow- 
ers to be fo confiderable as to compenfate thatinconveniency. 
The only ufe of the whole bituminous foffils that I can find 
worth attending to, is this, that in diftillation they afford a vo- 
latile oil of the nature of that of amber ; and which, by the 
rectification propofed for that, may be brought to the fame 
degree of purity and virtue, and perhaps, in fome cafes, at 
lefs expence. 

F R M VEGETABLES. 
FCETID PLANTS, 

Artemisia. 

Tn i s ,as a Foetid and antifpafmodic, feeras to be the weakeft 

of 
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of the whole fet, and juflly omitted in the London lift ; and, 
though retained in the Edinburgh, is not known in our prac- 
tice. 

This plant has led the learned Profeflbr Murray tpgive 
us a valuable compilation on the fubjett of Moxa ; but this 
does not feem to me to belong to this place, as it feems to be 
a general and not a particular remedy. 

The other plant of the clafs of Syngenefia which has enter- 
ed my lift, is the 

Matricaria. 

This is a plant of more active parts than the former, and 
may deferve to be more employed than it has been ; but it is 
not retained in either catalogue of the Britifh Colleges, and I 
have feldom had fuch opportunity of feeing it employed as 
to enable me to determine precifely concerning its virtues. 

Cumin um. 

The general virtues of this as a carminative and antifpaf- 
modic I have given already; but a fomewhat more difagreea- 
ble odour attending this than the other carminative \tmds, has 
led me to infert it again here ; and I eftecm it to be the moll 
antifpafmodic of the whole fet. 

I have, in my lift of foctids, inferted the pulegium, but 
very improperly; and I have faid enough to explain my opini- 
on of its powers when I treated of it as one of the verticil- 
Jated plants. 

Atriplex Foetida. 

What genus this properly belongs to I have pointed out 
in my catalogue. 

It is a plant of a remarkable fetor, and may he prefumed, 
from that, to be a powerful antifpafmodic. Although it is 
not admitted into the lift of the London college, it has been 
frequently employed in this country with advantage ; not 
however fo frequently as might be expected, as it is a plant, 
in its Irefh ftate, not always ready at hand, and in its dry ftate 
it lofes all its fenhble qualities. It can only be employed 
therefore in its recent ftate, and the molt convenient formula 
is that of a conferve; and as it is not always eafy to reconcile 
our patients to it even in that ftate, it is not employed fo of- 
ten as I would with. 

RUTA. 

Tin; firft thing to be obferved with refpect to this plant, 
js, that the herb and feeds give out effential oils in different 

quantities, 
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quantities, and, as I judge, of different qualities ; but as it is 
not marked in what different {late of the plant the diftiHations 
or extraaionshave been made, this has produced, in my opi- 
nion, the different reports that have been given of the pro- 
du8s obtained from this plant, and has alfo occafioned fome 
different reports of its virtues. The analyfis therefore is to 
be fubmitted to a more accurate examination ; but, in the 
mean time, from its fenfible qualities, and my experience of 
its ufe, I have no doubt in afferting its antifpafmodic powers, 
as employed in its diftilled water, in itsconferve, or in its ex- 
tract. The diftilled water is to be taken from the plant before 
it has put forth its flowers, and may be much improved by a 
cobobation. The conferve, if made as formerly propofed, 
with three parts offugar, is a weak and inconvenient formu- 
la ; but if prepared with an equal part offugar only, and made 
in fmall quantities, fo that the plant may be ftill taken in its 
recent ftate, it is an ufeful antifpafmodic. The extract is 
certainly an ufeful medicine, and has the approbation of both 
our colleges. It is poffible that it may exert fome emmena- 
gogue virtues, though I have not been fofuccefsful in employ- 
ing them as I could wifh. 

Some other virtues afcribed to Rue I judge to be in com- 
mon to many other plants, and therefore take no farther no- 
tice of them here. One virtue particularly afcribed to it, that 
of refilling contagion, or of expelling it when taken in, I 
hold to be abfolutely without foundation ; and I hope the rea- 
fons for this opinion have been, upon feveral occafions, al- 
ready explained. 

Sab i nt a. 

This is a plant which, of all others, gives out the greateft 
proportion of effential oil; and as this oil retains the peculiar 
odour and tafte of the plant, the medicinal virtues of the 
whole plant may be fairly afcribed to it ; but it is a very acrid 
and heating fub<tance, and I have been often, upon account 
of thefe qualities, prevented from employing it in the quantity 
perhaps neceffary to render it emmenagoguc. I mull own, 
however, tbat it fhows a more powerful determination to the 
uterus than any other plant I have employed ; but I have been 
frequently difappointed in this, and its heating qualities always 
require a great deal of caution. 

Of its anthelmintic qualities, or of its powers in healing 
carious bones, or foul ulcers, I have had no experience. 

GUMMI 
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GUMMI FCETIDA. 

ASAFOETIDA. 

I have put this at the head of the lift as the moll powerful 
of the whole, and when it is in a tolerably recent and genuine 
ilate, it is a molt valuable medicine. This depends upon the 
force of its odour, and upon that odour's being of a very dif- 
fufible kind, and which I believe therefore penetrates the 
nerves more readily than any other vegetable odour. All this 
explains its being a powerful and fuddenly operating antifpaf- 
modic. Accordingly, I have found it to be the moft power- 
ful in all hyfteric cafes ; and when the prefence of an hyfteric 
paroxyfm prevented medicines being taken by the mouth, I 
have found it, given in glyfter, to be very effectual. When 
taken into the ftomach it is particularly ufeful in relieving 
thofe fpafmodic complaints which fo frequently attend dyfpep- 
fia ; and as it has manifeflly a laxative power, it is well fuited 
to relieve the flatulent colics of hyfteric and - hypochondriac 
perfons. 

It is in fome meafure fuited to relieve the fpafmodic aflhma ; 
but as the fpafm in thefe cafes is of an obftinate kind, I have 
feldom found the afafoetida of much fervice in allhmatic pa- 
roxyfms. 

As all the foetid gums feem to be determined to the lungs, 
and to promote expectoration ; fo I have found the afafoe- 
tida the moft powerful for this purpofe, and more powerful 
than the ammoniac fo frequently employed. 

The afafoetida has been at all times confidered as an an- 
thelmintic, and I have no doubt of its being fuch ; but I have 
feldom found it effectual ; which, however, I impute to our 
not having it in fo recent and diffufible a Hate as were to be 
wifhed. 

The foetid gums have always been commended as emme- 
nagogues ; and certainly the afafoetida Ihould have the beft 
prctenfions to this power ; but whether it be owing to the 
imperfeci ftate in which we too frequently have this medicine, 
or to fomewhat in the nature of the amenorrhoea, I would 
not pofitivelv determine : but this is certain, that I have very 
feldom fucceeded in employing the afafoetida as an emme- 
nagogue. 

Th e afafoetida is employed in various forms, as it may be 
given in its folid form, or may be extracted by either watery 
or fpirituousmenftruums, and efpcciallv as its virtues rife in 
diflillation with thofe of the latter kind. 

In 
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In a folid form it fddom afts as a powerful antifpafmodic ; 
and therefore, excepting where it is to be joined with aloes or 
other medicines, I feldom employ it. 

When it is to be employed as an antifpafmodic, and efpe- 
cially where a fudden operation is required, the form of tinc- 
ture or volatile fpirit are the moft proper. As the frequent 
repetition of the fame antifpafmodic is ready to weaken its 
powers, fo fome variety of formulae, and of combination with 
other antifpafmodics, may be neceffary. Of the tinctures, I 
take the tin&ura fuliginis to be the leaft ufeful ; and in my 
opinion, it is properly omitted by the London College. 

For the purpofesjuft now mentioned, I hold the fpiritus 
volatilis foetid us of the Edinburgh College, or the fpiritus 
ammoniae fcetidus of the London, when they can be conve- 
niently given in large dofes, to be the moft powerful formulae; 
but much of all this muft be left to the difcretion of practiti- 
oners. 

Ammoniacum. 

Of all thefe enumerated among the foetid gums, the am- 
moniac has the leaft of the foetid odour ; and therefore I con- 
fider its antifpafmodic powers as the leaft confiderable. It is, 
however, an acrid and heating fubftance, which, determined 
to the lungs, may prove an expeftorant ; which is the virtue 
commonly afcribed to it : but I have feldom found its power 
very remarkable ; and in common practice I have frequently 
found the mifchief arifing from its heating qualities greater 
than the benefits obtained by its expectorant powers. 

The ammoniacum has been commonly commended for its 
power, externally applied, in refolving indurated tumours ; 
but the theory of this is very doubtful, and I have not any 
clear proof from experience of its having any fuch power. 

G a lb a num. 
This is indeed a foetid gum, and fhould have the virtues 
of fuch ; but it is neither of a ftrong odour nor of diffuGble 
quality, and therefore its virtues are not confiderable. By 
itfelf it is of little power, but is properly retained in praftice, 
as afrordmg the variety fo requifhe in the ufe of antifpafmo- 
dics. The London College, in my opinion, have properly 
given a gum pill, without the afafoetidu, which is fo often dif- 
agreeable to particular perfons. Though the Edinburgh Col- 
lege have perhaps given a more effectual medicine, they have 
mificu tne advantage of the variety mentioned. 

The 
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The galbanum has been commended for favouring the 
fuppuration ot inflammatory tumours ; but its powers in this 
way have never appeared to be confiderable : and our furgeons 
have found that they can execute this bufinefs more certainly 
and fpeedily by the frequent repetition of emollient poultices. 

Opopanax. 

This is the leaft difagreeable of the foetid gums, and there- 
fore of the leafl virtue. In its feparate (late it is little em- 
ployed ; and properly, as its particular virtues are not afcer- 
tained. It is, however, properly retained in practice, as it 
affords the variety juft now mentioned. 

Sag ape num. 

Th i s is the mod active and powerful of the three lalt men- 
tioned gums, and has a ftronger and more Jiffufible odour 
than any of them : It has therefore a better title to be retained 
in practice, and comes the neareft. to to the powers of the 
afafcetida ; but it is not fo fuddenly operative, and is hardly 
to be otherwife employed than as affording a variety. 

With regard to the lait mentioned gums, I have not 
taken notice of the various means of extracting them, as they 
cannot be much improved in their activity by their being 
treated either by tinciure or diftillation. 

Tacamahaca. 

The common tacamahaca of our fhops mould not have had 
a place here, not being employed as an internal medicine ; 
and as an external, I cannot perceive its virtues. There is, 
however, a medicine under the title of Tacamahaca in Shells, 
which, from the accounts of materia medica writers, feems to 
have more a&ive power. It was therefore allowable to point 
it out to fludents of medica, as an objeel of enquiry ; but it is 
yet fo little in ufc, that I myfelfhave had no opportunities of 
being acquainted with it. 

RADICES GRAVEOLENTES 

P.eonia. 

This was very anciently, and has been always fince, an 
article of the materia medica. In our Hiflory we had occa- 
fion to give a ftrifhire on the fubje£l with regard to Galen ; 
which does neither credit to him nor to the virtue of the me- 
dicine 
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dicine, Since that time, its fate and reputation have been 
various ; while fonae commend its virtues, and others declare 
their difappointment in employing it. 

Its fenfible qualities, in its recent Hate, promife fome vir- 
tues ; but thefe qualities are very inconfiderable, and at the 
fame time very tranfitory ; fo that in the powdered root, the 
form in which it is moll frequently employed, I can hardly per- 
ceive them to be any at all. In the frequent employment of 
them, I could never perceive any effect, either in epilepfy or 
other fpafmodic affections. To conclude the fubject, it is 
enough to obferve, that both the Edinburgh and London Col- 
leges have now omitted it in their lifts of the materia medica. 

Valeriana Sylvestris. 

This is a root of more virtue and deferved reputation. 
It has been almoft at all times in efteem, but particularly fince 
the timeof Fabius Columna. It has been fince much ta- 
ken notice of and employed in practice, frequently with fuc- 
cefs, but frequently alfo, particularly in my own practice, 
without any effect at all. The latter circumftance, however, 
Iirnputetothis.that the bell remedies may often fail inadifeafe 
which depends upon a diverfity of caufes ; and partly to this, 
that the valerian is frequently employed in an improper con- 
dition. In the condition we have it, in different fhops and at 
different times, I have found the fenfible qualities of it to be 
very different; and I am perfuaded, thatunlefs it is taken up 
at a proper feafon, and properly preferved, it is often a very 
inert fubftance. 

I do not conclude from its lingular power with refpect to 
cats, that it muft have peculiar powers with refpefr. to the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; but I confider its more or lefs activity with 
refpecl to cats, which is different at different times, to be a 
tell of its aclive powers in general. 

Its antifpafmodic powers in general are very well eftablifh- 
ed, and I trull to many of the reports that have been given of 
its efficacy; and if it has fometimes failed, I have juft now 
accounted for it, adding only this, that it feems to me, in al- 
moft all cafes, that it Ihould be given in larger dofes than is 
commonly done. On this footing, I have frequently found 
it ufeful in epileptic, hyfteric, and other fpafmodic affections. 
It feems to be molt ufeful when given in fubftance ; and in 
large dofes I have never found much benefit from the infufi- 
on in water . 

The 
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The London college have attempted a tinfture flrongly 
impregnated; and I have attempted one flill ftronger, hy tak- 
ing the root in doable the quantity, and fti 
by a ftrong expreffion : and this I have found, in perfons who 
cannot bear a large dofe of the menftruum, is a powerful re- 
medy, and fuddenly operating. The volatile tin&ure pre- 
fcribed by both colleges, is often, as fuddenly operating, an 
effectual remedy, and gives an excellent variety of antifpaf- 
modic formulae ; but whatever may be the efficacy of the va- 
lerian, the mcnflruum here has certainly a fnaie in it. 

I readily believe in the anthelmintic power of the vale- 
rian, but have hardly had any opportunity of perceiving its 
effecls. 

Fuligo LlGNl. 

If this had not been retained in the lift of the Edinburgh 
college, I mould not have given it a place here ; and I judge 
it lobe very properly omitted in that of the London. It is a 
heterogeneous mafs that has not yet been with any accuracy 
analyfed, at lead fo as to afcerlain its proper application in 
medicine ; and this is efpecially uncertain, as on different oc- 
cafions it is of different kinds. 

It has been retained in the Edinburgh difpenfatory merely, 
if I miftake not, by the habit that Scottifh practitioners have 
been in of prefcribing the tin&ura fuliginis as a variety of the 
antipafmodic formulae ; but it is now much negle&edby them : 
and although we cannot deny that the foot may contribute 
fomewhat to the intention of the medicine, yet the tincture 
has never mown to me any power that might riot be afcribc J 
very entirely to the afafcetida it contains. 

Olea Essentialia. 

Although thefe, for the moft part, have been treated 
of before under the title of Stimulantia, I could not raifs to 
them a place here, becaufe, as I obferved above, they 
often exert an antifpafmodic power. Their effefts in this way 
are commonly moft remarkable in the alimentary canal, and 
efpecially where fpafm may be fuppofed to arife from fome 
lo(s of tone in fome portion of the mufcular fibres, and when 
therefore a ftimulus, exciting a motion in the other parts of 
the canal may be the effectual remedy. 

The antilpafmodic power of elfential oils is very much 
confined to thefe parts, and, excepting in a very few particu- 
lars, do not fhow their power with refpecl to the whole fvftem • 
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• or, if they do, it is probably only where the more general or 
paiticular affefbons depend upon a ftateof the flomach which 
may be corrected by the operation of antifpafmodics applied 
to it. 

It is very generally the effecT: of effential oils to be ftimula- 
tingand heating to the fyftem ; and therefore, when any de- 
cree of phlogiftic diathefis prevails in the fyftem, the ufe of 
ihefe effential oils is to be avoided. Even in fome cafes of 
fpafrnodic affeclions of the alimentary canal, though fome 
fufpicion of phlogiftic diathefis remain, the antifpafmodic 
power of effential oils may feem to be neceffary ; but in fuch 
cafes it is at lead defirable to employ effential oils of the leaft 
inflammatory kind. To this purpole, I am of opinion that 
the leaft inflammatory are the oils of the umbelliferous feeds; 
that next to thefe arc thofe of the verticillated plants; and that 
the mod inflammatory of all are thofe of the aromatics ftri&ly 
fo called. But all this I leave to be farther examined, and 
more accurately determined, as the various qualities of the 
effential oils have not yet been examined with lb much nicety 
as feems to be proper; and to this purpofea particular obferva- 
tion here occurs to me. 

CAMPHIRE is in many refpecls to be confidered as an ef- 
fential oil ; but its operation upon the human body feems to 
be very different from that of moft others. It is a powerful 
antifpafmodic with refpeft to the whole fyftem, without being 
readily heating to it, as I think I have demonftrated above : 
and I repeat the obfervation here for the fake of remarking, 
that feveral of the effential oils approach to the nature of cam- 
phiTe, and contain manifeftly a portion of it in their compofi- 
tion. It may be therefore fuppofed, that fuch camphorated 
oils may be more powerfully antifpafmodic, and at the fame 
time lefs heating. Such I take to be the cafe with the pepper- 
mint; but whether there are any others containing fo large a 
proportion of camphire as to give them the fame qualities with 
this, and different from the moft part of the other effential 
oik-, I have not been able to determine. 

-/Ether. 
Tins is entirely an artificial fubftance, formed by a combi- 
nation of alcohol with a concentrated acid. For a long time 
we were acquainted with it as formed with the vitriolic acid 
only ; but we have fince learned, that not only the other foffil 
of nitre and iea-fait, but that alfo the vegetable acid, may 
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be managed fo as to form an aether, or an oil of great volatil- 
ity. Although we are only very well acquainted with the vi- 
triolic aether, all of thefe formed of the other acids feem to 
be endued with the fame antifpafmodic power; and how far 
this is anywife different in the different fpecies, is not yet pro- 
perly afcertained. They are employed in all fpafmodic affec- 
tions, whether of the whole fyftem or of the alimentary 
canal ; and the fuddennefs with which they are diffufed gives 
them great advantages. They are irritating and heating to 
the parts to which they are immediately applied, in which they 
refemble camphire ; but refemble this alfo in not being heat- 
ing to the whole fyftem. They refemble that alfo in another 
refpeft, in being antifpafmodic in the cafe of inflammatory 
fpafm; and thus, by an application commonly known, they 
cureheadach, toothach.and fome rheumatic affeftions. /Ether 
feems alfo to be endowed with fome anodyne virtue ; and this, 
afcribed to the liquor anodynus mineralis Ho F F M a n x i, or 
what I take to be the fame thing, the fpiritus vitrioli dulcis, 
feems to me to be tolerably well founded. 

The only other obfervation I have to make with refpecl 
to aether is, that the vitriolic mod commonly employed is rea- 
dy to have fome portion of the fulphureous acid adhering to 
it ; and that, in proportion to fuch adherence, the virtues of 
it are greatly impaired. To obtain, therefore, a powerful me- 
dicine, it is neceffary that great pains be taken to render the 
irther free from all adherence of the fulphureous acid. 

Olea Empyreumatica. 

The empyreumaticoil moft noted for its antifpafmodic vir- 
tues is very conftantly taken from the empyreumatic oil of 
animals; and it is therefore, in its rectified ftate, named the 
Oleum Animate. I think it however proper to inform my 
chemical reader, that an oil of the fame volatility and antif- 
pafmodic power, as I know from my own experience, may be 
obtained from the empyreumatic oil of vegetables, when treat- 
ed m the fame manner aspropofed for that of animals ; and it is 
therefore that, in my catalogue, Ichofe to give the general ti- 
tle of Empyreumatic. 

I no not however ailed ge, that any particular advantage is to 
• I by working upon the vegetable oil ; and therefore I go 
on to fpeak of this fubjecl as it is commonly obtained from 
animal oils. 

Tn e preparation of this oil was formerly, and as particular- 
ly delivered by Dr. Hoffman', a very troublefome work; 
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but fucceeding chemifts have found, that the purpofe of the 
whole maj ined with lefs labour and as much luccefs. 

I full enier no farther into the hiftory of thefe labours, and 
of the various methods propoied, but to remark, that the di- 
rections given in the la ft edition of the London difpenfatory, 
for the reafons given above, on the fubje£t of the oleum fucci- 
ni, do not feem to be fufficient ; and the directions given in 
the laft edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia feem to be 
more perfect and complete. The directions given there for 
the preferving this oil in its perfe£tftate, are particularly pro- 
per and neceffarv. 

As wc faid above, what I believe every body apprehends, 
that it is very difficult to explain the operation of autifpafmo- 
dics in general, I find the difficulty increafes as we go farther 
in the confideration of particulars. Here I have occafion to 
take notice of a very particular circumftance in this bufinefs. 
We find that a very volatile oil in the •feveral aethers, and a 
very volatile oil procured by the management above mention- 
ed, from either the foflil, animal, or vegetable kingdoms, do 
all prove powerful antifpafmodics , fo it appears to me that 
their power is very much in proportion to the volatility to 
which they are carried: for it is well known, that when their 
volatility, and with that their antifpafmodic power, is carried 
to the tumoft, they are again readily changed by the contact 
of the air ; and by this their colour, odour, and volatility, are 
much diminifhed, and with thefe changes their antifpafmodic 
power is alio greatly impaired. Here then is a fingular con- 
nexion between the volatility of oil and our nervous power ; 
but how the former acts upon the latter we do not at all per- 
ceive : and particularly, how the former, by the lofs of its vo- 
latility, is brought into a flate lefs fuited to the cure of fpaf- 
modic affections, we cannot clearly difcern. 

We have faid above, that thefe affections depend upon a 
ft ate of mobility in the energy of the brain ; and we would 
now make another ftep in alledging, that our volatile oils 
give, for a certain time, a fteadinefs to the energy of the 
brain, without deftroying its mobility, in the fame manner 
as narcotics do. 

But after thefe conjectures, I muft pafs from the fubject, 
till we fhall, by faither obfervation and reflection, learn more 

of the nature of the nervous power than we do at prefent. 

In the mean time I muft remark, that the fpeculations I have 
entered into, have taught me fomewhat in practice ; for in 
fome inftances, when I could know exactly the period of an 
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epileptic acceffion, I could, by giving a full dofe of animal 
oil, prevent fuch an acceffion. Sed manum dc tabula. 

EX ANIMALIBUS. 

Mo sen us, 

The production of this in an animal body, we do not pre- 
tend to account for ; as we do not in the leail prefume, in ma- 
ny other inftances, to account for the various and peculiar 
productions of the animal ceconomy. 

The natural hiflory of the animal producing this peculiar 
fubftance I mull leave to others, as it is of no confequence to- 
our purpofe to determine, whether it be of the goat or of the 
hart kind. 

I would wifh to enter into its chemical hiflory ; but the 
chemiils have not gone far on this fubje£l. It is a remarkably 
odoriferous fubftance ; and this feems to depend upon what 
may be called an effential oil, as it arifes with difliilation in, 
water. If this may be taken as a proof of the great volatility 
of this oil, it may be comprehended under the head ofthofe 
which have their antifpafmodic powers depending upon their 
great volatility. This, with regard to mulk, mud be left to 
farther fpeculation and experiment ; and I mud now go on 
in confidering it as a medicinal fubftance in its entire ftate. 

Tins I confider as entirely depending upon its being a 
very odoriferous matter, which in all cafes feems to be power- 
ful in a£Hngupon the nerves of the human body. As, how- 
ever, we do not yet know any certain means of extracting its 
odoriferous parts ; fo the firft thing to be remarked with re- 
fpect to its medicinal qualities is, that it is more effectual, 
given in fubftance, than under any preparation that has been 
attempted. In fubftance it is to be given in large dofes, from 
ten to thirty grains ; and even when thefe large dofes are 
found to be effeclual, they mull be repeated after no long in- 
tervals, till the difeafe is entirely overcome. 

While I am mentioning the dofes of mufk, it is proper 
to remark, that thefe will depend upon the quality of it, which 
is at different times in very different condition. Whether 
this is owing, as has been alledged, to a more imperfeft con- 
dition in the original mufk, or to an adulteration frequently 
praciifed upon it, I cannot certainly determine ; but certain- 
ly fuch differences do occur, and I have therefore very often 
id it to lie an ineffectual medicine. I judge of it always 
!om^ and in proportion to this only to 
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be an effeaual remedy. I was once called to a patient in (he 
nig 'Tit-time, under violent headach and delirium, arifing from 

go Lit, for which I ordered fifteen grains of mufk, but without 
giving my patient any relief. In the morning, however, the 
difeafe continuing the fame, as I had learned where fomegood 
and genuine mufk was to be had, I ordered a like dofe of this, 

and thereby obtained the immediate relief of my patient. 

From many fuch inftances of the difference of mufk, I mult 
inculcate upon all practitioners, that genuine mufk is a very 
powerful medicine, and that they mould not doubt of its effica- 
cy on any occafion, without their being certain that the failure 
was not owing to the imperfect ftate of the drug. I muff add, 
that the imperfect ftate of mufk is not compensated by a larger 
dofe. 

With fuch precaution in the choice of it, I maintain that 
mufk is one of the moft powerful antifpafmodics that we are 
acquainted with. I have found it, with Dr. Wall, to be a 
powerful remedy in many convulfive and fpafmodic affections, 
and in fome of a very peculiar kind. I had once a gentleman 
?.ffe£ted with a fpafm of the pharynx, preventing deglutition 
and almoft refpiration. This, when other remedies had failed, 
was relieved by the ufeof mufk, which often fhowed its pow- 
er; for the difeafe continued to recur at times for fome years 
after, and was only obviated or relieved by the ufe of the 
mufk. 

Some time ago the mufk had the reputation of curing the 
bite of a mad dog. Dr. Johnston' has given us two fa£is 
thatare very much in favour of its power : and I have been 
informed of an inftance in this country of fome large dofes 
of mufk having proved a cure after fymptoms of hydropho- 
bia had come on ; but we have had no more inftances of the 
fame kind, and I leave its powers of this kind entirely to the 
judgment of the Societe Royale de Paris. 

In another difeafe I can vouch for the powers of mufk, 
and that is in feveral circumftances of the gout. The cafe 
given by Mr. Pringle, in thePhyficial and Literary Elfavs, 
Vol.11, art. 12. are very much in favour of its virtues : and in 
feveral inftances of the gout attacking the flomach, I have 
found it relieved by large dofes of mufk. I gave above an 
inftance of headach and delirium, arifing from the gout, ! 
cured by it ; and in 'he fame perfon I had repeated inftances 
of its power. This perfon being frequently affe&ed with the 
gent, was liable to have it retrocedent, and affecting the flo- 
mach, the kmg>, and particularly the head, in the manner 
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above-mentioned ; and in many of thefe inftances it was very 
fuddenly relieved by large dofes of mufk, or by thefe at lei dl 
repealed after fhort intervals ; though at length the great irre- 
gularities of this patient brought the difeafe into a ftatc that 
refitted all remedies. 

Musk has been employed by fome in continued fevers ; 
and I have had fome experience of its ufe. It feems to be 
adapted to thefe cafes of convulfive diforder which I have 
faid above are to be cured by opiates ; and indeed the fuccefs 
I have generally had with thefe has prevented my having ft| r- 
ther experience of the mufk. 

Castoreum. 

Tins alfo is an animal produ61ion, the natural hiflory of 
which the public are well acquainted with. It is a pretty 
ftrongly odoriferous fubftance, of the difagreeable kind ; and 
to this we afcribe its medicinal powers. It is certainly, on 
many occafions, a powerful antifpafmodic, and has been ufe- 
ful in almoft every cafe requiring fuch remedies, efpecialjy 
when given in fubftance, and in large dofes, from ten to 
thirty grains. It has been fuppofed by fome to have fome- 
what of a narcotic power ; but I have never perceived this, 
excepting where fuch effects might be imputed to its remov- 
ing the fpafmodic affe&ions which interrupted fleep. Its 
medicinal virtues are befl extracted by a rectified fpirit, as it is 
probable that this extracts moft powerfully the odoriferous 
oil, upon which the medicinal quality probably depends. 

The Edinburgh College are of this opinion ; but the 
London College prefer a proof-fpirit. The latter may give 
a medicine to be employed more conveniently in a larger 
dofe than the former ; but neither of them, in my opinion, 
can admit of dofes of much efficacy. Either of them mav 
give a medicine to be fuddenly diffufed, and therefore of ufe 
ia fpafmodic affeclions : but if that is the intention of the 
practitioner, it will be moft certainly obtained by employing 
the compound tinQurc of caftor, as prefcribed by the Edin- 
burgh College. 

Sales Alkalini Volatii.es. 

These fhould have been put above, under the head of 
Stimulantia : for their ftimulant is their moft remarkable pow- 
er ; and this they fhow in every dofe wherever the energy of 
the brain is weakened, and in confequence the aftion of the 
heart is languid, or requires to be accelerated. In fuch cafes 
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this ftimulus is among the fafeft, as it is always tranfitory ; 
and when their acrimony can be covered, fo as to pais the 
mouth and fauces without irritation there, they may be given 
in large dofes, from ten to twenty grains. 

It is not neceffary to obferve, that thefe volatile alkajine 
falts were formerly drawn from various animal fubflances, and 
fuppofed, in confequence, to have peculiar virtues ; but now 
the chemifts have learned, that from whatever fubflances they 
may be extracted, they may be brought to fuch a degree of 
purity as renders them hardly different from one another. — 
They are full, however, prepared in two different ways ; the 
one of which is from fal ammoniac, which gives the ammo- 
niac of the London Difpenfatory, or the fal ammoniacus vo- 
Jatilis, and fpiritus falis ammoniaci of the Edinburgh. 

These are certainly the pureft forms of the volatile alkali, 
the rcoft free from any adhering animal fubftances ; but while 
the trade continues of preparing a volatile alkali from the 
bones or other folid parts of animals, there will come into 
our fhops a fait and fpirit that can hardly ever be fo pure 
from fome empyerumatic animal fubftance adhering : and it 
is a queftion with me, Whether fuch an adherence may not 
give fome peculiar quality to the fait and fpirit ? I believe it 
does fo, and may render it more antifpafmodic. This, in- 
deed, cannot go far in any dofes of the fait or fpirits given 
to adults ; but it may go much further as employed in the 
fpafmodic affe&ions of infants. 

The liquid volatile alkali is commonly employed in its 
mild ftate ; but by a diftillation of the fal ammoniac with 
quick-lime, the alkali obtained may be in its cauftic ftate.— 
In this ftate it may be readily joined with fpirit of wine, and 
gives the fpiritus falis ammoniaci dulcisof the Edinburgh Dif- 
penfatory, or the fpiritus falis ammoniaci vinofus of the Lon- 
don. The combination affords an excellent menflruum for 
diffolvingthe feveral foetid fubflances employed as antifpafmo- 
dics, and renders them more fuddenly diffufible, and perhaps 
of more effe£t, in all fpafmodic affeflions. 

The cauftic volatile alkali is feldom employed by itfelf ; 
but if its acrimony be covered while it paffes the mouth and 
fauces, it may be employed with great fafety. Its chief ufe, 
however, is when employed externally ; and when fmelled 
at the nofe, gives a more powerful fhmulus than the mild 
alkali can do. Its acrimony is fo confiderable, that when ap- 
plied to the fkin, it readily irritates, and even inflames if ; 
and may be fo managed as to prove an ufeful ftimulant and 
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rubefacient in many cafes. But this requires its being blended 
with a mild exprelfed oil, in fuch proportion as to prevent 
its inflaming too much ; and in this Hate it may be employed 
with great advantage, and particularly in paralytic cafes, with 
more advantage than the acids we mentioned before for that 
purpofe. 

Practitioners are now well acquainted with the ufe 
of this combination, under the name of the Volatile Oil, and 
find it ufeful in relieving all pains arifing from rheumatifm, 
when the fkin is not already affected with rednefs ; and it is 
even ufeful in relieving pains of the flatulent kind. This 
combination, to be very ufeful, requires to be_ made of one 
dram of good cauftic alkali to an ounce of the oil ; and it 
may even go, frequently with advantage, to double that quan- 
tity. Let apothecaries obferve, that if the alkali does not 
entirely and intimately unite with the oil, and remain con- 
ftantly united with it, it is a mark that the alkali was not fuf- 
hciently cauftic. 

Of the Action of Medicines upon the Fluids. 

Having now confidered and explained, as well as we can 
the action of medicines upon both the fimpleand living folid, 
I am next to confider the action of medicines upon the fluids 
of the human body. 

The fubject has occupied a great part of the writings on the 
materia medica ; but, in my opinion, with no advantage. — 
The doctrines have been often drawn from miftaken facts ; 
from an imperfect view of things ; and commonly explained 
upon miftaken principles. Whether I fhall be able to correct: 
and improve this do&rine, I dare not determine ; but it 
feems neceflary to attempt it ; and I fhall do it as far as I am 
able. 

The principles I am to employ, are, perhaps, very Well 
underflood by fome chemical philofophers ; but they are flill 
far from being underftood by the mofl part of phyficians in 
any country of Europe, and particularly very imperfectly un- 
derftood by writers on the materia medica. It feems, there- 
fore, neceflary to lay down the principles I am now to pro- 
ceed upon ; allowing them to be corrected and improved 
hereafter by abler philofophers. 

The leading principle to be employed is this, that the qua- 
lities of bodies, as they appear to us, are efpecially changed 
by feparation or combination ; that is, by the feparation of 
mixta into their con ftituent parts, which in their feparate flate 
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have qualities different from thofe which appeared in the 
rnixt ; or by the combination of two or more feparate bodies, 
into a mixt or compound, which has qualities different from 
thofe which appeared in the feparate parts. 

All this is, in general, obvious ; but in order to explain 
the latter cafe, we mufl now obferve, that nature has eflab- 
lifhed between the fmall parts of bodies^ an Attraction, as it 
is called, or a difpofition in a certain contiguity, to run into 
an union with one another, and to remain firmly united to- 
gether. 

This difpofition, or this attraction, does not however 
take place between all kinds of bodies, as there are many 
which have no fuch relation ; and of two bodies which have 
each of them an attra&ion to a third, the force of this is 
ffronger with refpecl to this third body in the one than in the 
other, which is called an Eleftive Attraction. It is by this 
especially, that the feparation of the conflituent parts of mixts 
is obtained ; as when, to a mixt body, another is applied 
which has a flronger attraction to one of its conftituents parts 
than they have to one another, the part having the ilrongeft 
attra&ion towards the body, added, paffes to that, and leaves 
the other with which it was formerly joined by itfelf ; and 
thus the conflituent parts of a mixt may be feparated from one 
another, whilft a new combination is at the fame time formed. 

To explain the feparation of mixed bodies, it is further 
neceffary to remark, that the conflituent parts of mixts may 
be feparated from one another by the adion of heat or fire ; 
and taking this into the account, we have all the feveral means' 
of changing the qualities of bodies by feparation and combi- 
nation. 

In this view of the matter it will appear, that, befide the 
aaion of fire, the only other power in nature by which the 
qualities of bodies are changed, is the relation of attraaion 
which nature has eflabhfhed between different bodies. What 
that relation depends upon, we have not, fo far as I know in 
any meafure perceived. The fmallefl ultimate parts of bodies 
we have not, in any cafe that I know of, had a fight of, foas to 
ihow us any properties or conditions that might account for 
their feveral attraaions or their repugnance to" it, which we 
call their Repulfion. The fuppofitions of the Corpufcularian 
philofophy have been gratuitoufly affumed, and might perhaps 
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The late difcoveries, fhowing acids to appear often in the 
form of an air, fhould, I think, difturb the notions of the Cor- 
pufcularians. In fhort, the Corpufcularian doftrines have 
never explained to me any one phenomenon of nature ; and 
it appears to be full time for us to give up our affuming them 
in our explanation of the qualities of bodies. 

Some changes in the qualities of aggregates may be obtain- 
ed by a mechanical divifion ; but mechanical divifion divides 
aggregates only into their integrant parts : and 1 know no 
initance of fuch divifion fcparating the constituent parts of 
any mixt that takes place in the ultimate or fmallefl parts of 
the aggregate. If mechanical divifion feems to change the 
cohefion of aggregates, I maintain it to be always by fomc 
relation of attraction operating by folution or mixture. 

It muft in the next place be obferved, that where bodies 
are to be changed by the combination of two different bodies, 
acertain proportion of the one to the other is always necef- 
fary to make any confiderable change in the qualities of the 
new mixt ; and if the portion of the one is very fmall with 
refpe£t to the other, though this may be equally diffufed over 
the whole, yet the changes in the former qualities of the larg- 
er portion may be very inconfiderable, or hardly affignable. 
When, therefore, a quantity of matter, fmall with refpe£t to 
the whole of the fluids of the human body, is introduced in- 
to it, no confiderable change can be made in the larger mafs ; 
and this is a doftrine we fhall have frequent occafion to 
employ. 

It is, however, to be remarked here, that whenever it ap- 
pears that a portion of matter, fmall with refpett to the whole 
of the human body to which it is added, has very confider- 
able effects in changing the ftate of it, that this mult be either 
by the matter's acting primarily on the nervous fyftem, which 
may be moved by very fmall quantities of matter, or that it 
mull be by the matter's acting as a ferment ; which by a£ting 
fucceffively on the feveral parts, may at length make a con- 
fiderable change in the whole mafs. 

Having thus laid down my general principles, I proceed 
to treat of the feveral medicines afcting upon the fluids, under 
the feveral titles to which I have referred them in my cata- 
logue. I might, as is ufually done, and as I have done in 
my general table, mention them as Allcrantia and Immutan- 
tia, or as Evacuantia ; but as I have no proper do£trine to 
deliver under the general head of Alterantia, I proceed to 
confidcr the particular Hate of alteration as the feveral condi- 
tions 
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tions of it are explained in my general table, and in the detail 
of my catalogue. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DILUENTIA. 

HE fluidity of the blood may be increafed in two ways; 

that is, either by increafmg the proportion of fluid in it; 
or by diminifhing the cohefion of the other parts. It is the 
firft for which we employ fhiftly the term and title of Dilu- 
entia ; and the fecond we are to confider in the next chapter, 
under the title of Attenuantia. 

With refpeft to the firft, it is well known that the ordina- 
ry fluidity of the blood is owing to water, which in great pro- 
portion is conftantly prefent in it ; and that the chief, and per- 
haps only, means of increasing its fluidity, will be by increaf- 
ing the proportion of water in it. We take it for granted 
that the blood, in the ftate in which it is in living bodies, will 
always readily admit of a further proportion of water to be 
uniformly diffufed in it, and thereby to increafe the fluidity of 
the whole ; and we cannot indeed difcover that any other fluid 
can have this effecl, but in proportion to the water which 
fuch fluid contains. Water therefore is the proper, perhaps 
the only proper, diluent ; and its effeQs as fuch 1 am now to 
confider more particularly. 

Aqua. 

This I formerly confidered as a drink, and am now to 
confider as a medicine; and in this light fome have juftly con- 
fidered it as very univerfal. We formerly mentioned the fe- 
veral qualities of water neceffary to render it fit for a drink ; 
and it feems to be enough to fay now, that the fame qualities 
precifely are what render it fit to be employed as a diluent; 
and as fuch I proceed to confider its operations. 

Nature having appointed water to be univerfal Jy the 
drink of the whole animal creation, it is therefore in man the 
proper objtcl: of thirft ; and its firft operation is to quench 
this appetite, and thereby remove a very uneafy fenfation, 

which is often a confiderable irritation of the whole fyftcm. 

It 
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It does this, not only by its coolnefs and fimple fluidity, but 
alfo by its diluent power indiffolving the vifcid matters of the 
internal mouth and fauces. 

When water is carried down into the ftomach, it has there, 
according to its temperature and quantity, a very various ope- 
ration. The effects of the former I have mentioned feveral 
times; to be therefore no further taken notice of here: and 
they are the effects of its diluent power only which I am now 
to confider. 

As the mofl part of mankind take drink along with their 
folid food, there can be little doubt that a certain portion of 
diluent drink, and particularly water, favours the folution and 
digeftion of our folid food, and alfo contributes to the more 
fpeedy evacuation of the ftomach. The quantity neceffary 
for this is very different in different perfons, and muft befuit- 
ed to the feelings of every individual ; but with this obferva- 
tion, that a larger proportion than neceffary, by increafing 
the diltention of the ftomach, is ready to take off what appe- 
tite might otherwife remain ; and it is commonly proper only, 
after the digeftion is over, to throw in a quantity of water 
to finifh that bufinefs more completely, and to promote the 
entire evacuation of the ftomach. 

Not only for the afliftance of digeftion our diluent is necef- 
fary, but is alfo otherwife to the ftate of the ftomach itfelf. 
As the mucous glands of this organ throw out a large quanti- 
ty of a heavy vifcid fluid, which, remaining in the ftomach, 
gives an uneafy fenfe of weight, and impairs the appetite ; fo, 
in this morbid ftate, a quantity of water, by diluting and fa- 
vouring the abforption and evacuation of this mucus, may of- 
ten be the mofl certain remedy. 

It will be obvious, that in confequence of thefe operati- 
ons many and various diforders of the ftomach, and of the 
whole fyftem, may be removed by water taken into the fto- 
mach. 

When water is carried into the inteftinal canal, it will, by 
mixing with the bile.diminifh the acrimony of this, and obvi- 
ate irritations that might otherwife have thence arifen. By 
diluting the contents of the inteftines, it will certainly pro- 
mote the more entire folution of thefe, and even by its bulk, fa- 
vour their progrefs. But it is to be remarked here, that as 
water is intended to be copioufly abforbed here, fo the effects 
we havejuft now mentioned will always be lefs and lefs as 
the alimentary raafs goes farther on, and will thereby allow it 
to come to a thicker confiftence ; which will perhaps explain 

why 
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why the drinking of water fo commonly contributes to a cof- 
tive habit. At the fame time it is to be remarked, that a 
large quantity of water, pretty quickly thrown into the intef- 
tines; may, by its bulk, increafe their a£tion, and thereby 
prove laxative; and I have known many inftances of water 
operating in this way proving an ufeful remedy, by clearing 
out the whole of the contents, whether natural or morbid, 
which might be ftagnant there. The common people, who 
commonly take in every thing that is under the name of a 
mineral water in very large quantities, often obtain much be- 
nefit from waters of no fenfible impregnation, or at leaft of 
any fuch impregnation as would have no effect, if it was not 
from the bulk of water which accompanies it. 

When any unufual quantity of water enters the lacleals or 
other abforbents, it mult contribute to increafe the fluidity of 
their contents, and to expede their motions; and confidering 
how much obflruftidns in the conglobate glands are to be ap- 
prehended, the increafing tiie fluidity of the liquor palling 
them may often be a means of obviating thefe obftiu£lions, 
or removing them when formed. 

The water entering the blood-vcflels by the thoracic duel: 
mull, in proportion, increafe the fluidity of the whole mafs, 
and is certainly the means by which its fluidity is commonly 
preferved. 

It is true, that even an unufual quantity of water entering 
the blood-veffels, enters fo {lowly, that it can hardly, before it 
be again withdrawn, increafe the bulk of the whole, or give 
any unufual diftenfion; but the fize of the vefTels is common- 
ly fo exactly adjufted to the quantity of thefe, that I am per- 
fuaded any unufual increafe in the quantity of fluid, though 
very fmall, may give fome degree of diftenfion, and in fome 
meafure invigorate the fyftem. 

This, however, in healthy bodies, or fuch as are without 
any obflruclion of the excretions, cannot long fubfift; fori 
hold it to be true, that any unufual increafe of the quantity of 
water in the blood will immediately pafs off by one or other 
of the excretions: and this pafling off very immediately and 
largely by the excretions, we are now to confider as a princi- 
pal effect: of water taken in. 

When an unufual quantity of wa:er has been thrown in, 
and paffes off largely by urine, as it commonly paffes offal- 
moft without colour, tafie, or fmell, it may be fupnofed that it 
carries little of the faline matter of the blood along with it. 
This however cannot be fuppofed to be entirely the cafe; but 

that 
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that water, in this way, in fome meafure diminifhing the faline 
matters formerly prefent, may thereby obviate and contribute 
to the cure of feveral difeafes ; and further, although in this 
way its operation mould not be confiderable, there is ano- 
ther effect of it to be taken notice of, which is, that the excit- 
ing and increafing the aftion of the fecretory and excretory 
veffels muft always be of confiderable ufe to the fyftem. 

One other remark is to be made. — Although it is proba- 
ble that, by the conftitution of the oeconomy, any unufual 
quantity of water be determined to pafs off by the excretions, 
rather than by the internal exhalants, this can hardly be fup- 
pofed to be fo entirely the cafe but that fome portion of the 
abundant water will alfo pafs by the internal exhalants, and 
thereby, in fome meafure, dilute the ordinary halitus and the 
lymph that is abforbed from it. By this means the diluted 
lymph will pafs along its vefTels, and be fitter to obviate ftag- 
nations that might otherwife occur there. And whether, in 
this way, the large ufe of water may not contribute to the cure 
of fcrophula, I leave my intelligent readers to determine. 

From this detail of the operation of water, when joined 
with the effefts of its temperature, explained elfewhere, it 
will readily appear that the abundant ufe of it, with very few 
exceptions, may be confidered as a very general means both 
ofpreferving health and of curing difeafes. 

After Aqua, in my catalogue, I have fet down the aquo- 
Ja blanda ; by which I mean all thofe fluids whofe parts are 
chiefly water, without the addition of other matters that may 
either diminifh the diluent qualities of it, or give it peculiar 
properties: and with thefe conditions I hold, that all aquaous 
liquors may have all the powers and properties I have afcribed 
to fimple water. 



CHAPTER X. 

ATTENUANTIA. 

THESE are medicines fuppofed to increafe the fluidity 
of the mafs of blood, and that without increafing the pro- 
portion of the water in it, but by an operation upon the other 
parts of the mafs. 

The 
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The employment of this clafs of medicines feems to me to 
have proceeded upon the fuppofnion that the preternatural 
fpiffitude of the fluids is owing to the fmail parts of them unit- 
ing together, and thereby form ing g roller and more impervi- 
ous maffes. 

This ftaie of the fluids is fuppofed to be corrected either 
by mechanical or chemical means. The firft, it is fuppofed, 
may be done by a matter attenuating or diminifhing the fize 
of the pretcrnaturally groifer particles, or by a matter which 
divides and feparates the parts of thefe ; and thefe laft are 
named Incidentia, a term frequently occurring in writers on 
the materia medica. On the fubjecl of thefe operations of 
attenuating and inciding, I would in the firft place obferve, 
that the fuppofnion of the caufe of the preternatural fpiffitude 
of the fluids is upon a miflaken foundation ; and I am difpof- 
ed to maintain, that there is no evidence of its ever taking 
place. Secondly, Though the fuppofnion was better founded, I 
maintain, agreeable to the principles above laid down, that no 
fuch mechanical operation can here take place. But, with- 
out entering farther into the queftion, I choofe to quote the 
following paffage from the learned Gaubi us. Although 
he was bred in the Corpufcularian fchool of Boerhaave, 
and has himfelf, in other parts of his work, admitted much 
of that doftrine, he had certainly entertained fome doubts of 
its truth and propriety; and with refpeft to one particular of 
it, has given us the following paffage. In the 300th para- 
graph of his pathology, he has the following words : " Anet 
" naturae humanae facultalis inert, moleculas, acres, detritis 
" autintropreffisagulis in fphaerulas tornando blanditiem crc- 
" andi ? Non fatis conftat fpeciofam ideam aequaliter in flui- 
41 dam folidamque acrimoniam quadrare. Credibilius pro- 
" feQo mixtione chemica (298) magis quam mechanic rotun- 
" datione id opus perfici." 

I dare fay the opinion of the mechanical operation of 
the attenuantia and incidentia will be deferted by every body; 
and we have therefore only to confider how their effeas may 
be accounted for in a chemical way. Here however we 
meet with much difficulty. The change that happens in con- 
fequence of the exhibition of thofe medicines, if any at all, 
cannot be rendered evident in faft; and the theory of any 
fuppofed operation is not to be readily explained. What can 
change the ftate of the gluten is not well known ; and we do 
not know of any matters applied to it out of the body that can 
diffolve it, except a cauftic alkali, which cannot be applied to 

it 
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it as it flows in the veffels. Saline matters as applied to if, 
when it is drawn out of the veffels, do prevent its ufual con- 
cretion, but thefe have no effe£t upon its confidence; for, on 
a quantity of water being added, the gluten feparates from the 
re(t of the mafs, and fhows the fame qualities which it would 
have done upon any other occafion. I muft fay the fame 
thing of the red globules, that we do not know of any fub- 
flances which, in the body or out of it, can change the ftate of 
thefe; and therefore that we do no not know of any fubftan- 
ces which can change the confiftence of the blood with re- 
fpefct to its principal parts, which we might fuppofe to be the 
mofr ready to form preternatural concretions. If, therefore, 
any fuch take place, it mult be in the ferofity; but whether 
ever any fuch concretions take place there, is not afcertained 
as a fa£r : and the fuppofition is not fuitable to what we know 
of the ferofity, which is always a faline fluid, poffeffed of a 
folvent power with refpeft to the other parts of the mafs of 
blood. 

But however all this may be, if we can fuppofe that there 
maybe concretions, or a difpofition to concrete, there may be 
room for attenuating medicines ; and I have fet down a lift of 
medicines fuppofed to be of that kind. 

Of thefe, the firft I have fet down is water, which perhaps 
need not have been repeated here ; but I mention it to fay, it 
is probable that this not only increafes the proportion of wa- 
ter which is always feparate from the animal fluid, but that a 
portion of it may infinuate itfelf into this, and be a means 
therefore of diminifhing the force of cohefionin it. 

The next in my lift are the 

Alkalina. 

Supposed to be powerful attenuants; but this does not ap- 
pear to me to be on juft grounds. It was originally fuppofed 
that they operated by their fceptic powers ; but the experiments 
of Sir John Pringle have entirely exploded this opinion : 
and as to their otherwife folvent powers, I have already obferv- 
ed, that with refpecl to the gluten they are none at all ; and if 
they a6r. at all as attenuants, they muft aft merely by increafing 
the faline ftate of the ferofity, and therefore in the fame man- 
ner as the matters I am next to mention do. 

Sales Neutri. 

These have been univerfally fuppofed to beattenuant, but 

on no certain foundation that I can difcern. They may, as I 

Vol. II. M m have 
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have faid already, be employed in preventing the ufual concre- 
tion of extravafated blood ; but in no experiment do they mow 
any power in diffolving or moderating the cohefion of the 
gluten. I have allowed that the faline ftate of the ferofity 
has a chief fhare in preferving the fluidity of the whole mafs ; 
and when the faline matter is in large proportion prefent, it 
may give an unufual fluidity to the whole: but I cannot per- 
ceive that any fuch quantity o f neutral (alts that are common- 
ly employed as medicines can have fuch an effect. An ounce 
of nitre, thrown in par repri/es, in the courfe of twenty-four 
hour";, while a portion of it is at the fame time conftantly paf- 
fing off by the excretions, cannot poffibly be ever accumulat- 
ed in fuch quantity as to have any effect: as a folvent. In the 
fame manner I rcafon with refpecl to the other neutrals ; 
and I proceed to confidcr the next article of 

Sapones. 

Boer ii AAV e was much difpofed to extend the idea annex- 
ed to this term, feeming to fuppofe that every combination of 
faline and oily matters might be confidered as a foap. As 
fuch a combination however takes place in almoft every natu- 
ral production, whether vegetable or animal, it is obvious, 
that as the qualities and proportions of the ingredients of fuch 
mixts muff be confiderably diverfified, the chemical qualities 
and effe61s of them upon other bodies muft alfo be fo; and 
therefore the language of faponaceous muft in ehemiffry be 
Joofe and inaccurate ; and the ufe of it in medicine muft be 
in the fame condition. As incapable of precifion, it fhould 
not be employed fo promifcuoufly and commonly as it has 
been done. 

For the purpofe of the materia medica we muft aim at 
more precifion; and I am here to confider only what come3 
moft commonly and ftrictly under the appellation of Soap, 
which is a combination of fixt alkali with an expreffed oil. 
The preparation of this has been fo frequently defcribed, and 
is fo well known, that it need not be delivered here : and with 
a view to its chemical or medicinal qualities, it is enough to 
fay, that it confifts in fuch an exact and mutual faturation of 
the two ingredients with each other, that a new mixt is formed 
in which the qualities of the conftituent parts very entirely 
difappear. The alkali lofes the acrimony which it had in its 
feparate ftate, and the oil now becomes readily mifcible with 
water , which it was net at all before ; and the perfect ftate of 

thefe 
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thefe properties is the mark of the preparation's being accurate 
and exact. 

The medical confederation of this fubflance firft to be en- 
tered into is, that foap is ready to be decompofed by any acid, 
however weak: and this circumftance in the quality of foap 
is of great weight in our judging of its effects in the human 
body. As in our opinion the human flomach, in its healthy 
ilate, is never without fome acid prefent in it, fo it is proba- 
ble that any moderate quantity of foap taken into the ftomach 
is always decompofed by the acid of this cavity applied to the 
alkali of the foap ; and this goes fo far, that when acidity to a 
morbid degree prevails in the flomach, there is not a more 
powerful corrector can be applied to it than foap; and it is 
often a more convenient remedy than common abforbents or 
fimple alkalines. 

When foap is thus decompofed, what effect either the 
neutral formed from it or the oil feparated from it, may have 
in the flomach, hardly deferves any attention; and what are 
the effects of its correcting the acidity of the flomach fhall be 
confidered hereafter. 

Upon the fuppofition that foap is not decompofed in the 
flomach, or that fuch a quantity is thrown in as cannot be en- 
tirely decompofed there, it may be anobje£t of enquiry to de- 
termine what are its effecls in different parts of the fyflem. 
As under a certain management foap may diflblve the moft 
part of vegetable oranimal concretions, a fpecious foundation 
has been laid for fuppofing its attenuant power with refpefctto 
the human fluids; and very poffibly it may be of life in refolv- 
ing the vifcidities that may be fuppofed tooccur in the alimen- 
tary canal; though, confidering the diluted flate in which it 
muft be applied, its operation cannot be very powerful ; and 
this will apply more Itrongly with refpect to its effects, as it 
proceeds farther in the fyflem. 

In the interlines it has been fuppofed to be a laxative ; b it 
except when taken in very large quantity, I cannot perceive 
its operation. When it does happen, it muft be owing to the 
common fait that is employed in its preparation, and which 
in part adheres to it: for when this is feparated, the foap be- 
comes a perfectly mild fubflance, not likely to give an irrita- 
tion to parts of the greatelt fenfibility. 

It has therefore Been a frivolous practice to employ foap 
as a laxative in glyflers. It may perhaps be of fome ufe in 
foftening hardened f;eces ; but as a ftimulus it can a£t only by 
its common fait ; and a quantity of this may always be added 
with lefs trouble than the addition of the foap. 

When 
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When foap is carried into theblood-veffels, it may be fup- 
pofed to have fome attenuant power ; but I mull hold this to 
be very doubtful, and it can never be confiderable. When 
we confider that it cannot be thrown in, in any large qu< ,tity, 
and that onlv in fomc length of time ; and when taken in, as 
it is much divided and diffufed over the whole mafs of blood, 
we cannot fuppofe it to be in any part of this mafs in fuch 
quantity or concentration as could have any effecl: in refolving 
vifcid concretions, even out of the body ; and therefore we 
mull hold the fo-much talked of power of foap, in refolving 
obflruclions, to be very infignificant. 

While it has been fuppofed that foap may be of ufe in 
refolving obflruclions of the liver, it has been a confequence 
of that fuppofition, to judge that it may be ufeful in jaundice; 
and as ufeful in that cafe, it has been univerfally recommended 
by materia medica writers. I imagine it, however, to be up- 
on a flight foundation. The arguments I have employed 
againfl the refolving powers of foap, lead me to think that it 
cannot refolve biliary concretions, which it does not do even 
out of the body ; and in perfons frequently liable to fuch con- 
cretions, I have known the foap employed without any effecl:. 
When a juandice is actually produced by a biliary concretion 
falling down into the biliary dufts, that foap can do any thing 
towards diffolving or pufhing on that concretion, is not in 
the leafl probable. It is therefore that it has been unreafon- 
abl ■ recommended in jaundice : but I have frequently em- 
ployed it ; and by its corre£ting the §cidity of the flomach, 
and in fome meafure obviating the argillaceous confiftence of 
the faeces, I have found it ufeful. 

I must not difmifs the confideration of the internal ufe of 
foap, without acknowledging that it has often appeared to be 
ufeful to the fyllern ; but it has only appeared to me to be fo 
in calculous and gouty cafes, which I afcribe entirely to its 
correcting the acidity of the flomach ; the explanation of 
which has been already hinted, and will be more fully con- 
fidered in the fequcl. 

Nothing has bhan more frequent than the commendation 
of foap for external ufe; and as it is commonly employed, it 
feems to be well founded. We fpoke above of the gre.it be- 
nefit of friction employed by means of oil ; and as foap alfo 
affords a convenient medium, fo the fri&ion employed with 
this is often a powerful means of refolving various obflruc- 
tions on the furface of the body, and at the fame time of the 
ft?bjacent parts. At the fame time, as it is convenient enough 

for 
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for admitting the antifpafmodic power of camphire, and the 
llimulant and rubefacient power of effential oils, we may rea- 
dily perceive that foap very properly forms the bafis of 
fome powerful external remedies. 

DULCIA* 

In' entering upon the confideration of fugar, which I have 
before reprefented as an alimentary matter, it naturally occurs 
to us to remark, that a choice of diet fhould be the moft ob- 
vious and certain means of giving the proper confidence, or 
the other neceffary qualities, to the mafs of blood. This ap- 
pears to be juft ; but the application of it is not fo eafy as 
might be imagined. The blood of the phytivorous animal 
hardly differs from that of the carnivorous ; or, at leaft, the 
difference has not been clearly afcertained. What we are 
more certain of is, that men live upon very different aliments, 
and at the fame time produce blood of no apparent diverfity. 
This alfo is perhaps not exaflly true ; but I maintain that 
phyficians have not yet learned to mark the different ftates of 
the blood in men of ordinary health. This will readily ap- 
pear from the accounts that have been given of it. See Hal- 
leri Elementa, lib. v. fee. 2. art. 8. and confider what we have 
faid above, Introdu6t. chap. I. art. 2. From all which it will 
appear, that we are not in a condition to determine the ef- 
fect of aliments upon the ftate of the blood. It is probable 
that they give fome difference ; but it is at the fame time pro- 
bable that the different ftate of the blood depends more upon 
certain differences in the general oeconomy than upon the 
diverfity of aliment. 

I proceed therefore to confider what may betheeffc£t of 
fugar, and of faccharine matters, when taken into the body 
in large quantities. I hope, that when treating of aliments 
in general, I fufficiently proved that thefe matters enter large- 
ly into the compofition of the proper animal fluid, and make 
a' part of the nourifhment of the body ; and from the facls 
adduced, it is highly probable that they may be taken in with 
perfect fafety in very large quantities : and in proof of this 
many extraordinary fafts are adduced. What limits may be 
fet to this, is with me very uncertain ; but we fhall allow 
that there may be limits in this refpeft , and that whenever it 
happens that more fugar is taken in than can enter into the 
compofition of the animal fluid, it mufl remain in its feparate 
J late, and may then be confidered as a medicine that may 
'have' particular effects on the whole of the fluids. 

Upon 
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Upon this fubje£l it has been commonly fuppofed that fu- 
gar is an attenuant; that is, increafes the fluidity of the whole 
mafs, and may obviate and refolve concretions that might or 
do actually happen in our fluids. It may be fo, but there is 
no proof that I know of given of the fact ; and there are no 
experiments made out of the body that fupport the opinion. 
Its antifeptic powers fully eftablifhed, are againft thofe of its 
being an attenuant. What effects it may have when very 
largely introduced, or when generated in unufual quantity in 
the Angular cafe of diabates, I dare not determine. The 
noxious qualities that have been fometimes afcribed to it, are 
neither clearly proved nor afcertained ; and the experiments 
of the late ingenious and induflrious Dr. Stark do not ap- 
pear to me to be anywife complete or conclufive. 

It remains therefore ftill to fay what are the medicinal 
qualities of fugar, when prefent in any unufual quantity in the 
mafs of blood. It appears to me that they are no other than 
that of a mild faline fubftance, that will readily pafs off by 
the excretions, and probably expede and promote thefe ; and 
this is the only medicinal virtue I can afciibe to it. 

On the qualities of fugar, it was hardly neceffdry to ob- 
ferve, that in certain flomachs it may be difpofed to an 
acefcent fermeniation ; and when from the ftate and circum- 
ftances of the flomach this happens to be in excefs, fugar 
may have all the effects of other acefcents. 

When fugar is carried unchanged into the inteflinal canal, 
it feems to flimulate thefe, and prove laxative ; and the ufe 
of it in glyflcrs is in proof of this : but when taken in by the 
mouth, its laxative effects hardly appear, except when it is 
taken in large quantity ; and when indeed the laxative quali- 
ty of fugar appears to be confiderable. I am of opinion that 
it is moft commonly from its having been brought from the 
flomach into the interlines in an acid ftate, and when there- 
fore, like other acids, being mixed with the bile, it may like 
thofe others induce a diarrhoea. 

Mel. 

This is fo exactly and entirely a fugar, that I am at a lofs 
to find in it any qualities or virtues different from thofe of fu- 
gar. It may commonly have foraewhat more vifctd adher- 
ing to it; but what effect this has upon its qualities I cannot 
perceive; and whatever they are, they may be taken away by 
clarifying with white of egg. 

Ri.CE NT 
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Recent honey has a matter in it which in certain per- 
fons readily excites an acefcent fermentation and fpafms of the 
flomach, which are called Colics. What is the peculiar 
matter here prefent we cannot difcern ; but it (eems to be 
volatile, as it is readily diflipated by boiling. The effefts of 
the recent honey we fpeak of do not take place in every per- 
fon, and in thofe only of a peculiar idiofyncrafy ; and to f uch 
perfons honey fhould not be given without having been 
boiled. 

As I have faid that the medicinal qualities of honey are not 
different from thofe of fugar, there is no foundation for what 
might have been neceffary in ancient times ; that is, for making 
honey the bafis of fyrups. The London College ftill conti- 
nue the practice; but for what purpofe in medicine I cannot 
conceive. In my opinion, the Edinburgh College have pro- 
perly laid it afide, for feveral reafons. Our country apothe- 
caries would not always take the trouble of clarifying their 
coarfe honey ; and fine honey is almoft always dearer in this 
country than fugar. 

I have faid that 1 do not know any difference of medici- 
nal quality in fugar and in honey : but I am not pofitive in this; 
for I have had fome reports of benefit obtained by certain aflh- 
matics from the large ufe of honey : and if it be poffible that 
honey is in any meafure difpofed to go by the exhalents of 
the lungs, there may be a foundation for this ; but it is not 
yet afcertained that fugar taken in the fame quantity would 
not have h .d the fame eflecl. In iome of the inftances re- 
ported as above, the honey was taken to the quantity of feve- 
ral ounces every day. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

This is a well known root, which affords a large proporti- 
on of faccharine matter ; and when that is extratred by itfelf, 
it does not differ from common fugar, and therefore does not 
differ from it in any of its medicinal qualities. 

This is particular with refpe£t to it, that befides its fweet 
fubllance, it contains a bitterifh difagreeable matter, which, 
however, is only extracted by long boiling ; and this there* 
fore directs, that to obtain the fvveet and avoid the bitter, the 
liquorice fhould always be treated by flight and fhort boiling. 
This practice is now commonly eftablifhed ; and I mention it 
only to take notice of what has been muchobferved, which is, 
that while all other fweets excite thirft, liquorice takes it off, 
and was therefore anciently named Adipjoy. To explain this, 

I obferve 
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I obferve, that in the fweet of liquorice, feparate from the 
root, I do not find that it quenches thirlt more than other 
fweets ; and I take the miftaken notion to have arifen from 
this, that if a piece of the root is chewed till the whole of the 
fweetnefsis extra&ed, that further chewing brings out the 
acrid and bitterifh matter, which ftimulates the mouth and 
fauces io as to produce an excretion of fluid, and thereby 
takes off the thirft which the fweetnefs had produced. 

1 have only further to repeat, that as the fweet of liquo- 
rice is no other than that of fugar, fo we can afcribe no other 
medicinal qualities to it. It is alledged that it has fome mu- 
cilaginous matter joined with its fweetnefs, by which it may 
be a more powerful demulcent than fugar ; but this we fhall 
have occafion to confider further under the article of Demul- 
cent. 

Fructus Dulces Siccat.e. 

I thought it proper to mention thefe here among the 
dulcia ; and I think it properly enough, as they contain a 
large proportion of fugar, and have every property of this. I 
do not, however, allow them to have any more attenuating 
powers than fugar itfelf'; but fome of them feem to have 
more of a mucilaginous matter mixed with their fugar, and 
may therefore have a more demulcent quality, as we fhall fay 
by and by. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INSPISSANTIA. 

IF it had not been in complaifance to the common fyftem, 
and to give a feeming confiflency to my own, I mould 
not have inferted this title ; for I do not know the applica- 
tion of it in the praftice of phyfic. If the general confidence 
of the mafs of blood is to be increafed, I do not know any 
other means of doing it than by diet and exercife : for I do 
not know of any medicine that can give a more denfe con- 
fiftence to the animal fluids, or a greater proportion of the 
denfer fluids to the whole. 

I have fet down here two fubftances which may increafe 
the cohefion of the parts ; but I think they cannot be intro- 
duced 
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duced fo as to have any fuch effecl; and I have fct them down 
here merely to obviate a miftake that might arife with thought- 
lefs chemifts, who might imagine that every portion of thefe 
fluids might have fome tendency to coagulate or thicken the 
mafs of blood. It is however certain, that neither acids nor 
alcohol, except in their very concentrated flate, can have any 
fuch effeft ; and it is equally certain that they cannot pofiibiv 
be introduced by the mouth, without fuffering fuch a dilution 
as mufl entirely deftroy their coagulating powers. 

They have, I believe, been hardly thought of as infpiffants; 
and the purpofe of infpiffation has been commonly propofed 
to be executed by introducing fubftances of a thicker confid- 
ence than ufual ; and which, if they could remain in the bo- 
dy in that condition, might perhaps anfwer the purpofe : but 
we are clearly of opinion that all of them, before they can be 
introduced into the blood-veffels, mull be reduced to the 
fame flate of fluidity that our fluids ordinarily have ; and 
therefore, that the purpofe of infpiffating cannot by thefe be 
obtained. 



CHAPTER Xlf. 

Demulcentia. 

THESE are medicines fuited to obviate and prevent the 
aftion of acrid or ftimulant matters ; and that, not by 
corre&ing or changing their acrimony, but merely by involv- 
ing it in a mild and vifcid matter, which prevents it from act- 
ing upon the fenfible parts of our bodies. We have menti- 
oned before the ufe of oil for this purpofe, in covering both 
acids and alkalies; and even the vitriolic acid may be in a great 
mcafure covered by being mixed with a mucilage of gum 
Arabic. 

These effects of demulcents are fufficiently evident with 
rcfpecT: to the external parts ; and it may be prefumed that the 
fame may happen with refpeft to the internal, fo far and To 
long as the acrid continues mixed with the demulcent. But 
here the difficulty occurs, to fuppofe that the demulcent mat- 
ter retains its mild and invifcating quality, after it has been 
taken into the bodv. To cover acrimony, it is neceflary that 

Vol. II. Nn the 
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the demulcent fhauld be of a confiderable degree of vifcidity : 
and when it is fuch as can be diluted with water, a confider- 
ab!e dilution greatly diminishes its power, and renders italmoft 
none at all. But the molt part of demulcents cannot be long 
in the flomach, or in palling through the intensities and other 
paJTdges into the blood-veffels,, without fuffering a dilution 
that mall take off its, vifcidity altogether. 

An d it is further probable, that demulcents being common- 
ly of a nutritious kind, mult, by the power of the gaftric li- 
quor, and perhaps by a fermentation they undergo in the flo- 
tnach, be rendered of the fame fluidity with the other aqueous 
fluids of the body. All this reafoning I can employ with re- 
fpeft to the drmuiauits; fuch a,s the mucilages and fweets 
winch arr^j^ S^y^is nature, to afford this conclufion, that 
fuch .. j^S^^IJKdn hav&noeffeft as fuch tin the mafs of blood, 
10,' '-r'*'**'''^ >fy l be various excretions, 

WitH refpeft to the oily demulcents, the matter is not fo 
obvious ; but confidering what we have .laid above of the diffu- 
fion, and even mixture of oil in our fluids, it will be probable 
that no quantity of it can be commonly prefent in the mafs of 
blood, fo as to aft as a demulcent, or in their oily ftate to pafs 
oil by the excretions . 

We have indeed alledged above, that oil is a matter fitted 
to invifcate the vegetable acid taken into the. bodv ; but by that 
very mixture the form of the oil is changed, and lofes its fit- 
nefs to be an invifcating matter. There is indeed another ar- 
gument that might be employed in favour of the invifcating, 
and if you will, demulcent, nature of oil. It has been obferv- 
ed, and we have pointed it out above, that when an acrimo- 
ny, in confequence of certain difeafes, prevails in the mafs of 
blood, an absorption of the oil which has been formerly laid 
up in the adipofe membrane takes place; and it is with great 
probability fuppofed, that in this, nature intends that the ab- 
sorbed oil mould cover the prevailing acrimony ; and this fup- 
pofition prefumes that the oil is fitted for this purpofe. All 
this is probable ; but that it will apply to (how that oil taken 
in by the mouth will aft as a demulcent, is to me very doubt- 
ful. In the other cafe of ablorption, there may becircumflan- 
ces, both in the nature of the acrimony prevailing, and in the 
ftate of the oil abforbed, which we do not know with any cx- 
aSneis* 

To conclude the fubjeft of the demulcent power of oil, I 
mud obferve, that the oil commonly prefent in the blood, or 
even copioufly introduced, is not a demulcent with refpeft to 

fomc 
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fome acrimonies taken into the body. The vitriolic acid 
paffes copioufly by the fkin in its acid ftate when it cures the 
itch ; and the muriatic acid is found ready to irritate iflues and 
open ulcers : and we might give. other inftances of acrid mat- 
ters p.affing hy various fecretions in their acrid ftate, notwith- 
ftanding that a great deal of oil is at the fame time taken in. 

From thefe confiderations it feems probable, that the ope- 
ration of demulcents jn covering acrimony in the mafs ot 
blood muft be very inconfiderable; and therefore, that they do 
not allay coughing by covering that acrimony, which, exhal- 
ing from the lungs, and applied to the glottis, excites that un- 
e'a'fy motion. But it is certain, that the taken in of demul- 
cents often allays coughing, and fufpends the repetition of it 
for fome time; and this, without having recourfe to their ope- 
ration in the mafs of blood, may be accounted for in another 
way. As coughing is ordinarily excited by a halitus or va- 
pour of fome acrimony, arifing from the lungs, and irritating 
the very fenfjble parts of the glottis and its neighbourhood; 
fo by befmearing thefe parts with a demulcent matter, we 
may often avoid the irritation we fpeak of, and therefore the 
frequency of coughing. Accordingly, medicines perfectly 
mild and free from acrimony, but of confiderable vifcidity, 
being fwallowed leifurely, (o that they may adjiere to the fau- 
ces, anfwer thefe purpofes. 

After thefe general confiderations, I fhall offer a few 
remarks upon the particulars that have been employed ; leav- 
ing it to the practitioner to employ them or not # as he fiiail 
judge proper. 

A S P E R I F O L I £. 
Symphitum. 

Some other of the afperi foliae contain a portion of muci- 
laginous matter ; but it is not in common to the whole of the 
order, and I have fet down two only that have been chicflv in 
dfe. 

The root of the fymphitum gives out a large proportion of 
a mild mucilaginous juice, and perhaps in larger proportion 
than almoft any other root; and therefore, while mucilagi- 
nous matters are retained in our lifts, I do not perceive why 
both the Britifh colleges have entirely omitted the fymphi- 
tum. It may be of fervice, as alledged, in diarrhoeas and dy- 
fenteries ; but that it has ever been of ufe in haemoptyfis, for 
the reafons given above, I cannot admit. 

Cynoglossum. 
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Cynoglossum. 

The root of this affords fo little mucilage, that it is not to 
be taken of on this account; but it has been formerly confi- 
clered as having fomewhat of a narcotic quality, and its fenfi- 
ble qualities might lead to a belief of it; but trials made on 
purpofe to examine this have not at all confirmed it. 

MUCILAGINOSA. 

These are the medicines efpecially trufted to in practice 
as demulcents ; and I have fet down the chief of them, which 
are the moil pure and fimple mucilages which nature affords. 

Gummi Arabicum. 

To this I have fubjoincd the gummi cerafi, to fhow, that 
where it can be had in tolerable. purity, it may be employ- 
ed for every purpofe of the foreign gum Arabic. 

The gum Arabic is the mucilage moft univerfally employ- 
ed, becaufe it can be introduced in the moft concentrated ftate, 
and therefore eafily in the largclt quantity ; and its demulcent 
qualities are fuppofed to be very confiderable. They are fup- 
pofed to reach the bronchia?, and thereby to contra the acri- 
mony that occafions coughing, and efpecially fuppofed to 
reach the urinary paffages, and there to cover any acrimony 
prevailing in the urine. This is a do£trine fo univerfally pre- 
vailing among phyficians, and fo generally followed in prac- 
tice, that I had great difficulty in trufling my own judgment 
in admitting any doubts concerning it ; but after much reflec- 
tion, the reafons employed ftill prevail with me, and perfuade 
me, that even gum Arabic, as an internal demulcent, can be 
of no fervice beyond the alimentary canal. Befides the gene- 
ral reafoning above with refpe£l to this gum, the one taken 
from the quantity thrown in is of much weight with me. In 
common practice, hardly more than a few ounces are given in 
one day ; and what that can give of a mucilaginous quality to 
many pounds of ferohty, I leave my intelligent reader to 
judge. Still, however, it may not be thought enough toreafon 
a prioi i, and I fiiould fay what experience has actually taught. 
What others may have ohferved I cannot dctemine ; but, for 
rnyfeif, I can affert> that, in innumerable trials, I have never ob- 
ferved ir.c effecls of gum Arabic in the mafs of blood, or in 
the excretions derived from it. The moft frequent occafion 
fi.r its ufe is in the ardor urina: ; and in that I have been often 
dii«'Ppointed,and. have often fo^nd, that two pounds of water, 

or 
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or watery liquors, added to the drink, would be of more fer- 
vice than four ounces of gum Arabic taken in without fuch 
addition. 

Tragacantha. 

After what I have now faid on the fubje£t of gum Ara- 
bic, I need not fay that the tragacanth, though more pow- 
erful as a mucilage, cannot be of any greater ufe as a demul- 
cent. 

After thefegums I have fetdown the Amylum, as.wnth a 
little water, it forms a confiderable portion of mucilage; and 
in this (late it may be of ufe in the great guts in rlie^cafe of 
dyfentery, but its demulcent powers cannot be confiderable ; 
and even in the cafes of dyfentery might be better obtained, and 
with left trouble, from other fubftances. 

ICTHYOCOLLA. 

After the vegetable, I have here fubjoined the "animal 
mucilages, the moll powerful of which is the icthyocolla. 
This may afford an ufeful medicine in the alimentary canal ; 
but that it goes farther I cannot admit of: and all the argu- 
ments I have employed above againft the power 1 bf demul- 
cents, will, in iuv ppinion,, apply equally here. 

With relpecl; to this article, and to the one that follows 
the gclatina. ex rebus animalibus, I would add, that there is 
another argument againft their retaining their •nucilagi'nous 
quality in the blood-veffels and excretions, which is, that as 
animal fubftances, from the nature of the animal ceconomy, 
they muft be conftant'y approaching to a putrefcent ftate, and 
in proportion to this, have their mucilaginous quality deftroyed. 

Oleosa Blanda. 
How far thefe can in any cafe prove demulcents, I cannot 
pofitively determine ; but, in my introduction to this chapter, 
1 have confidered the matter as fully as I can, and need not 
repeat any thing hare. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A N T A C I D A. 

THAT there is almoft perpetually in the human ftomach 
a quantity of acid of the nature of the vegetable acid from 
which it is derived, cannot, in my opinion, be doubted; and 
that it is very often copioufly prefent there, every body knows. 
From thefe appearances, it might be fufpeQed that a quantity 
of the fame acid might pafs unchanged into the mafs of blood, 
and be often prefent there. Dr. Boerhaave, in writing 
his Aphorifms,feems to have been of this opinion, and menti- 
ons the fuppofed effects of an acid prevailing in the mafs of 
blood. But afterwards, on reflecting on the general tendency 
of the human ceconomy to aputcefcent flate, he feems, in his 
chemiftry, to have deferted his former opinion ; and the fup- 
pofnion of an acid in the mafs cf blood has been deferted by 
all his followers, and indeed by everv phyfician fince. The 
medicines, therefore, comprehended under the title of this 
chapter, have been confidered as adapted only to the coneftioa 
of acidity in the alimentary canal. 

Some years ago I fhould have been of this opinion, but 
fome late difcoveries have given me better inftruclion. By 
the analyfis of the urinary calculus by Sciieele and Berg- 
man, we are taught that this concretion is formed by an 
acid; and Boerhaave's experiments fhow, that a matter 
fit to form fuch a concretion is conftantly prefent in the mod 
healthy urine, and ready to form fuch a concretion whenever 
a matter fit to favour its accretion is prefented to it. All 
this fhows, that the acid often copioufly taken in is not entire- 
ly deftroyed in the courfe of the circulation, but fubfifts, and 
is carried to the remote!! paffages. All this may make (oinz 
changes in our phyfiology of the fluids: but I am not ready to 
profecute this here, and can only at prefent make fome appli- 
cation to the pathology of the urinary calculus, and even this 
I cannot carry far. I cannot fay what are the means of de- 
termining the different quantities of calculous matter at dif- 
ferent times prefent in the urine ; what are the various cir- 
« umRances that determine its concretions; and particularly, 
what are the caufes of the uneafinefs and pains that arife from 
calculi formed: I find all this to be extremely difficult ; and 
I fliall not attempt to folve thefe, and perhaps fome other 
problems that might arife. 

I MUST 
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I must be fatisfied now with what feems to be enough for 
my purpofe ; which is, to obferve what experience has (hown, 
thjt antacid and alkaline fubftances are what have given the 
mod certain relief in the moft part of calculous cafes. 

This has been long ago known; and phyficians have very 
often gone into the opinion, that the relief obtained in fuch ca- 
fes was by the medicines diffolving the concretions that had 
been formed in the kidneys or bladder; and it is not yet abso- 
lutely determined whether they ever do or not. I am indeed 
of opinion that they do not ; but it is by no means neceffary 
to determine the queftion, as we allow it to be proper to em- 
ploy them wherever they conveniently can be. In the mean 
time, it is enough for me to remark, that it is now fufficiently 
certain, that alkalines do not always diffolve the flones in the 
urinary paffages ; but, in many cafes, without diffolving the 
calculi, they certainly relieve the pain and uneafinefs which 
the prefence of the calculus occafions ; and therefore, upon 
every fuppofition, their employment is proper: and I proceed 
to what may be faid of the adminiftration of 

PARTICULAR ANTACIDS. 

I have fet down a pretty long lift; but it is not neceffary 
to take much notice of each of the particulars. The 

Lapides Calcaria. 

Creta, and the feveral test ace a, are much of the fame 
nature, and are efpecially fitted for correcting the acidities of 
the prima viae, and for that purpofe may be ufedin large quan- 
tities ; and fome have imagined, that by being joined with the 
acid of the ftomach, they may become aftringent : but I have 
not obferved this ; and it it does ever happen, I believe it is a 
rare occurrence. They fometimes feemtobe offervicein di- 
arrhoea ; but this I impute not to their aftringent quality, but 
merely to their correcting acidity, which, by being mixed with 
the bile, had occafioned the difeafe. 

The cor allium and corallina are alkaline and ab- 
foibent; but the prefent practice negleftthem as unneceffary. 

The corn u CERVl ustum is itill retained in the lift of 
the London difpenfatory ; but as it is the weakeft of all the 
abforbents, and has not, fo far as I know, any peculiar vir- 
tues, I think it might have been omitted as it is by the Edin- 
burgh college. 

Magnesia 
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Magnesia. 

This may be employed as an abforbent, as it does not differ 
in its chemical qualities from the others mentioned ; but in its 
medical, it differs from all the others, as, when joined with a 
vegetable acid, and fuch as it commonly meets with in the hu- 
man ffomach, it proves a laxative, operating much in the 
fame manner, though not fo ftrongly, as the magnefia glauber 
fait. 

The ANTACiDshithcrto mentioned are chiefly employed 
for correcting the acidities of the ftomach, and have not been 
commonly employed in the cafes of calculi as mentioned above, 
though, upon our theory, they might be, and fometimes have 
been, with advantage. It would appear that they cannot be 
conveniently employed in fuch quantity as to abforb fo much 
acid as feems neceffary to give fo entire relief in calculous cafes 
as is to be wifhed. It has therefore been found neceffary to 
have recourfe to the alkaline fall's ; and fuch I confider the 
impregnation of lime-water to be. This we have known 
in feveral inflances, when taken in large quantity, to be fuffi- 
cient, for the purpofe ; and with refpect to it, I have only to 
remark, that from many trials, the lime-water made from 
common lime-ftone is equally effectual, and generally more 
agreeable, than that made from a lime prepared from any of 
the teftacea. 

As there may be imperfections in preparing lime-water, 
and as it is frequently inconvenient to give it in fufficicnt 
quantity, fo practitioners have of late years depended upon 
the ufe of the proper alkaline falts ; and as I am perfuaded 
that thefe, from feveral confiderations, are mofl effectual in 
their cauftic fiate, fo I have frequently obferved the good ef- 
fects of it in that ftate, as it has been commonly exhibited in 
what has been called Chittick's medicine. This, however, 
has frequently failed ; and I impute its failure either to its not 
being properly adminiftered, or to its not being given in fuf- 
ficicnt quantity. 

In order to relieve the uneafinefs arifing from calculi, I 
know from much experience that it i» neceffary that the al- 
kaline remedy fhould be exhibited in confiderable quantitv, 
and very conftantly. But for this purpofe, on account of its 
acrimony, it is not cafy to exhibit the pure alkali, unlefs 
fome meafure is contrived for covering it in the mouth and 
fauces. Such a mealure might be fuppofed to be the employ- 
ing foap ; and I have accordingly found it, in fome cafes, 
employed with great advantage. But there are feveral incon- 

veniencies 
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veniencies that prevent the employment of it in large quantity; 
and though there might be means of obviating thefe, I do not 
enquire after them, as we have found another means of an- 
fvvering our purpofe that is commonly very effectual. This 
is done by faturating a pure fixed alkali with the aerial acid. 
This covers the acrimony, and any thing difagreeable in the 
alkali ; which therefore can be taken down into the ftomach 
in large quantity : and as this acid is readily feparated by the 
acids fo conflantly prefent in the ftomach, it allows it to have 
all the effeft in correcting the acidities of the ftomach that 
can be wifhed for, and has now been found by frequent ex- 
perience to relieve all theuneafinefs arifing from calculi more 
certainly and more completely than any other remedy former- 
ly tried. The apparatus and meafures neceffary in making 
this preparation are now fo commonly known, that I do not 
not think it neceffary to infert them here. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



K A 



HAD it not been to give fome appearance of fyftem, and 
from my complaifance to Dr. Boerhaave, who treats 
de Mor bis ex Alkali fpontaneo, I ftiould not have admitted of 
this chapter ; for I am well perfuaded, that no alkaline fait, 
in its feparate ftate, ever exifts in the blood-veffels of the liv- 
ing human body. The doftrine of Boerhaave, which I 
have juft mentioned, is, in almoft every part of it, incorreft 
and erroneous, and leads to no occafion for the ufe of antal- 
kalines ; and the only occurrence that can require them is a 
very rare one, that of a pure alkali being thrown in by mif- 
take or accident into the ftomach ; and the means of taking 
off its irritation by acids is fufficiently obvious : only this 
farther is to be remarked, that as the alkali, in any noxious 
quantity, cannot have been introduced without hurting the 
mouth, fauces, and aefophagus, fo it is always neceffary, in 
fuch cafes, along with the acids, to employ the large ufe of 
diluents and demulcents. 

Vol. II. Oo CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A N T I S E P T I C A. 

THAT there is, in the animal oeconomy, a conftant ten- 
dency to putrefcency and putrefa&ion, is now admitted 
by every phyfician. The complete putrefa&ion cannot, in 
any confiderable portion of the body, take place without ex- 
tinguifhing life ; and therefore a competent putrefa£tion is 
not a difeafe of a living body that can bean objecl of practice. 
It is the tendency to it which, in any confiderable degree, 
produces various morbid diforders, and requires the utmofl 
ikill of our art to prevent: By what fteps this tendency pro- 
ceeds, and in what different degrees it may appear, we do not 
clearly underftand ; and therefore, to this tendency, in all 
its feveral degrees, I have given the general name of putre- 
fcency ; and the medicines fuited to moderate and correct 
this, I name Antifeptics, and have endeavoured to enumerate 
them in this chapter. 

The lift is taken from experiments made out of the body ; 
and even there they fhow their power to be in various degree, 
and manifeftly to be more or lefs fuited to application in the 
living body. But before proceeding to confider that, I mud 
obferve, that the ftate of putrefcency in the living body feems 
to be in different conditions, and requiring, therefore, differ- 
ent remedies. The one I call the Acute, the other the 
Chronic Putrefcency. The firft attends febrile diforders of 
various kinds ; and, if I miftake not, appears, upon occafion, 
in fevers of every kind. The chemical condition of the fluids 
in this putrefcency, I do not pretend to determine with any 
clearnefs. But, in my Firft Lines, on the fubjeft of the 
Prognoftic in Fevers, I have endeavoured to mark the va- 
rious fymptoms by which what I judge the putrefcent ftate of 
the fluids may be afcertained, and to remedy which our ana- 
leptic remedies are to be applied. 

The other fpecies of putrefcency, which I have called the 
Chronic, is, as I judge, what appears in fcurvy ; and al- 
though the nature and chemical ftate of the fluids in this dif- 
eafe are not well afcertained, yet I think it enoughthat, as the 
fymptoms of the difeafe are well known, and for the moil 
part characteriftically determined, I may fpeak of it as an ob- 
ject of the application of antifeptic remedies, which are often 
employed in the cure of it with advantage. Of thefe, in- 

pauicular, 
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particular, as enumerated in my catalogue, I would now 
proceed to fpeak ; but rhuft firft make a remark that mufl in 
iome meafure correci the general fyftem. 

I HAVE faid that one ftate of putrefcency is that which 
efpecially accompanies febrile diforders ; but 1 believe that 
the fame ftate may occur without having any fever joined 
with it. We have feen feveral inftances in which numerous 
petechias have appeared on the furface of the body, without 
any fever appearing at the fame time : but as with thefe pe- 
techias there occurs a fetid breath and fpongy bleeding gums, 
thefe, with the petechiae, have been confidered as marks of 
a putrefcent ftate of the fluids. 

I have known one inftance which feems applicable to our 
prefent confideration : This was a woman who lived very 
conftantly upon vegetable aliment, and had not beenexpofed, 
fo far as could be judged, to any febrile or putrid contagion, 
was, without feeling any other diforder, affe£ted with nume- 
rous petechiae over the whole furface of her body. After 
thefe had continued for fome days, without any fytnptom of 
fever, fhe was affe&ed with fwelled and bleeding gums, with 
fetid breath and much thirfl ; and in the courfe of a week or 
two more, almoft every fymptom of a putrid fever came on, 
and in a few days proved fatal. 

Such cafes, with the patechial cafe above-mentioned, feem 
to mow that the human fluids, without fever, and without 
the caufes of fcurvy having been applied, may run into a pu- 
trefcent ftate ; and whether this cafe may be confidered as a 
peculiar ftate of putrefcency, I dare not determine, but am 
much difpofed to think it not much different from the others ; 
and that, indeed, though different by its caufes, it is much 
the fame with the febrile putrefcency. 

Having thus afcertained thefe different ftates as well as I 
can, I proceed to give fome remarks on 

PARTICULAR ANTISEPTICS. 

Sales Acidi. 

These are univerfally antifeptic, and may be employed 
in all cafes of putrefcency. The foflil acids have not been 
employed in fcurvy with any advantage ; and the reafon is 
obvious, as that difeafe requires a change in the animal fluid, 
which we have fhown above does not admit of an union with 
thefe foffil acids. It is therefore that in this difeafe the vege- 
table acids, as capable of fuch union, are more univerfally 

proper, 
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proper, and are accordingly employed with certain fuccefs.— 
In the febrile putrefcency, a foilil acid, particularly the vi- 
triolic, has been very generally employed ; and whether from 
us concentrated ftate it has any advantage, I cannot determine: 
but as it does not unite with the animal fluid, and is even li- 
mited in the quantity in which it can be exhibited, I am per- 
fuadcd that the vegetable acid, both by the union it can form 
with the animal fluid, and by the large quantity in which it 
may be given, will be the moil effectual. 

Whether as antjfeptics there is any difference between 
the native acid of vegetables, and the fermented acid in vi- 
negar, may be a queflion. I am difpofed to think, that in 
cafes of febrile putrefcency, the latter may be generally ufe- 
f ul, and perhaps more fit than the former ; but in cafes of fcor- 
butic putrefcency, I am pretty certain that the native acid, 
for reafons already given, will be always the moft ufeful : — 
but the former, as approaching more to an alimentary matter, 
mufi be fitter in the cafe of fcurvy. 

Sales Alkalini. 

tum 1*1x1 tum volatilis. 

Experiments out of the body fhow thatthefe alkalines 
are truly antifeptic powers; but at the fame time it is equally 
we!! known that they are conftantly imbued with fuch an acri- 
mony that they cannot by thcmfelves be introduced into the 
body without afting more by their ftimulant than by their an- 
tifeptic powers. The volatile alkali may fometimes be an 
ufeful remedy in putrid fevers ; but it Cannot, as fome have 
imagined, be given more freely on account Of its antifeptic 
powers, as it can never be given largely enough to have any 
effe£l by thefe qualities. 

Sales Neutri vel Terrestris. 

These faline matters, by experiments out of the body, are 
manifeflly antifeptic ; but how far applicable in cafes of mor- 
bid putrefcency, we are very doubtful. As, in my opinion, 
fcurvy confifts in a preternaturally faline ftate of the blood, 
fo I would judge that every addition of faline matter mufi be 
in fome meafure hurtful, and therefore that they are not any- 
wife admiffiblc in thisdifeafe. 

Im the cafe of febrile putrefcency, no fuch objection lies 
again ft their ufe; and they are common!)' employed in fevers, 
both for their refrigerant and antifeptic powers. The fonn- 
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tr purpofe is often obtained by their operation on the fto- 
mach; but that their refrigerant pon.- r 1 ,; iers them antifep- 
tic is very doubt/ul. But however that may be, I a >i per- 
fuaded that in any quantity in which be taken into 

the body, their antileptic powers in the blood-ve.Tels can ne- 
ver be confiderable. An ounce of nitre exhibited in divide 1 
dofes in the courfe of twenty-four hours, can have little effect 
on a fermentation going on in the whole mafs of bl , or 
in the ferofity, confifting at leaft of fifteen pounds oi iluiJ. 

Plantarum Partes Acidm. 

This need not have been inferted after the general fTtle of 
Acida ; but it was not amifs to point out, that the native a- . 
vegetables is the antifeptic that can be employed in the Iar< s I 
quantity ; and for a reafon given above, is, I believe, adapt- 
ed to every fpecies of fcurvy. 

Olera Acescentia. 

As thefe cart be introduced largely as an aliment, they are 
found to be the moft powerful and effe&ual analeptics that 
can be employed in fcurvy. 

As I am perfuaded that the moft certain means of obviat. 
ing fcurvy is by filling the blood-veflels with acefcent matter, 
fo I long ago gave my opinion, that Sugar and Honey, 
much employed in diet, might be a means of preventing the 
difeafe ; and my opinion on this fubjeft gave the firlt hint to 
Dr. Macbride for his propofing the employment of malt. 
I am not indeed certain that fugar, in its purely faline ftate, 
will fo readilv enter into the compofition of the animal fluid 
as a farinaceous matter, which, befides fugar, contains a 
quantity of other alimentary fubflance ; but I flill maintain, 
that the infufion of malt, which has been found to be fo fa- 
lutary, has its virtues chiefly depending upon the fugar it 
contains. 

PLANT.E SlLIO;UOS,£ et Alliace^e. 

Why I put thefe together will be obvious from what is 
faid of them above. Both thefe orders of plants, by experi- 
ments out of the hody, fliow an antifeptic power, and may 
he fuppofed to have more or lefs of the fame when taken into 
blood ; and even upon that footing have their ufe in fcur- 
vy : but thrir antifeptic powers are not confiderable ; and I 
am of opinion, that in any quantities in which they can be 
taken in, except it be in fuch quantity as can be employed as 

alimentary, 
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alimentary, and be at the fame time directed to ?.n acefcent 
fermentation, they cannot be confidered as powerful antifep- 
tics : and I hold the moll acrid fubilances of the orders men- 
tioned to be efpecially ufeful in fcurvy, by their promoting the 
excretions of putrefcent matter by perfpiration and urine. 

ASTINGENTIA. 

In experiments out of the body, thefe are found to be 
powerful antifeptics ; but I do not find that they can be taken 
into the body in fuch quantity's to be internally of much 
fervice. They have been frequently employed in the cafe of 
fcurvy ; but their efiecls have never appeared to be confider- 
able : and I am of opinion that they Ihould not occupy the 
place of more powerful remedies. 

Amara. 

I have to fay much the fame thing of thefe as I have faid 
of the aftringenUa ; and they have never been found very 
ufeful in obviating or preventing fcurvy. In cafes, however, 
of a febrile putrefcency, commonly attended with a consider- 
able debility, they may poflibly, by their tonic powers, have 
their ufe. 

I am led to this in confidcring the Peruvian bark, which I 
comprehend under the title of Amara. This bark is well 
known to practitioners to be highly ufeful in all cafes of febrile 
putrefcency, when it is employed in fufficient quantity. — 
"Whether, however, its effefts are to be afcribed to its tonic, 
or to peculiar antifeptic powers, I cannot certainly determine ; 
but I am difpofed to think that the former opinion is the bell; 
founded ; which, however, need not prevent pra£titionei s, 
either in the cafe of fever or fcurvy, from employing its 
antifeptic power as far as they may think proper. 

The benefit received from kin fcurvy has never been re- 
markable ; and I fhould fay the fame thing of it that I faid 
above of aftringents, that it fhould never occupy the place of 
more effeclual remedies. 

Whether, in cafes of fever, any other tonic medicine 
might be employed in place of the bark, does not feem yet 
to be determined by proper experiments ; but it certainly de- 
fences to be confidered when, upon occafion, the bark may 
be wanting. 

Aromatics, 

And their efTential oils, are fet down here, as being certain- 
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ly, ia experiments out of the body, antifeptic ; but I am of 
opinion that they cannot, upon account of their ftimulant and 
heating power, be admitted as medicines in any cafes of putref- 
cency, except that in certain cafes cf gangrene they may be 
externally employed. 

Camphora. 

Th e various and lingular power of this we have taken no- 
tice of above ; but there are none of its powers more remark- 
able than its antifeptic; and though for its ufe in this way it 
can hardly be given in large quantity, I am clearly of opinion, 
that in all cafes of putrid fever, where it can be on any ac- 
count admitted, it ought always, with a view to its antifeptic 
power, be employed as largely as poffible. In cafes of exter- 
nal putrefcency its ufe has often been molt beneficial. 

GummiResinjE. 

I HAVE fet down thefe in the lift of antifeptics, as they 
prove manifeflly fuch in experiments out of the body; but 
there is the fame objection to their internal ufe as I made 
with refpe£i to the aromatics. Their flimulant cannot be 
compenfated by their antifeptic powers. 

Their external ufe I leave to be judged of by the furge- 
ons ; but I believe it has been more frequently employed than 
it ought to have been. 

The other articles of the catalogue of antifeptics, that is, 
Crocus, Contrayerva, Valerian, and Opium, are all fet down 
here upon the fame footing as the laft article of Gummi Re- 
finae; and that is, from their being found in experiments, out 
of the body,to be infome meafurc antifeptic; but none of them 
are fo confiderably or powerfully fuch as to promife being of 
much ufe in cafes of morbid putrefcency. 

VlNUM ET LlQUORES FERMENTATI. 

After what I have faid above of the ufe of acids and 
acefcents, I need hardly have inferted this article ; but it can- 
not be amifs to repeal, that the plentiful ufe of weak fermented 
liquors of all kinds are moft certain means both of obviating 
and curing fcurvy. 

I have here fet down Alcohol, as certainly one of the 
molt powerful antifeptics known : but as we cannot eafily 
diveftit of its ftimulant power, it is very doubtful if it ever 
can be employed as an antifeptic in cafes of morbid putref- 
cency. ' 

There 
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There a.e, however, rafes of putrcfcency attended with 
very great debility ; and whether in fuch cafes the alcohol pro- 
perly diluted can be employed in place of wine and 1 
b.: doubtful; but in cafes where either of thefe ar^j 
o cannot I • eafily obtained, I am perfuaded that the di 
alcohol may be ufefully employed. 

£ V A C U A N T I A. 

Having now confidered the feveral medicines which are 
f'.ppofed to change the Hate and condition of the fluids, 1 pro- 
t re : to confider tiiofe which excite and promote the evacua- 
tion of ihem. 

In this I do not find it neceffary to confider evacuations in 
general, and therefore thefe made by blood-letting, bliitering, 
< •;• ether f :. : : ; and am only to confider thefe evacuations which 
are pi by exciting and promoting thofe which nature 

has inf.! ted, 

With refpeel to thefe I might obferve, that the evacuation 
mav be produced in two ways ; that is, either by medicines 
which change the ftate of the fluids fo as to fit and difpofe 
them to pais ofT more copioufiy by certain fecretions, or by 
medicines which, internally or externally are applied to excre- 
tories, from which we propofe to excite a more copious excre- 
tion. Thefe different meafures, however, we do not propofe 
to confider here, as we think it will be more properly done 
when we are to confider the feveral particular evacuations to 
be treated of. We proceed then to confider the particular 
evacuations and evacuants, arranging them as they occur a 
capite ad calcem ; that is, confidering firft thofe made from the 
fuperior parts, and afterwards thofe from the inferior. This 
arrangement has no particular advantages; but no better offers 
itfelf at prefent. 

I begin therefore with the Errhines. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

E R R H I N A. 

THESE are medicines which procure a difcharge from 
the nofe, fometimes of a mucous, and fometimes of a 
thinner fluid ; but which in both cafes we fuppofe to proceed 

from 
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from the mucous follicles of the Schneiderian membrane upon 
the internal furface of the nofe, and of the cavities adjoining 
to it. 

This evacuation is fometimes procured without any freez- 
ing, but frequently attended with it. This however implies no 
difference, but merely that of ftronger or weaker flimulus in 
the medicine employed. The fneezing that occurs may have 
particular effects by the concuffion itoccafions; but it does 
not vary the evacuation induced by the medicine, excepting 
that with fneezing there is commonly a larger evacuation pro- 
duced. 

Th is evacuation often goes no further than to reftore the na- 
tural evacuation when it had been interrupted ; but it common- 
ly goes further, and increafes the evacuation beyond its ufu- 
al meafure; and that not only for fome time after the medi- 
cine has been applied, but alfo for fome following days. 

This evacuation not only empties, but alfo produces a 
larger excretions from the mucous follicles of the Schneideri- 
an membrane: but, agreeable to the laws of the circulation, 
this mull produce an afflux of fluids from the neighbouring 
veflels, and in fome meafure empty thefe. By this it often re- 
lieves rheumatic congestions in the neighbouring mufcles, and 
particularly thole in which the tooth-ach often confifts. 

But not only the more nearly adjoining mufcles are thus 
relieved, but the effects may extend further to the whole of 
the branches of the external carotid ; and we have known in- 
ftances of head-achs, pains of the ear, and ophthalmias, cured 
or relieved by the ufe of errhines. How far their effecis may 
extend, cannot be exactly determined ; but it is probable that 
they may operate more or lefs on the whole veffels of the 
head, as even a branch of the internal carotid paffes into the 
nofe : and independent of this, it is not improbable that our 
errhines may have been of ufe in preventingapoplexy and palfy ; 
which at leall is to be attended to fo far, that whenever any 
approach to thefe difeafes is fufpe&ed, the drying up of the 
niucous difcharge fhould be attended to, and, ifpoffible, re- 
flored. 

These are the effects of an increafed difcharge from the 
nofe: and we are to fay next how they are to be obtained, 
which is to be done by ftimulants applied to the internal fur- 
face of the nofe ; and I have fet down a lift of fuch as may be 
employed. Thefe differ only by the degree of acrimony they 
poffefs ; and I have endeavoured to arrange them accordingly: 
but I could not poflibly do this with much accuracy. 

Vol. II. Pp Bsta. 
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Beta. 

This is of no great power, but I have fetit down ; as from 
the time of Galen to the prefentit has been marked by many 
writers as an ufeful errhine : but in my trials, the juice fnuff- 
ed up the nofe gave no large or durable evacuation. 

Betonica. Marjorana. 

These by themfelves have not much power as errhincs ; 
and I believe the power they have is in common to them with 
many others of the verticillated plants ; and they feem to be 
only ufeful, by diffufing and giving an agreeable odour to the 
other errhines. 

Asarum. 

This is to be confidered hereafter as an emetic and purga- 
tive, and here only as an errhine, in the lift of which it has 
been long reckoned ; and I truly find it to be one of the molt 
ufeful and convenient. In large dofes it is very powerful 
and fometimes too violent ; but in more moderate dofes, not 
exceeding a few grains, and repeated for fcveral evenings to- 
gether, it may be employed to procure a pretty large watery 
difcharge from the nofc; and which fometimes continues for 
fcveral days together. By this it has the general effe£ts of 
errhines above mentioned, and particularly has proved veiy 
ufeful in tooth-ach and ophthalmias. 

It is properly the bafis of the pulvis flernutatorius of our 
colleges; but I judge the London* college have added too large 
a proportion of the cephalic plants, which renders the dofe of 
the chief ingredient, the afarum, by much more bulky than 
convenient ; and that the Edinburgh college have given a com- 
pofition much more convenient for a proper exhibition. I 
find that three grains of afarum is a proper dofe ; and that 
four grains of the whole powder makes a convenient fnuff. 

Nicotiana. 

This, as commonly prepared for perfons who amufe them- 
felves by fnuffing, I find may, with people unaccuftomed with 
it, be conveniently enough employed as an errhine. It will 
be of different force with different perfons; but in a moderate 
dofe it is never violent with any. Repeated once a-day, it 
may, like the afarum, continue a difcharge for fome time ; but 
repetition ; s ready to diminifh its power, and render it ufelefs. 
I obferve* above, that even in people accuftomed to fnuffing, 
it has diucrent effects in prodncing more or lefs of a difcharge 

from 
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from the nofe: and from my own experience, I am led to re- 
peat here, that whenever the difcharge has been confiderable, 
the laying afide fnuffing, and therefore fufpending that dif- 
charge, may have very bad effects. 

Euphorbium. 

Here I enter upon the mention of the more acrid err- 
hines, and I believe the euphorbium is one that is the moft fo : 
but before mentioning the precautions neceffary in the ufe of 
it, and feveral others that might be added, I muft obferve that 
the more acrid errhines, even in moderate dofes, are ready to 
inflame the internal furface of the nofe, and often to a confi- 
derable degree ; and this is often communicated not only to 
the immediately adjoining parts, but to the whole branches of 
the external carotid, fo that the whole of the teguments of 
the head are affefted with confiderable fwelling. Thefe ef- 
fects, by being at the fame time attended with hsemorrhagy 
from the nofe, and violent fneezings, may have very mifchie- 
vous effefts ; and it is very feldom that they ever anfwer any 
purpofe of medicine. It is therefore my opinion that they 
fhould never be employed in dofes that may have the confe- 
quences mentioned. Whether they are ever to be employed 
in leffer dofes I am doubtful. I have feen fome inflances of 
megrims, opthalmias, and particularly tooth-achs, cured by the 
violent operation of errhines ; but I never thought it. fafe 
to imitate the practice. 

It is poffible that, employed in very moderate dofes, they 
may increafe the power, and render more permanent the ef- 
fects of the afarum or of tobacco ; and 1 have fometimes 
thought that they anfwered this purpofe : but it is the white 
hellebore only that I have employed to the quanti.ty of one 
grain to half a dram of the fneezing powder. I have fome- 
times tried the euphorbium, but it is liable to be violent even 
in very fmall quantities. 

There is one fternutatory fometimes employed by the vul- 
gar of this country, and that is the fuccus radicis iridis noflra- 
tis; but as the juice is fnuffed up the nofe, the dofe of it cannot 
be well meafured ; and I have frequently found the effecls of 
it very violent. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SlALAGOGA. 

FOR the fake of comprehending the laft article, I have 
thought it neceffary to employ the general title, while, 
with refpe£l to the others, I could not diftinguifli them as a£f- 
ing more upon the mucous follicles than upon the falivary 
glands. It anfwers our purpofe very well to diftinguifli the 
fialagoga as applied externally to the excretories from which 
the evacuation is to be produced, or at they are applied inter- 
nally, and operating, as fuppofed, on the flate of the fluids to 
be poured out! 

The medicines externally applied, are, for obvious reafons, 
named Maflicatorics. They have frequently, and properly 
enough, been called Apophlegmatizonta; but I did not employ ' 
the term, becaufe it comprehends, without diftin£lion, both 
the errhines and external fialagogues. 

Th£ latter, which I am to f'peak of now, are certain acrid 
fubflances, which, applied to the internal ftirfaceof the mouth, 
flimulate the excretories of faliva and mucus opening there- 
or as nature has ordered, that upon any acrid matter being ap- 
plied to the fenfible parts of the tongue, or internal furface of 
the mouth, that a quantity of faliva and mucus fhould be pour- 
ed out to wafh it off, or to obviate its effects; fo by this, as 
well as by an application to the excretories, an evacuation is 
produced, and commonly a much larger than can be produc- 
ed by any application of errhines. 

This evacuation, however, operates in a manner vcrv ana- 
logous to that of the errhines. By their emptying the faliva- 
ry glands and mucous follicles, they produce an afflux of flu- 
ids from all the neighbouring veffels, and which is upon occa- 
fion extended, as we alledged the evacuation of errhines to be, 
to the whole branches of the external carotid. By this it 
will be readily underitood that our maflicatories may relieve 
rheumatic congeflions, not only in the neighbouring parts, 
as in the cafe of 'tooth-ach, but alfo congeflions or inflamma- 
tory difpofnion in any part of the fyflem of the external ca, 
roiid. 

The means that may be employed for the purpofe are ma- 
ny ; and indeed every one that can prove acrid or heating to 
the tongue or internal furface of the mouth. I 'have fet down 
a iifl marking the angelica as mild and agreeable ; the impera- 

toiia, 
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toria, as one more acid, or as more acrid ftill, the pyrethrum, 
which therefore is commonly employed. I need not profe- 
cute the pointing out and confidering others; and have only 
to mention, that I have found none more effectual, though 
not marked in my lift, than a bit of frefh horfe-radifti root held 
in the mouth, and chewed a little there. 

These are the external fialagogues; and I muft next treat 
of the internal, of which the only example is the celebrated 

Hydrargyria. 

This I {hall often fpeak of under the appellations of 
Quickfilver and Mercury; but thefe terms are now fo com- 
monly employed and underftood that I am in no danger of 
being miftaken. I mail treat of this medicine as fully as I can, 
as it is one of the mod ufeful and univerfal medicines known ; 
and it has indeed, on that account, been the fubjeft of much 
difcuffion and writing : but as I judge much of this to be fu- 
perfluous, I am to endeavour to bring the matter into the 
moft concife and fimple view poffible. 

Quicksilver in its native, and as we commonly fpcak, 
its running ftate, is, I am perfuaded, a perfectly inert fubftance, 
with refpecl: to the human body. About fixty years ago, 
upon the authority of Dr. Dover, the author of the Ancient 
Phyfiaans Legacy, crude quickfilver was brought into fre- 
quent, and even into fafhionable ufe: and I knew many in- 
itances in which it was employed very largely, and for a long 
time : but upon the moll fair and ftricl: examination that I 
could make, it never had any fenfible eftecls, or cured any 
one difeafe. 

Since that time it has hardly ever been employed in prac- 
tice, except upon the fuppofitionthatby its weight it may over- 
come fome ftriftures or obftruftions in the inteftinal canal. 
But the theory of this has been miftaken : and I have never 
known, in feveral inftances of its employment, nor have I 
heard of, any inftances of its fuccefs in practice. 

To render quickfilver therefore a£tive with refpeft to the 
human body, fome changes in its chemical ftate, or fome ad- 
ditions to its fubftance, are found to be neceffary. What are 
the various means of rendering it thus aftive, I fhall endeavour 
to afcertain hereafter : But as I am difpofed to judge that the 
tfieclsof if, in all its aflive ftates, however various, are always 
yery much or nearly the fame, I {hall begin firft with confi- 
dering thefe. 

UNiVERSALLYmercury in its aclive ftate feems to be a fti- 
jnulus to every fenfible and moving fibre of the body to which 

it 
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it is immediately applied; and in confequence, it is particular- 
ly a ftimulus to every excretory of the fyftem to which it is 
externally or internally applied. Befides its noted effcfts 
upon the excretories of the faliva, it feems to operate upon 
the whole of thofe of the alimentary canal. It proves often 
diuretic ; and I have particular proofs of its reaching and act- 
ing upon the organs of perforation. 

Although it may fometimes operate more upon certain 
excretories than upon others, it may be prefumed, that when 
any tolerable quantity is thrown into the body, it is in part 
diftributed over the whole; and therefore its medicinal effecl: 
is, that it is the moil univerfal aperient and deobftruent known : 
and to how many cafes of difeafe this operation may be appli- 
cable, will be futficiently obvious. 

But before going further, I would alledge, that the effects 
we mention of its producing evacuations depend entirely upon 
the ftimulus given to the excretories, and not at all to any 
change produced in the ftate of the fluids. This indeed is 
not the common opinion, but I am difpofed to maintain my 
own; as upon many occafions of mercury thrown into the bo- 
dy very largely, I have found no difference in the appearance 
of the ftateof the blood drawn out of the veins. From the ftimu- 
lus given by mercury to the whole fyftem, I have always found 
the blood putting on the fame appearance that it does in in- 
flammatory difeafes ; and particularly, I have not obferved 
any circumftance that implies any diminution of its ordinary 
qonfiftence. 

It has been the common opinion that mercury diminifhes 
theconfiftence of the blood, and very much increafes its flui- 
dity ; but no evidence or proof of this as afaft, that I know of, 
has been produced : and I believe it has been taken up upon 
miftaken fafts, and fupported by a theory which feems to me 
to be without foundation. This theory, however, has been 
fo common and fo univerfal, that I judge it neceffary for me 
to fhow it to be falfe ; and I do it upon the following confider- 
ations. 

Besides the general objections that I have made above 
to the doftrine of the attenuantia and incidentia, the parti- 
cular application of mercury to the purpofe feems to be very 
ill founded. It has been fuppofed that the fpecific gravity of 
the particles of mercury might give it more than utual force 
in dividing the coherent portions of our fluids : But if it is at- 
tended to, that as the particles of all bodies, by being divided, 
have their furfaces fo much enlarged, in proportion to their 

quantity 
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quantity of matter, that the refiftance to their paffage through 
other fluids is fo much increafed, that the heavieft of bodies, 
gold, can be fo divided as to be fufpended in vyater ; and 
though we cannot precifely determine how much \te particles 
of mercury may be divided in its different prepa«tions % yet 
it may be confidently prefumed, that in all of thet» they are 
fo much divided as to take off entirely the effe'ft .of their 
gravity. 

I know that a grain of corrofive fublimate may be divided 
in eight ounces of water, fo that a portion of it may be ren- 
dered fenfible in every drop of that water. There is there- 
fore no probability of mercury afting upon the fluids by its 
fpecific gravity. Whether, however, by its chemical quali- 
ties, it may not have effefts on the ftate of our fluids, I can- 
not be fo pofitive in maintaining ; and muft candidly own 
that its effects in the fcurvy feem to point out fome effecls of 
it upon the mafs of blood. But however it may be in this 
fpecial cafe, I am perfuaded itill from what we have faid 
above, and from many circumftances we (hall hereafter men- 
tion, I conclude that the chief effefts of mercurial medicines 
are to be afcribed to their general ftimulus of the fyftem, and 
efpecially to their ftimulating the various excretories of it. 

I have obferved that mercury may, by the circumltances 
of the conftitution, or perhaps by the nature of the prepara- 
tion employed, be determined to pafs off rather by one excre- 
tory than other : but in this there is nothing more remarkable 
than its very conftant tendency to pafs off by the falivary ex- 
cretion. It difcovers this fo readily, that unlefs diverted by 
art to another excretion, a very fmall quantity of it will always 
take this courfe. 

This determination gives a problem which has always been 
confidered as a principal one in the confideration of mercury ; 
and the folution of it has been varioufly attempted. The fpe- 
cific gravity has been again here employed ; and upon the 
fuppofition of its retaining the direft line in which it is impel- 
led, it is fuppofed that it will thereby be more certainly de- 
' termined to the veffels of the head : but as we do not admit 
of the effecT: of the fpecific gravity, fo we fay, that though it 
were admitted, the application of is here is not founded on a 
correct anatomy, and that the whole of the reafoning on this 
fubjecT: is manifeftly frivolous. 

I believe that from every confideration, the mechanical 
operation of mercury will be readily deferted ; and we mult 
fcek for the folution of our problem from chemical confider- 

ations, 
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ations, which, however, I find to be attended with much 
difficulty. 

The fuppofition of its diffolving the blood in fuch a man- 
ner as to render it particularly fit and difpofed to pafs off 
more cop ; .oufly by the falivary glands, cannot, after what we 
have faid above againft the diflblving power in general, be 
anywife admitted ; and we muft ftill therefore feek for ano- 
ther folution of our problem. 1 fhall here offer a conjecture 
on the fubjeel ; but as a conjecture only I allow it to be re- 
ceived. 

I suppose that mercury has a particular difpofition to 
unite with ammoniacal falls; and an ammoniacal fait increaf- 
ing ihe folubility of corrofive f ublimate is to me ftrongly in 
proof of this. In illuftration of it, I would obferve, that the 
union of mercury with the ammoniacal fait of the ferofity, ex- 
plains well why mercury is fo much difpofed, and more uni- 
verfally than any other fubftance we know of, to pafs off by 
the various excretories of the body. At the fame time, if 
we can allow, what is very probable, that ammoniacal falts 
pafs off by the falivary glands more copioufly than by any 
other excretion, we fhall find a reafon why mercury, affoci- 
ated with fuch ammoniacal fait, will readily pafs to the falivary 
glands ; and being thus applied to their excretorie?, will pro- 
duce the falivation that fo readily happens. 

I have thus attempted a folution of the problem propofed, 
but muft obviate fomc objections that feemto arife to my doc- 
trine. The fastor of the breath attending falivation is fuppof- 
cd to fhow that fame putrid diffolution of the fluids has taken 
place : but however we may account for that faetor, we muft 
ftill maintain from what we have faid above, that there is no 
fuch general putrefcency taking place. And I muft add here, 
that there is not only no fymptoms of putrefcency in the other 
parts of the fluids appearing during the time of the higheft 
falivation, but that mercury has no tendency to induce any 
fuch ftate appears to me from hence, that when the body has 
been long and largely drenched with mercurv, as foon as the 
irritation of this ceafes, there is not the fmalleft fymptom of 
putrefcency, or of any tendency to it, appears in the ftate of 
the fluids, which on the contrary immediately appear in their 
moft natural and perfeel ftate. The faster, therefore, attend- 
ing falivation, muft be referred to fome operation upon the 
fahva itfelf ; upon which I might perhaps offer a conjecture, 
but do not incline to offer any more of that kind. 

Howzvj-.p. 
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However it may be, I think it is probable that the ope- 
ration of mercury is almofl entirely in the mouth ; and it is 
proper to obferve, that the bufinefs commonly proceeds in 
this manner. The operation of the mercury is always fir It 
perceived by a difagreeable tafte in the mouth, which is com- 
monly fuch as if fome preparation of copper had been applied 
to it. This is always attended with fome degree of rednefs 
and fwelling in the gums and other parts of the mouth. As 
thefe fymptoms increafe, the faliva flows more copioufiy; 
and commonly thefe fymptoms of irritation, and the large- 
nets of the falivation, are in proportion to one another ; fo 
that there can be no doubt that the fiowof faliva depends upon an 
irritation applied to the excretories of that fluid : and though 
we fhould not be able to explain the whole of the phenomena 
attending it, we have no occafion to feek for any other caufe 
of the excretion produced. 

After thefe remarks upon the operation of mercury, we 
are led to fpeak of its efFefts in curing difeafes : and here no- 
thing more remarkable prefents itfelf than its peculiar power 
in curing the venereal difeafe. How it is peculiarly adapted 
to this, it is difficult to explain ; and the explanation has 
been attempted in different ways; 

Some ingenious men have thought that mercury is an an- 
tidote to the poifon which occafions the difeafe ; and thouah 
they have not brought any evidence in proof of this, they 
have fhown that other explanations are fo unfatisfying that 
we are in a manner obliged to have recourfe to this'; and I 
have lately met with fome facts that are very favourable to the 
fuppofition. A phyfician took a quantity of matter from a 
venereal chancre, and mixing it with a quantity bfP.LENCK's 
gummy folutioii of mercury, he applied this mixture to i 
found pcrfon, but could not find that it produced either a 
chancre or any other fyphilitic fymptom. This may feem to 
afford fome conclufion ; but as I am not acquainted with the 
circumflances of the experiment,' nor have any account of 
its being repeated with attention, I cannot admit of any con- 
clufion from it ; both becaufe it is very poflible that the gum- 
my folution might render the mercury inert, without making 
any change in the nature of it, and becaufe it is ftill liable to 
all the objections that can be made to the operation of an an- 
tidote. 

With refpeft to this, not to mention the difficulties which 
occur in explaining the application of the antidote to the poi- 
fon, I think it ncccfTarv onlv to offer one confideration ■ 

VOX.. .H. 'Qq • which 
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which is, that if mercury be an antidote to the venereal poi- 
fon, the cure of the difeafe fhould be always more or lefs 
readily finifhed, according to the quantity of mercury thrown 
into the body : and confidering how univerfaliy the poifon 
is diffufed, it fhould feem that a pretty large quantity of mer- 
cury fhould always be neceffary ; but practitioners will hard- 
ly allow that either of thefe circumftances conftantly take 
place, and we maintain that the moft aclive preparations arc 
raoft fpcedy in curing the difeafe. 

Whethkr corrofive fublimate be always the moft proper 
remedy may be doubtful ; but we maintain, that in many in- 
ftances it cures the difeafe by a fmalicr quantity of mercury 
than can be done by any other preparation, though the latter 
introduces the mercury in much larger proportion. This, to 
me, renders it very probable, and almoft certain, that mercu- 
ry does not cure the difeafe by being an antidote to the poi- 
fon, but in fomc other way, whether we can explain this or 
not. 

The mod fpecious argument in favour of mercury's being 
an antidote, is its being applied to parts of the body in which 
the veneral poifon is accumulated more largely, and its prov- 
ing readily a cure of the local difeafe. This appears efpecial- 
]y in the cafe of chancres, which are readily cured by the im- 
mediate application of mercury to them : but this does not af- 
ford a conclufion ; for mercury in like manner cures many 
ulcerations in which no venerea! poifon is fufpecled. And if 
any body fhould imagine that mercury cures thofe ulcerations 
by its being an antidote to the poifon they contain, fuch an 
imagination muft be corrected, when it is confidered that 
balfams, and more certainly copper, will anfwer the purpofe 
of curing thofe ulcerations as well as mercury. The cure of 
chancres therefore, by the application of mercury, does not 
neceflai ily infer its power as an antidote ; nor do I know any 
other arguments that can be adduced in favour of fuch an opi- 
nion. ' 

It was however obferved above, that the chief reafon for 
fuppofing that mercury cured by being an antidote, was, that 
no other good explanation was given how it otherwife cured 
tie difeafe. But it is incumbent on us to obviafe a conclufi- 
on we do net admit of; and therefore, that we fhould attempt 
a dinicuit problem, which is, to explain here in what manner* 
mercury does cure the venereal difeafe. We are well pe; fuaded 
that it does it by increafing the excretions, by which the poi- 
fon is thrown out of the body. In fupport of this opinion we 

obfervc, 
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obferve, that we have not known any inflance of the difeafe 
being cured without an excretion taking place. It fcems 
commonly to be efpecially by the mouth ; but we always ob- 
ferve, that this excretion is attended with fome degree of in- 
flammation of the mouth ; and commonly it is fo much as to 
afFe6t the whole fyftem, fo as to induce in it a phlogiftic 
diathefis, This mark of mercury's ftimulating the whole 
fyftem, with what was faid above of its affe&ing the whole 
excretories, will fufficiently (how, that in its ordinary ope- 
ration, by its promoting all the excretions, it may thereby 
evacuate every poifon that fhall happen to be prefent in 
the mafs of blood, and may thereby entirely cure the vene- 
real difeafe. We have faid that its chief and molt evident 
operation feems to be in the mouth ; but I hold this to be ne- 
ceffary only to (how, that mercury, in an active ftate, has 
been introduced into the body : and it does not neceflarily 
imply that the venereal poifon paffes out of the body more 
readily by the excretories of the faliva than by any other 
courfe; for when a falivation is excited, there is at the fame 
time marks of the other excretions being excited : and practi- 
tioners now know very well, that by a longer continuance of 
the other excretions, the difeafe may be cured without fahva- 
tion; and if there are inltances of ialivation's being more ef- 
fectual than any other meafure, it may imply no more than 
that, in certain cafes, a larger quantity of evacuation is ne- 
ceflary than in certain others. 

Tk at falivation alone is often not fufficient, I have this 
p roo f 4 — I n a venereal patient, a fmall quantity of mercury 
very fuddenly excited a copious falivation, and which conti- 
nued to be very copious for many days after. By this the 
fymptoms were in fome meafure relieved ; rarToon after the 
falivation ceafed, and mercury was not farther exhibited, but 
the fymptoms returned with as much violence as they had 
fliown before; and it was only by a nice management that 
mercury, exhibited and employed for a long time, entirely 
cured the difeafe. I have had alfo feveral inftances, in the 
ufe of mercury, when falivation happened to arife and conti- 
nue for fome 'time, without the cure being advanced in pro- 
portion to thofe fits of falivation. It is my opinion, that it is 
the due continuance of the excretions being increafed that af- 
fords the molt certain cure of the difeafe. This leads to con- 
fider the queftion, if the difeafe is to be cured by evacuation, 
why other evacuations, however diligently employed, does not 
cure the difeafe as well as thofe by mercury ? The anfwer to. 
this may be, that all other evacuations are partial only : they 

may 
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may largely dimimfti the quantity of the fluids, but they draw 
them off by one way only, and without being attended with 
any general in.creafe of excretion. They for the mo ft part 
diminifh all the excretions except that which is on the occafi- 
on, by fpecial means, increafedj and it is mercury only that, 
under proper management, can be employed to increafe the 
whole excretions at the fame time. It feemstobe by this pe- 
culiar mode of operation that it is peculiarly fitted to cure the 
venereal difeafe. 

When I have thus fpoken of the various operations and 
effects of mercury, it remains to fay how thefe operations are 
modified by the various preparations of it which have been 
propofed and employed. 

Vv £ have faid already, that quickfilver, in its native run. 
ing flate, is abfolutely inert with refpett to the human body ; 
and to render it aclive for the various purpofes we have men- 
tioned, it muft be chemically changed. The changes propof- 
ed have been many and various ; but in my opinion they may 
all of them be referred to four heads, as the mercury may be 
changed, 1/?, By being converted into vapour: zdiy, By calci- 
nation : §dly, By triture with vifcid fluids ; and, qthly, By be- 
ing combined with acids of different kinds. 

These various preparations have now been explained and 
detailed, either in many books of chepoiftrv and pharmacy, 
or in writings on the venereal difeafe, that it does not feeni 
neceffary for me to give any particular account of them here. 
"Whoever would confider them more particularly, will find 
the mofi ample detail in Dr. Swediaur's Pharmacopeia 
Syphilitica; at the end of his Practical Obfervations on Va 
al Complaints ; and I flia.ll diimifs the fubject here with a very 
few remarks! 

The employment of mercury in vapour may perhaps be 
the heft adapted to fome local complaints ; but its application 
to the whole body is attended with fo much hazard and uncer- 
tainty in the adminiftraiion, as hardly ever to be an eligible 
practice. 

The preparation by calcination is not, as had been former- 
ly fuppofed, of any peculiar power or advantage, and is there- 
fore, I believe, little employed in the prefent praclice ; juftly, 
as I judge, becaufe the calcination feems to have no other 
effecl; than putting the mercury in a condition to be afted 
upon by the acids of the flomach, and therefore that this pre- 
paration does not differ from thofe made by a combination 
with acids. 

The 
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Tiif. preparations by triture fcem to be milder than thofe 
formed by a combination with acids ; but from tne incomplete 
triture that happens often to be given, they render the peti- 
tioner often uncertain in their ufe. The triture with unguin- 
ous fubflances gives the advantage of its being introduced by 
unftion upon the fkin ; and when it has been properly pre- 
pared, and is properly adminiltered, it gives a manner of in- 
troducing mercury which is often lefs liable to purging, and 
therefore more convenient than the employment of the faline 
preparations. 

The faiine preparations are different according to the acid 
employed. Thofe made by the vegetable acid are milder, 
and more manageable, than thofe formed with any of the fof- 
fil acids. Of thefe, the combination with the muriatic acid, 
when the acid is in its full proportion to the mercury, as it is 
in the corrofive fublimate, is certainly more aftive and pow- 
erful than any other faline preparation. The ufe of it has 
been often convenient and effectual ; but its operation is fo 
different in men of different conftitutions, that the employ- 
ment of it often requires a good deal of management and dif- 
cretion. 

It is rendered much milder in the preparation of the mercu- 
ries dulcis, whi:h has given occafion to this being fo frecjuent- 
jy employed, but it does not feem to me to be a very eligible 
preparation. It does not fcem to be fo readily diffuGble in 
the fyllem as many others, and that becaufe it is more ready 
than many others to operate upon the interlines, and run off 
by flool. This may give it fome advantages for its being 
combined with purgatives ; but for that very reafon it is lets 
fit for being employed to aft upon the falivary glads, or upon 
the other excretions of the fyllem. 

To conclude the fubjeftof the medicinal powers of mercury, 
it will readily appear, that whoever confiders the general de- 
obftruent powers mentioned above, and at the fame time the 
various effecls of it when employed as a purgative, will fully 
apprehend its very extenfive ufe in the practice of phyfic. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EjtPECTORANTIA. 

THESE are medicines which facilitate the bringing up the 
contents of the cavity of the lungs. This however 
mull always be done by more or lefs of coughing ; but as we 
do not know, or at lead that I do not know, of anv internal 
medicines for exciting this, I have confined my definition of 
*xpe£torants to be thofe which render the contents of the bron- 
chia to be more eafily brought up. For the external means 
that may excite coughing, the ancient Cnidians pra&ifed 
fuch ; but whether our modern practitioners will follow their 
example, I muff leave to a further time to determine. 

The rendering the matters for the time prefent in the bron- 
chia more or lefs ready to be brought up, mull depend upon 
the nature and ftate of thefe matters ; but as thefe may be very 
various according to the difference of the difeafe that has 
poured them out, fo we cannot here give any general rule ; and 
it appears to me, that in mod cafes we can neither increafe 
their quantity, or otherwife change them fo as to render them, 
fit for being more readily brought up. 

The cafe mod frequently occurring, and which we under- 
fland the beft, is when the mucus, which naturally exudes or 
is poured out from #ie follicles of the bronchia, is poured out 
in unufually larger quantity, and often in a more vifcid Hate 
than'can be eafily detached from the cells of the bronchia. 

It is in this cafe efpecially that expectorants are required ; 
and it is fuppofed that by their ufe the mucus may be brought 
up more largely and with more facility. In what manner 
however they do this, I find it difficult to explain. They 
might perhaps do it by merelv exciting coughing; but, as faid 
already, I know of no internal medicines capable of doing 
this : and I muft here mention by the way, that I know of no 
means of exciting cough with expectoration but by employing 
vomiting. It mayalfo be obferved by the way, that the dif- 
eafes depending upon an accummulation of mucus in the lungs 
may be often relieved by medicines which determine to the 
furface of the body, which may diminim the determination to 
the lungs ; and by dimimfhing the quantity of mucus poured 
into the bronchia, the expectoration of what remains may be 
rendered more eafy. 

These means, however, do not properly touch the bufi- 
r.cfs of expectoration ; and it is commonly andjuitly fuppofed, 

that 
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that the efFe&ual means of expeding this, is by rendering the 
mucus lefs vifcid, and upon this account moreeafily detached 
from the bronchia. 

Here therefore it is very univcrfally fuppofed, by praflica! 
ph\ ficians, as well as by writers on the Materia Medica, that 
there is place for the medicines named and fuppofed to be 
Atlenuantia et Inndentia ; but I fufpecl that the whole of the 
theory on this fubje£t is incorrecl and miilaken. I am flill 
perfuaded by the arguments employed above, that in general 
no fuch medicines do exift ; and I am clear that thofe argu- 
ments apply as flrongly here as in any other cafe. 

But another, and a fpecial consideration, occurs with re- 
fpccl: to the prcfent fubjeel; as we maintain, not only that 
attcnuants do not operate, but that there is here no fobjeefc 
for them to operate upon. In fpite of all that Mr. Sen AC 
has faid of the exigence of a mucus in the mafs of blood, 
neither he nor any one eife has brought any evidence of fuch 
a matter exifting in the circulating mafs of our fluids ; and it is 
probable to me that a mucus never appears but in confequence 
of a ftagnation in mucous follicles. Many phenomena fhow 
that whenever the fecretion of the liquor to be changed into 
mucus is increafed, it is poured out in a very liquid form ; 
and therefore, from its appearance afterwards as a mucus, 
there is no conclufion to be drawn that any fuch vifcid fluid 
exifted in the mafs of blood. We hold it therefore for certain 
that in the difeafes depending upon an accumulation of mucus 
in the bronchia, there is no place for the .operation of attcnu- 
ants, as I believe that nobody will fancy they can operate up- 
on the mucus already poured out into the bronchia. 

The common theory of expectoration, therefore, feems to 
be unfatisfying : and the explaining of it in any other way 
appears to be difficult. The only explanation that I can find 
probable is, that by increafing the fecretion of the liquid that 
is to afford a mucus, this, as poured from the arteries into 
the follicles, being always a thin fluid, it may dilute the 
mucus in the follicles, and may make it to be poured out 
from thefe in a lefs vifcid ftate, and may thereby render it 
more eafy to be brought up by coughing, that is, to be mere 
freely expc&orated. 

The means however of increasing this fecretion may not be 
very obvious. We know no internal medicine that feefiBS to 
increafe the fecretion of mucus from the Schneiderian mem- 
brane; and whether there are any medicines that can c\; 
the fecretion of the fame from the bronchia may be doubtful ; 
but I find it probable that there are truly fuch. 

We 
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We know now that there is a conftant and confiuerab'e 
exhalation of moifture from the cavity of the lungs ; and 
there are many reafons for believing that this is an excremen- 
titious fecretion, connected with the other excrementitious 
fecretions, particularly with the perforation from the furface 
of the bodv. 

If therefore there are medicines difpofed to pafs by per- 
fpiration, it may be prefumed that the fame are difpofed to 
pafs by the exhalation from the lungs. And here therefore ii 
a view of medicines, which, palling through theveffels of the 
lungs, may poffibly operate upon the fecretions made there, and 
particularly the principal one made there, the fecretion of the 
fluid to be changed into mucus. By this, as we have fa:d 
above, the mucus prcfent in the follicles may be poured out in 
a lefs vifcid form, and confequently in a flate to be more 
cafily brought up by expectoration. 

This is the theory of expectorants which we can offer; 
but how it will apply to explain the operation of particular 
medicines, I fhall leave my readers to determine. 

PARTICULAR EXPECTORANTS. 

In this lift I have firfl fet down a number of the verti- 
cillated plants which have had fome reputation as expecto- 
rants. I have treated of them before in their proper place, 
and have even there mentioned their fuppofed expectorant 
powers ; but have faia alfo, that thefe powers have not all 
been confirmed by my experience. 

Enula Camp an a. 

This, both by its fenfible and chemical qualities, promifes 
to be a medicine of fome power, and it has commonly been 
fuppofed to be fo ; but after many trials of it I am at a lefs to 
determine what are its peculiar virtues. I have frequently 
tried it as an expeclorant, but never with any evident fuccefs. 
It has been fuppofed to determine to the uterus; but in the 
large ufe of it, we have never met with any fymptoms of its 
having fuch a power. 

Iris Florenttna. 

What this might do in its mere reftent and acrid flate, 
I cannot determine; but in the dried ftate in which v.e com- 
monly, have it in our Ihops, we are p p .rfuaded of its being a 

very infignificant expectorant. 
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TUSSILAGO. 

This is a plant, whether we take it in its leaf or flower, of 
very little fenfible quality, and we arc afraid of as little virtue. 
We have very often employed it; but have never found it 
evidently to be either demulcent or expe6torant. There is, 
however, one virtue of it which I mull mention. Upon 
the teRimony and recommendation of Fuller, author 
of the Medicina Gymnaflica I have employed it in fcrophu- 
lous cafes, and in feveral of thefe with feeming fuccefs. — 
The expreffed juice of the frefh leaves taken to fome ounces 
every day, has in feveral inftances occafioned the healing up of 
fcrophulous fores ; and even a ftrong decoftion of the dried 
leaves, employed as Fuller propofes, have feemed to an- 
fwer the fame purpofe. We muft own, however, that fuch 
deco£lions have often failed, and that even in fome trials 
the exprcfTed juice was not fufficiently effeclual. 

Petasites., 

This is a fpecies of the fame genus, but of ftronger fenfi- 
ble qualities, whereby it might be fuppofed to have more vir- 
tues; and it is agreed that it is more aftive than the tuffi- 
lago farfara: but how that activity is to be directed I cannot per- 
ceive, either from writers, or my own experience. This gives 
me however an opportunity of obferving, as I have done be- 
fore, that I conceive all fuppofed alexipharmic virtues, fuch 
as are afcribed to the petafites, to be imaginary and very ill 
founded. 

We have now mentioned, in complaifance to the writers on 
the materia medica, a number of fuppofed expectorants, which 
we cannot find either fuited to the purpofe, or in our experi- 
ence actually ufeful ; but there are two medicines fet down in 
mv lift of expectorants which I am perfuaded may be really 
ufeful as fuch, as they are medicines which manifeflly Itimu- 
late the excretories which they any where reach. Thefe me- 
dicines are the Nicotiana and Scilla : the former we have' 
treated of already, and the latter we fhail have occafion here- 
after to mention, as emetic, purgative, and diuretic : and as, 
in thrfe operations, it gives unqueftionable marks of its power 
in flrmulating excr etor ies, fo we (hall be more readily allowed 
to confider it, as vdRit has been commonly fuppofed to be, 
a powerful expc£t.<^™. With refpeft to its employment 
as fuch, it is hardly neceffary to obferve, that it muit be 
given in fuch fmall dofes as may not occafion its a6ting 
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upon the flomach or interlines, as the one would prevent 
its being frequently repeated, and the other would prevent 
its palling into the mafs of blood, where its action as an 
expectorant can only take place. Its afting as a diuretic 
is always a mark of its having entered the mafs of blood: 
and it is my opinioa that %| is not to be expected to acl as 
an expectorant but when$ft appears alfo to a6l upon the 
kidneys. 

With refpeel: to its pharmaceutical treatment, I mull 
obferve that it is never properly employed in its frefh ftate, 
as in that condition it fo readily affefts the flomach as to 
prevent its being given in due quantity ; and therefore it can- 
not be fo well directed to its other operations. I would there- 
fore have it almoft always employed in its dried (late, when that 
is properly executed, and the powder is afterwards not long 
kept. In this ftate it may either be employed, as we fpeak, 
in fubftance, or it may be extracted by different menftruums : 
and I mention this only to obferve, that we cannot find any 
advantage in extracting it by vinegar; which is the lefs pro- 
per, as, in fpite of almoft every precaution, vinegar will be 
in different conditions. We maintain that, in every refpeel, 
wine will be a more proper and certain menflruum, efpecially 
when the fame quantity of ardent fpirits is added as in the 
acetum of the London College. In that of the Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory, I cannot find the management of the ardent 
fpirit fo properly managed, as I find that the addition of a 
quantity of brandy, either with vinegar or wine, would not 
be unfavourable to the extraction of the fquills. 

At the end of my lift of expectorants, I have fet down 
fome medicines which have been fuppofed to be expecto- 
rants : but having treated of each of them before, and hav- 
ing given my opinion with refpeel: to their ufe in the affecti- 
ons of the lungs, which comprehends the bufinefs of expec- 
toration ; fo I cannot think it neceflary to repeat any part of 
it here. 



CHAPTER XIX.* 

E M E T i ^Kr> A. 



TiSE are medicines which excite vomiting, and thereby 
bring up and throw out the contents of the flomach for 

the 
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the time prefent in it. As, upon other fubjects, fo I fhall 
here, firft mention what may be the effects in general or i:i 
particular, and afterwards fay by what means thefe are to be 
obtained. 

Although the contents of the ftomach maybe fuppofed 
nov/ifc morflnttpoxious, fome phyficians have been oi opi- 
nion, that tfl^Hon of vomiting, and the evacuation of the 
itomach, m^H^Hfeful to health ; and I am ready to believe, 
that the ,n 4flB praftice of this may be ufefuj, both by its 
exciting thdfl By of the ftomach itfelf, and by agitating, as 
vomiting dfl He whole body : but I am certain that the 
practice ougB Hue frequent : and I have known inftances of 
the Irequency^^f it being hurtful, by redering the ftomach 
lefs fit to retain what is thrown into it, and even to weaken 
its powers of digeftion. 

When, however, the contents of the ftomach may be fup- 
pofed to be in a morbid ftate> and noxious to the ftomach it- 
felf, or to the whole fyftem, there can be no queftion or 
doubt about the propriety of vomiting, except in a few cafes, 
when the aftion of vomiting may be hurtful to certain condi- 
tions of other parts of the body, or when the vomiting can- 
not be excited but with fuch ftraining as may be hurtful to the 
parts efpecially concerned in the a£lion, and likewife to other 
parts of the fyftem. 

When fuch exceptions do not prefent themfelves, it will 
always be proper to excite vomiting, not only for throwing out 
the matters as noxious but frequently alfo as being ferments to 
the aliments that are to be afterwards taken in. 

The marks of the matter's being noxious by its quality or 
quantity, are efpecially the want of the ufual appetite; and 
often not only a want of appetite, but a loathing of food ; or 
when aliments are taken in, an uneafineis in the time of 
their digeftion, and marks of its imperfe£t condition, fuch as 
heart-burn, flatulent and acid eruclations ; and to thefe may be 
added frequent head-achs. 

These are the marks of noxious matters prefent in the 
ftomach. They indicate the ufe of vomiting and the evacua- 
tion of the prefent contents of the ftomach, which gives 
genertBy more or lefs of relief ; but it is very neceffary to be 
marked, that this reli^^s feldom very durable as the noxious 
matters are more freqrttntly to be confidered as effefts than as 
caufes. The productiW of them very commonly depends 
upon a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach, 
which is not to be cured by vomiting, though the effefts of 
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it may be relieved by this for a longer or fhorter time. They 
are however unhappy who truft to this mode of relief, and 
have therefore frequent recourfe to it ; for I am certain, from 
much experience, that frequent vomiting hurts the tone of 
the flomach, and often makes the fymptoms of indigeflum 
recur more frequently and fooner than they otherwife would 
have clone. 

Upon this fubjecll judge it proper to remark, that the ef- 
fects o! vomiting, and the degree of difeafe that required it, 
are commonly judged of, both by the vulgar, and even by 
phyficians, though not always fairly, by the appearance of 
the matter thrown up. For example, there is commonly 
thrown up a confiderable quantity of very viifcid mucus; and 
to this the fymptoms of the difeafe are frequently imputed. 

It is indeed poffible that an unufual accumulation of mu- 
cus in the ftcrmach may be the caufe of the want of appetite 
and other fymptoms of indigeflion, but not always fo juftly 
as might be imagined. The mucous follicles of the ftomach 
conftantiy pour out a confiderable quantity of this matter; a 
conftdeiable quantity of it is to be found in the flomachs of 
the moil healthy perfons : and the experiments of Mr. Sen ac 
ihow, that there is always a confiderable quantity of it in the 
mucous follicles, which may very readily be fqueezed out ve- 
ry copioufly in vomiting. It is not therefore to be judged 
that the quantity, and even a large quantity, thrown up by vo- 
miting, had either previoufly exifted in the cavity of the flo- 
mach, or that fuCri a mucous had been the caufe of the morbid 
fymptoms, indicating therefore the repetition of vomiting. 
It has been upon occafions of this practice that I have known 
repeated vomiting not only to give no durable relief, but ra- 
ther to increafe the fuppofed caufe. 

The effe£ls of emetics and of vomiting fir ft to be mention- 
ed, are thofe of evacuating the ftomach itfelf : but it is now to 
be remarked that the evacuation goes further; and the duode- 
num, with a portion of the jejunum, may be, and commonly 
is, evacuated at the fame time. The periftaltic motion of the 
alimentary canal may proceed downwards or upwards; and 
when any portion of it acting is, by any circumftance, direct- 
ed in one way, the next adjoining portion follows th^fame 
direction. From this, in vomiting, as the periftaltic motion 
of the ftomach is directed upwards, fo m[ motion of the duo- 
denum is dire&ed in the fame mannerj^and pours its contents 
into the ftomach; from which it will appear, that in vomiting, 

a con- 
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a confiderable portion of the upper part of the interlines may 
be evacuated, as we have alledged. 

The mod clear proof of the inverted motion of the duo- 
denum is, that in vomiting, and efpecially after repeated vo- 
miting, a quantity of bile feems to be poured from the duode- 
num into the ftomach, and is in confequence thrown out by 
the mouth. This frequent appearance may depend entirely 
upon the quantity of bile for the time prefent in the duode- 
num, but it probably extends farther. When, in confequence 
of digeflion, alimentary matters pafs into the duodenum, as it 
may be fuppofed that Mature intends the gall-bladder and bi- 
liary duels mould then pour their fluids more copioufly into 
the duodenum ; fo it may be fuppofed, on this occafion, that 
bile is poured more copioufly into theduodenum,and, in con- 
fequence of the inverted motion, more copioufly into the fto- 
mach, from whence it may appear more copioufly in what is 
thrown up by vomiting. If this fhould not be thought 
fufficient to account for a quantity of bile being frequently 
thrown up by vomiting, there is another caufe, perhaps one 
more powerful, to be alledged. In the action of vomiting, as 
the contraction of the diaphragm and of the abdominal muf- 
cles concurs at the fame time, the whole vifcera of the abdo- 
men are ftror.gly pre fled : this preflure muff affedr. the gall- 
bladder and biliary duels, and occafion them to pour out their 
contents very largely ; and thereby efpecially a large portion 
of bile may be thrown up by vomiting. 

Ox this fubjedr. I muff remark, that both the vulgar, and 
even phyficians, have been ready to fuppofe, that the bile 
thrown up by vomiting exifted previoufly in the ftomach it- 
felf, and in fome instances it may havebeen fo ; but it is more 
probable that it has been brought from the duodenum, and 
even from the gall-bladder and biliary duels, in the manner 
we have explained. There is this particular reafon for fup- 
pofing it, that if the bile had been previoufly lodged in the fto- 
mach itfelf, it might have appeared in the firft. vomitings as 
well as in the laft : but it happens in molt inftances that the 
bile is thrown out by the mouth only after repeated vomitings, 
and often after repeated {trainings in the organs employed in 
vomiting. 

After the evacuation of the ftomach, the next effect of 
vomiting to be marked, is this evacuation of bile, in confe- 
quence of the mechanifm we have explained; and of what im- 
portance this may be in many difeafes will be fufficiently ob- 
vious. That the ftagnations ready to happen in the fyftem 
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of the vena portarum often lay the foundation of the mod ob- 
ftinate difeafes, is well known; and therefore, the obviating 
thefe by frequent vomiting is likely to be of much importance 
to the health of the fyftem: and indeed I know no means of 
expeding the circulation in the liver fo powerful as that of vo- 
miting. 

An effett of vomiting, which, as it may be confiderable, 
deferves to be taken notice of, is, the comprefiion which we 
have mentioned to be given to the liver, mull at the fame 
time be given to the whole vifecra of theabdomen ; by which 
(he motion of the blood in their vefTels, and the whole of the 
fecretions and excretions in every part of them, may be pro- 
rooted, and thereby difeafes both prevented and cured. 

These effecls, however, in the abdominal vifecra, are not 
often remarkable ; but the effe£ts of the fame motions in the 
thoracic vifcera are often evident and confiderable. The 
fimultaneous contractions of the diaphragm and abdominal 
mufcles, and the alternate relaxations of thefe organs of refpi- 
ration, muft varioufly agitate the motion of the air in the 
bronchia, and thereby expectoration be moil effectually pro- 
moted. Both by this, and the agitation of the blood-vefJe's, 
it will be obvious that vomiting may be often ufeful, as we 
commonly find it to be, in all catarrhal affections. That it 
may be alfo ufeful in many cafes of phthifis pulmonalis we 
readilyallow ; but that frequent vomiting may cure this difeafe, 
we cannot, either from theory or experience, find any reafon* 
to believe. 

Besides thefe operations on the trunk of the body, vo- 
miting excites the force of the circulation in every part of the 
fyflem.and may thereby be of much ufe; but as fuch increaf- 
ed circulation is not durable, and that it commonly becomes 
languid in proportion to its former increafe, fo it may bejuft- 
ly doubted if the general flimulus can be commonly of much 
fervice. But although the general aftion of full vomiting 
may not be confiderable, yet as directed and operating in par- 
ticular parts, it may become of great ufe. Thus we are of 
opinion, that there is a fpecial confent between the ftomach 
and the veiTels on the furface of the body, fo that the feveral 
ilatcs of thefe are mutually communicated to one another ; 
whence the action of vomiting excites particularly the action 
of the vefTels on the furface of the body, and may thereby be 
of ufe in reftoring the tone, and overcoming the fpafm of the 
extreme veffels which take place in fevers. 

It 
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It is here, however, to be remarked, that as the effects of 
full vomiting cannot be durable, nor its operation be conve- 
niently repeated, fo full vomiting cannot always be employed 
to prevent the recurrence of the atony and fpafm mentioned. 
But as emetics, though employed in dofes not fufficient to 
excite full vomiting, may dill excite a degree of a£tion in the 
flomach, and be communicated to the extreme veffels, fo as 
in fome meafure to reftore their tone, and overcome the 
fpafm affecling them, they may thus be ufeful in fevers; and 
as their operation may be rendered more durable than full 
vomitings, thefe naufeating dofes may be ftill more ufeful. — 
Upon this is founded the prefent practice in employing 
emetics in the cure of fevers ; but as I have explained all this 
more fully in my Firjl Lines, it is not neceffary to infill far- 
ther upon it here. 

There is an operation of emetics further to be mention- 
ed, which in my opinion depends upon their power of deter- 
mining to the furface of the body ; for to this I refer their 
ufe in afthma, fo much recommended by Dr. Aikenside. I 
cannot, indeed, fay that I have imitated his practice with 
much fuccefs ; for in many cafes of fpafmodic afthma, I have 
continued the ufe of emetics for a long time, without finding 
that I either prevented the recurrence of fits, or rendered 
them more moderate when they came ; but in fome other 
cafes I have found the emetics of benefit in both refpecls ; 
which, however, happened efpecially when the afthma was 
in any decree of the pituitous or catarrhal kind, and therefore 
the emetics were of more fervice in the winter than in the 
fummer afthma. 

Of the effecls of vomiting and of emetics, fo far as I can 
judge, it remains only to take notice of their employment ia 
hiemorrhagy, which to me prefents a difficult problem. 

Dr. Brian Robinson, lately of Dublin, has recom- 
mended frequent vomiting in hsemoptyfis, and has affured us 
of its good effects in fcveral cafes. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of fo good authority, I tried this remedy in feveral cafes, 
and in feveral I found it might be employed with fafety and 
advantage : But in one cafe the vomiting incrcafed the hae- 
morrhagy to a great and dangerous degree ; and the poffi- 
bility of fuch an accident again happening, has prevented all 
my further trials of fuch a remedy. 

I can, however, conceive that the remedy may be fafcly 
employed in many cafes, and that really it had, in thofe in 
which it was employed by Dr. Robinson, been of advan- 
tage 
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tage, by taking off the determination of the blood to the 
lungs ; as I had in more than one inftance found, that the 
exercife of a carnage, employed to a confiderable degree 
for feveral davs together, took off entirely a hiemoptyfis, 
which readily returned upon the perfon's remaining for a day 
or two at reft. 

It is thus that I would explain the effects of vomiting in a 
haemoptyfis. But this was not the theory of Dr. Robinson : 
He feems to have been of opinion, that during the ficknefs 
that introduces vomiting, there is a conllriclion formed upon 
the extreme veffels every where ; and that by this conftric- 
tion the haemoptyfis was fuppreffed. Of the juflnefs of this 
theory I leave my fpeculative readers to judge ; but what I 
inuft add feems to be in confirmation of it. It has been 
found, and 1 myfeif in fome inftances have found, that nau- 
feating dofes of emetics have been of fervice in feveral in- 
ftances of uterine haemorrhagies ; and materia medica writers 
have commonly alledged, that fmall dofes of emetics have 
been employed in many different cafes of haemorrhagy with 
great advantage. 

Having now mentioned pretty fully the effefls of vomit- 
ing and of emetics, I am next to confider the feveral means 
which may be employed for obtaining thefe. 

Vomiting may be excited by very various means; of 
which, however, many of them cannot be employed in prac- 
tice, and are, therefore, not to be taken notice of here. — 
Among the means that may be employed, the firft I would 
mention, as very generally employed, is filling the flomach 
fuddenly with a large quantity of liquid; and it is found that 
almoft any kind of liquid, in large quantity, will have the ef- 
fect : but that the vomiting depends not on the quality, but 
on the quantity of liquid, appears clearly from hence, that 
warm water, of the mod pure and fimple kind, is generally 
fufficient for the purpofe. 

The theory of this frequent operation has not, in my opi- 
nion, been well explained; it feems therefore allowable for 
me to attempt to do it here. 

As, when meats or drinks are taken into the ftomach, it is 
neceffary that they fhould be retained there for fome time, till 
they fhall have undergone certain changes, by operations to DC 
made upon them in the flomach ; and therefore, that they may 
not pafs off too foon by the lower orifice, nature has provided, 
that on every diftenfion of the ftomach, the pylorus fhould be 
raifed up by the longitudinal fibres, which in the fmall curva- 
ture 
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ture of the ftomach pafs between its two orifices, and at the 
fdaie time be contracted by the mufcular fibres placed in the 
duplicate of the coats of the ftomach formed near to the py- 
lorus. This conftriction in ordinary cafes is moderate ; but 
we know it can be fo ftrong as to fhut up that orifice entirely: 
and it is probable that this, as feems neceffary, fhould always 
happen in vomiting. It is alfo probable that this contributes 
to occafion the vomiting, as this conftriction of the pylorus 
muft invert the periltaltic motion of the ftomach, and direct 
it entirely upwards, and even to a vomiting. If it can there- 
fore be fuppofed, as I think it may, that the fudden diften- 
tion of the ftomach, by a large draught of warm wafer, can- 
induce a ftrong contraction of the pylorus, we fhall readily 
underftand how it produces vomiting, and at leaft contributes 
to promote it. 

Having thus attempted to explain the operation of warm 
water, which is very much confirmed by what was ohferved 
above of the effects of a large bulk of liquid thrown fuddenly 
into the ftomach, we proceed to fpeak of fome application's 
of it in practice. 

The effect, we have faid, may be produced by warm wa- 
ter alone ; but more readily ftill, when at the lame time an 
emetic medicine is applied to the ftomach. Thefe emetics 
we fhall fpeak of prefently ; but now it is only neceffary to 
remark, that in many cafes, when it may not be proper to 
give the emetic in fuch a dofe as of itfelf might be futficient 
to excite vomiting, by the afliftancc of filling the ftomach 
with warm water, finali dofes of emetics mav fervc the pur^ 
pofe of evacuating the ftomach, and even of obtaining other 
effects, which we have faid may be produced by vomiting. — 
This fhows fufficiently the power and operation of warm wa- 
ter employed in the manner we have faid : and it is particular- 
ly in illuftration of the fame that feveral fubftances of little 
power in ftimulating the ftomach, are, however, by the af- 
h fiance mentioned, employed to excite vomiting, fuch as the 
infufions of a bitter herb, as chamomile or carduus benedictus: 

On the fame footing it is that certain fubftances which fti- 
mulate the ftomach more powerfully, but which, on account of 
their inflammatory nature, cannot be fafely given in fuch 
quantity as by themfelves to excite vomiting, may, bv the af- 
fiftance of warm water, and by that only, can be employed as 
very fafe and ufeful emetics. Such arc an infufion of the root 
of horfe-radifb, or a tca-fpoonful of muilard as prepared for 
the table : Thefe are emetics that can hardly be rendered ef- 
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fe&ual, or be employed, but by the affiftance of warm water: 
Whh that afhitance, however, they afford a gentle and 
ufeful means of exciting vomiting. 

But we mull now fpeak of thofe fub dances which of 
themfelves, when introduced into the ftomach, can excite this 
action of it. 

Of thefe I have, according to my general plan, fet down, 
in the firft place, thofe taken from the fofhl kingdom ; 
but from feveral confederations I find it proper to begin 
with treating of thcfe taken from vegetables. 

As ARUM. 

This, in ancient times, was frequently employed; but fince 
phyficians became acquainted with antimonia! emetics, it has 
been very little in ufe; though we can fay, from our own ex- 
perience, that it is fufficiently fit for the purpofe. The root 
dried only fo much as to be powdered, proves, in a moderate 
dofe, a gentle emetic. It will commonly anfwer in dofes of a 
•fruple, fometimes in a lefs quantity; and though given as 
fome authors have propofed, in larger dofes, it may befafe; 
as commonly a quantity of it will be thrown out in the firft 
vomitings. In repeated vomitings the whole of it is thrown 
out, fo that it is always a moderate and manageable emetic, 
and as we judge, may be fuited to many of the purpofes of the 
ipecacuanha. It appears from writers, that the leaves alfo 
have been commonly employed, and perhaps with equal ad- 
vantage; but as I did not find it eafy to afcertain the dofe of 
thefe, my experiments have been only with the roots. 

Erigerum. 

This is a more acrid fubflance than the materia medica 
writers feemtohavefuppofed it to be; but from them I have no 
accounts of it that can lead me to any obfervation. It has been 
fometimes by cur lower people employed as a powerful eme- 
tic ; but I have not had any proper information upon this 
fubje£r. It is not on that account that it has been inferted 
in my catalogue ; but it was to direct my reader's attention to 
the lingular power of it externally applied, as reported by my 
-learned friend Dr. Steedman, in the Edinburgh Medical 
Effays, Vol. II. art. v. 

Ipecacuanha. 

It does not feem as yet to be well afcertained" what genus 
of plants this celebrated root belongs to, or if to one genus 

only; 
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only ; but not being fit of myfelf to fettle this matter proper- 
ly, I mufl leave it entirely to the botanical critics. For my 
purpofe at prefent it is enough to obferve, that what for a 
long time paft has been brought into our (hops, feems to have 
been very uniformly the fame ; and it is this that has been 
the fubjecl: of my obfervation and experience, and therefore 
what I am to fay now relates entirely to this. 

Tins root then confifts of a cortical and medullary part; 
and I am from fome experiments perfuaded, that it is in the 
former only that the emetic quality is to be found. In this 
cortical part it feems to be a refinous matter ; and accordingly 
it may be extracted by fpirit of wine: but at the fame time 
the refinous matter is fo intimately blended with, and adheres 
fo tenaciouflv to, the gummy portion, that the emetic quality 
can be very well extracted by more watery menftruums. Dr. 
Lewis advifes a menftruum of one part pure fpirit, and two 
or three parts of water. This perhaps may be the molt pro- 
per ; but a thin wine anfwers the purpofe very well, and our 
Difpenfatories have not thought of employing any other. 

This medicine is employed either in the wine or in the 
powder; and the latter, as operating in a fmallcr dofe, gives a 
more manageable emetic : for the powder is pretty certainly 
thrown out in the firfl vomitings, and therefore ceafes to ope- 
rate, whilft the wine often adheres longer to the ftomach. 

The medicine in either form proves very certainly emetic ; 
and the powder, to the quantity of a grain, or perhaps lefs in 
many perfons, can hardly be given without exciting naufea, 
and perhaps vomiting. Such fmall dofes no not indeed al- 
ways produce thefceffefts ; but as they frequently do, we men- 
tion them to fhow that fmall quantities often operate upon the 
ftomach : and the inilances of it make me ready to believe -the 
accounts which have been reported of the cure of difeafes by 
very fmall dofes of this medicine. 

Among thefc reports I have difficulty in giving faith to 
thofeof Dr. Pye, reported in the London Medical Obferva- 
tions Vol. I. art. 22. whilft he gives no account of the nature 
of the ipecacuanha that he employed, as different from, or of 
fuperior power to, that in common ufe with us. In this, 
though I have often obferved in certain perfons the effe&s of 
fmall dofes above mentioned, yet they are not to be obferved 
in every perfon ; and I can aflat, that in nine perfons of ten they 
will hardly appear from dofes under five grains. For exciting 
vomiting, andcfpecially to excite repeated vomitings, we hardly 
depend on any dole under ten grains, and frequently a larger 

dole 
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dofe is required. It appears to me that the fmall dofes would 
hardly anfwer our purpofe without the afliftance of warm 
water. Larger dofes indeed may be given with fafety, becaufe, 
as we have faid, they are commonly thrown out in the firft 
vomitings : but even on this account, they do not anfwer the 
purpofe that may be required of repeated vomiting ; and our 
practitioners commonly find, that to give any powerful or 
permanent ftimulus to the ftomach, it is necelfary to add to 
the ipecacuanha fome portion of emetic tartar. 

IPECACUANHA may have all the effects which we 
have above afcribed to emetics in general ; and upon that 
ground the medicinal powers of this medicine may be under- 
Jtood: but I (hall here make a few remarks that more particu- 
larly relate to it. We have juft now explained why it is not 
with any certainty fuited to give a powerful or permanent 
ftimulus to the ftomach; but on this very account for the 
mere evacuation of the contents of the ftomach, it is the me- 
dicine that can be employed with the greatefl eafe and fafety; 
and wherever it is proper to employ a moderate vomiting on- 
ly, as for promotingthe paffage of a biliary concretion through 
the biliary ducts, it is the molt proper emetic, as its ftimulus 
may be fafe, and at the fame time more effe£tual than the 
other gentle means of exciting vomiting which we have mem 
ttcned above. 

Although ipecacuanha is feldom fitted to produce the 
effects of flrong vomiting, it is by the mildnefs of its quali- 
ties adapted to feveral ufeful purpofes. As fmall dofes of it, 
not fuffieient to excite vomiting, pafs over the pylorus, they 
pretty certainly act upon the interlines, promote their periftal- 
tic motion downwards, and commonly occafion more or lefs 
of evacuation byftool; and it is upon this that I fuppofe to 
have been founded the formerly celebrated antidyfenteric vir- 
tue of ipecacuanha. 

If I am right in my opinion of the nature of dyfentery, as 
I have explained it in my Firft Lines,it will be evident, a priori 
that the cure of it mult depend upon the fleady fupport and 
determination of the periftaitic motion of the inteftines down- 
wards ; and it feems to be as certainly proved in fact, that the 
cure is belt obtained by the affiduous ufe of laxative or purga- 
tive medicines. From what experience we have had, we are 
perfuaded that wherever neither inflammation nor putrefcency 
have taken place, a dyfentery will always be readily cured by 
thefc means. 

Whatever 
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Whatever explanations have been offered of the opera- 
tion of ipecacuanha in this difeafe, we can find no other ad- 
milhble or tenable but that of its laxative power ; and in con- 
firmation of this it has been often obferved, that ipecacuanha 
does not anfwer the purpofe, unlefs when it proves more or lefs 
purgative : and a corfirmation of the fame occurs more ftrongly 
from this, that other emetics proving laxative are equally or 
more effectual. Seethe learned Sir George Baker, De 
Dyjenkria, p. 26. 

There have been many other virtues afcribed to the ipeca- 
cuanha ; but all of them appear to me to depend upon its eme- 
tic powers alone, and that they truly may be obtained by the 
ufe of other emetics. We might therefore ceafe from faying 
more of this drua; but I (hall ftill make a remark or two on 
fome particular ufes of it. 

It has been particularly commended in the cure of intermit- 
tent fevers ; and I knew a practitioner who cured thefe, by 
giving, an hour before an acceffion that was expe£ted, five 
grains, or fo much as would occafion a flrong degree of nau- 
fea and ficknefs, without vomiting; and by one or two fuch 
practices he was frequently fuccefsful. It is true that this 
may be executed by tartar emetic, and I recommended the 
trial of this tc the practitioner I fpeak of; but he affured me, 
that in feveral trials he could not eafily adjuftthe dofeof this, 
fo as to produce the proper degree of ficknefs without vomit- 
ing, fo well as he could do by the other. 

Dr. Thomson, formerly of Montrofe, propofedto cure 
agues by the employment of emetics given at the time of ac- 
ceffion, or at the end of the cold ftage : and this practice has 
alfo been fuccefsful, and may indeed be executed by tartar 
emetic ; but in trying fuch practices I have found the ipecacu- 
anha more manageable than the other, and generally to be more 
eafy to the patient. 

The mildnefs and manageable quality of the ipecacuanha 
has made fome phyficians endeavour to employ it in continu- 
ed fevers ; but we have always obferved, that the readinefs 
■with which even fmall quantities excite vomiting, and are to 
be thrown out by it, commonly prevented our obtaining that 
permanent naufea that we judge to be neceffary. 

To finifh my remarks upon this medicne, I have to ob- 
ferve, that, like other emetics, it has been employed in the 
cure of haemorrhagies. And if their falutary effects, in fuch 
cafes, efpecially depend upon inducing the firft degrees of 
naufea, 1 leave it to the ingenious practitioner to judge, whe- 
ther 
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ther the fmall quantities in which ipecacuanha will operate, 
may not vender this a fitter medicine than fome other emetics. 

After the ipecacuanha in my catalogue, I have fet down 
the Nicotiana : but in treating of'this above as a fedative, as I 
have faid all that is neceffary with refpeft to its being employ- 
ed as an emetic, it feems unneceffary to repeat any part of 
that here 

The next article is that of 

Scilla. 

This, with its expe£lorant and diuretic powers, has always 
joined that of flimulating the itomach and of exciting vomit- 
ing. 

For this fmgle purpofe it was fometimes formerly employ- 
ed ; but fince the ufe of ipecacuanha has become known, the 
fquills have been more rarely ufed; and in my opinion they 
have been juflly neglefted, as I find the dofe of them not to be 
eafily afcertaincd ; and in a full dofe they appear to me to 
be a harfher and lefs manageable emetic than the ipecacuanha. 

We cannot however pafs this fubjeft without obferv- 
ing, that we can never prefume upon the operation of fquills 
in any manner, without their being given in iuch quantity 
as to excite fome degree of naufea; a circumftance that ren- 
ders the fquills a difagreeable remedy, but an attention to it 
feems to be always neceffary. 

We have now mentioned the vegetable emetics of our ca- 
talogue that are neceffary to be taken notice of here ; as what 
relates to the ufe of the Amara, the Smapi, and Raphanus 
Rufticanus, we have fpoken of fully enough above, either as 
affiflants to the operation of warm water, or as by the affift- 
ance of that they may become ufeful emetics. 

Having therefore now confidered the vegetable emetics, 
J am next to take up the fubjeft of the foffil. 

The firft of thefe mentioned in my lift are the preparations, 
of copper. And many of thefe, as very univerfally emetic, 
might perhaps be employed ; but they are feldom fit to be 
fafely or properly managed. 

I have known the Blue Vitriol employed, but rather as a 
naufeating dofe in the beginning of fevers, or as a diuretic 
in dropfies, than as an emetic fit to occafion full vomiting ; 
and when it has the lafl mentioned efft£f, it is always harlh 
and unmanageable, and we cannot perceive that it has any 
better effects than thofe of tartar emetic. The effe&s of it in 
beginning confumptions we have not had any experience of. 

Its 
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Its external ufe as an efcharotic is fqfficaently known : but I 
muft obferve, that in many ulcerations it has appeared to me 
more ufcful than any other : and very lately, in an ill-condi- 
tioned and fpreading ulcer, I found it bring on a good di- 
geftion, when both mercurials and arfenic had failed. 

With refpeft to the mercurial emetics, I believe that moft 
of the (aline preparations of mercury, if given in large dofes, 
might operate as emetics ; but, as in the examples of the cor- 
rofive fubiimate, they would be employed with very great 
danger. The mercurial emetic that has been chiefly and al- 
molt only employed, is the turpethum minerale, or mercurius 
emeticus flavus : but as this muft be employed in a very large 
dofe, and always operates in a fevere and dangerous manner, 
Tarn difpofed to affert, that it is never neceffary to ufe it for 
the purpofe it was formerly employed, that is, to excite a fa- 
livation ; nor that it is ever neceffary for removing fome ob- 
ftinate venereal fymptoms, fuch as fwelled tefticles, as I be- 
lieve that fuch fymptoms may be as well cured by fafer means. 

Op the preparations of zinc, the vitriolum a'bum is that 
only employed as an emetic. This has been chiefly employed 
on account of the fuddennefs of its operation, which is fre- 
quently required when noxious or poifonous matters have 
been accidentally taken into the llomach. We do not, how- 
ever, always find the white vitriol to be the molt convenient 
for this purpofe : for in order to render its effects certain, 
the dofe mult generally be large ; and if this is not thrown 
out again immediately, it is apt to continue a difagreeable 
naufea, or even a vomiting, longer than is neceffary. 

I find that the purpofe ol . dicine, that is, a fudden 

vomiting, may common!-, be obtained by employing a large 
dofe of ipecacuanha, either in powder or in the vinum ; and 
by following this foon after with a large draught of warm water, 
impregnated with chamomile, or rather with what is more at 
hand, a tea-fpoonful of table milliard, the bufinefs may be 
commonly very effectually executed. 

Antimonium. 

Tins, under a certain preparation, affords the metallic 
emetic now moft commonly employed. It is one of the lafeffc 
and moft manageable, and may commonly be rendered fuffi- 
ciently effectual for every purpofe of emetics. 

With refpeci to it, this is firft to be obferved, that, as 
produced in the earth, it is a combination of a metallic fub- 
itancc with common fulphur ; and while it is in this flate, 

when 
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when we name it Crude Antimony, it appears to me to be an 
inert fubftance with refpeel to the human bi 

This, however, is not the univerfal opinion ; and its ma- 
nifeft effe£ls upon horfes favours the fuppofiiion that it may 
have effects alfo on the human body. Many phyficians i 
adopted the fuppofition; and particularly the chemift K.UNCK- 
EL,alledged, that by levigation brought into a very fine pow- 
der, it was ufeful in feveral difeafes, particularly in rheuma- 
tifm. After feveral trials, however, of giving a dram of this 
powder once or twice a day for feveral weeks together, I 
have not found it of any benefit. I knew a phyfician who 
had an opinion of its being ufeful in cancers, and he gave the 
powdered antimony to two drams for a dofe ; but I could ne- 
ver perceive that any fcnfible effects, or that any effects either 
upon the cancerous tumour or ulcer were produced. I mull 
own, however, that in one or two inftances in which the 
crude antimony was largely employed, fome naufca, and 
even vomiting, were produced ; fo that I was retrained from 
carrying the dofe farther than I had already done. This, in- 
deed, obliges me to acknowledge, that on fome occafions, 
crude antimony may be an active medicine ; but at the fame 
time I mull alledge, that it can hardly ever be proper to 
employ fuch an uncertain medicine as the crude antimony, 
when I fuppole we may obtain the fame effects by one of its 
preparations, whofe dofe and operation can be more exactly 
mcafured. 

Supposing, therefore, the crude antimony laid afide as 
at leaft generally inert, we are next to inquire into the means 
of bringing it into an active ftate. What are the means of 
giving it activity, we mall endeavour to point out very fully 
hereafter; but, as in other inllances of this treatife, 1 think 
it proper to confider firft the general effects of it in all its ac- 
tive ftates. 

These are univerfally and conflantly its exciting vomiting, 
or fuch a degree of action on the flomach as is common to 
other emetics given in fuch dofes as do not excite Jul! vomit- 
ing. The medicinal effects of antimony, therefore, arc all 
thofe which we afcribe to full vomiting,' or to the more par- 
tial operation of emetics as above explained. 

But antimony, in its active fh s from other cine- 

tics. When it is employed either to excite full vomiting, or 
to produce a more partial affection, the ftimulus given by it 
to the ltomach is flronger than that of ipecacuanha ; and 
therefore it excites the action of the parts employed in vc 
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ing in a ftronger degree. It therefore more powerfully eva- 
cuates the ftomach ; and as it* is not fo readily thrown out 
again, it is fitter to excite repeated vomitings, and thereby to 
occafion a more complete evacuation. 

It will at the fame lime be obvious, that the fame force of 
ftimulus will produce more certainly all the effeels we have 
afcribed to full vomiting in^rfracuating -the upper part of the 
inteftines, in emulging the biliary ducts, and in expeding the 
motion of the blood in the veffels of the liver, or in the other 
abdominal vifcera. 

It is equally obvious that the fame force of ftimulus appli- 
ed to the ftomach will be more certainly communicated to the 
An face of the body, and thereby fhow the effects of naufeat- 
ing dofes in fevers, and in many cutaneous diforders. Far- 
ther, whatever virtues may have been afcribed to ipecacuanha 
in afthma and in haemonnagies, I have found, by experience, 
they may be generally obtained by a proper management of 
antimony; and, upon the whole, from what has been now 
faid, I hope we may have a pretty complete view of the me- 
dicinal virtues of this celebrated medicine. 

Having now fpoken of thefc virtues, I am next to fay 
how they are to be obtained ; that is to fay, how, from the 
crude antimony, which we confider as inert, the moll active 
antimonial medicines are to be obtained. 

To this purpofe we fuppofe it agreed upon, that the ful- 
phur of crude antimony does not differ from common fulphur; 
and therefore, that peculiar medicinal virtues are to be ob- 
tained only from its metallic, or, as it is commonly named, 
its Reguline part. 

With refpect to this, however, it is in the firfl place to 
he obferved, that, like all other metallic fubftances, this, in 
its pure metallic ftate, is abfolutely inert with refpe£t to the 
human body ; and that, in order to its becoming active, it 
muft be brought into a faline ftate, either by its being combin- 
ed with in acid before it is introduced into the body, or by its 
being brought into a ftate in which it may be acted upon by 
the acids it may meet with in the flomach. 

The execution of either of thefe purpofes has given much 
employment to the chemifts, and has produced all the various 
preparations, as they are juftly called, ol antimony. The pre- 
sent ftate of chemiftry however is fo complete and correct 
with refpect to antimony, and the pharmaceutic treatment of it 
is (o commonly underftood, ancTfo clearly de-livered in all our 
books of chemiftrv and pharmacy, that it is not very neceffa- 

Vol. II. It ry 
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ry for me to repeat it here. But for the fake of a few remarks 
that I have to offer, I beg leave to attempt a fhort fyfteni oh 
the fubjecl. 

I elgix with thofe means of putting antimony into a Hate 
in which it may be acled upon by the acids of the ftomach. 

It is in this ilate, particularly when it is a pure regulus, en- 
tirely free from the fulphur with which it had been joined in 
its native Hate; and in this reguline Hate, it may, for reafons 
we fhall give hereafter, be thrown into the itomach in large 
quantity. 

But here it may be proper to remark, that as antimony 
may be brought into its reguline Hate by various means, and 
particularly by various other metals employed for abforbing 
and feparating the fulphur of the crude antimony; fo it has 
been imagined that, according to -the metal employed, there 
was fome difference to be found in the regulus obtained : but 
it has now been difcovered, that there is little foundation for 
this either with a view to chemiflry or medicine. 

Although the regulus might be, it is now felclom, em- 
ployed as a medicine, and efpecially as it is found to be enough 
to have it free from a part of that fulphur which prevented 
it from being afted upon by acids in its crude ilate ; and it 
is found that the abftrafiion of a portion of that fulphur is 
commonly fufficient for putting it into a Hate in which it may 
be a£led upon by acids even of the mildell kind. Accord- 
ingly, for rendering it fit to be acled upon by the acids of the 
flomach, the chemifts have contrived the various preparations 
by which more or lefs of the fulphur is abflracled from the 
crude antimony. 

It may be done, in the firjl place, by a proper calcination, 
fo fuch a degree, that the remaining matter may be fufed into 
a glafs, which we find to be readily afted upon by acids, 
and to fhow the fame emetic qualities that are *o be found 
in any Other afrive preparation. This vitrum antimonii is 
found to be fo readily foluble as to prove one of the mof! 
active preparations ; but it is proper to be remarked here, 
that this preparation may be rendered milder by fome calci- 
nation with wax, as in preparing the vitrum antimonii ccratum. 
1 he theory of this operation is not very obvious ; but I can 
alfei t, that the mildnefs of the preparation depends upon the 
degree of calcination given ; for 1 know from experiment, that' 
by pufhingthe calcination beyond a certain degree, the medi- 
cine can be rendered abfolutely inert, and no longer foluble 
in acids. 

A SECOND 
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A s ECO ND means of abflra£ting a portion of the fulphur of 
antimony, is by the application of alkalines. This may be 
done firff by fuf:ng antimony with a portion of alkaline fait ; 
which abflracls a part of the fulphur, and with it forms a 
fcoria upon the furface of the melted mafs, while the part 
lubfiding from that gives theregulusmedicinalisof Hoffm a\ ; 
and others. This is foluble in acids, and, thrown into the 
ftomach, (hows emetic qualities; but which are commonly in 
a moderate degree. 

A MORE common practice for abftrafting the fulphur of 
antimony, is by applying to it a cauftic alkaline lixivium. — 
This applied with a boiling heat, readily difiolves a confider- 
able portion of the fulphur of antimony, and in greater pro- 
portion than it aoes the reguline part, though at the fame 
time a portion of this is alfb taken up. That part of the 
fulphur which has the greatefl proportion of reguline matter 
adhering to it cannot be fufpended but by a boiling heat; and 
therefore, upon the cooling of the lixivium, this falls down 
to the bottom of the vetTel in the form of a reddifh powder, 
which is named K.EB.MES Mineral. 

Til E other portion of the regulus taken up by the lixivium 
may be readily feparated from it by the addition of an acid; 
and the matter in that cafe precipitated is what was named the 
Sulphur Auratum, and now the Sulphur Alimonii Precipitation. 

In both thefc preparations, the Kf.rmes mineral and ful- 
phur auratum, the proportion of fulphur is not, with rcfpecT: 
to the reguline part, lb great as to prevent this from beingafted 
upon by acids: and therefore, thrown into the ffomach, it 
proves an active medicine. Both the Colleges of London and 
Edinburgh fecm to think thefe medicines nearly of the fame 
quality, by their prefcribing only the fulphur antimonii prie- 
cipitatum, and giving no place to the KERMES mineral ; but I 
am humbly of opinion, that the latter is the more active medi- 
cine, and is more uniformly the fame, in different preparations, 
than the former. 

A third, and the mod ordinary means of abftra&ing the 
fulphur of antimony, is by the application of nitre; which, 
when the two fubftances are together expofed to the action of 
the fire, deflagrates with, and diffipates the fulphur. The ef- 
fect of this is different according to the proportion in which 
the nitre is applied to the antimony. 

If fomewnat lefs than a fourth part of the nitre is applied, 
a portion of the fulphur is abftrafted ; and fo much, that the 
remaining mafs may be afted upon by acids, and gives what 

is 
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is much the fame with the regulus medicinalis mentioned 
before. 

If the proportion of nitre is equal to that of the antimony, 
the matter remaining after deflagration makes the noted c 
tnetallorum, readily folublc in vegetable acids ; and therefore, 
thrown into the ftomach, gives one of the moll acrid prepa- 
rations of antimony. 

But if the proportion of the nitre be ftill farther increafed 
as to double the quantity of the antimony, the fulphur of this 
is not only diffipated, but the metal is at the fame time calci- 
ned, fo as to be lefs foluble in acids than the crocus. In this 
Irate, however, it commonly remains fo far foluble as to give 
the Emetkum mite of Boerhaave. 

In treating antimony with nitre, if the antimony be calcined 
fo far as to render it fit to be fufed into a glals, and in this flate 
be deflagrated with an equal part of nitre, the calx nitrata of 
the Edinburgh Eufpcnfatory is produced; which is a matter 
ilil! folublc in acids, in that refpeel very much in the conditi- 
on of the cmeticum mite jufl now mentioned. 

It is fuppofed that the celebrated James's powder is very 
much the fame with the calx nitrata; and the appearance of 
the two powders, the dole in which they may be employed, 
and their operation in the ftomach, renders this to me veiy 
probable. 

Lastly, if the nitre applied to the antimony be in the pro- 
portion of three parts to one of antimony, this is more en- 
tirely calcined, and rendered abfolutcly infoluble in vegetable 
acids. It is whit is named the Antimonium Diaphoreticum, 
or Antimonium Calcinatum: a fub fiance formerly fuppofed 
by many to be of fome power and virtue; but the Edinburgh 
College arc fo far from thinking fo, that they have not given, 
it a place in the laff. edition of their Difpenfatory. 

These are the chief of the preparations ftill retained in 
life, in which antimony is put into a ftate of being afted upon 
by vegetable acids; and therefore, when thrown into the fio- 
raach, to fhow more or lefs of an emetic power; and theyfeem 
to be different from one another only by the quantity of the 
reguline part in them being more or lefs in a foluble flate. 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve, that the operation of thefe 
feveral preparations fecms to be alio different according to the 
quantity, and perhaps the quality, of the acid that they meet 
with in the ftomach; and therefore that men" operation is fo 
differed in different perfons, and even in the fame perfon at 
different times. 

A; 
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Atter treating of thefe preparations, we mufl in the next 
place mention thofe which maybe made by a combination of 
the regulus of antimony with acids, before its being thrown into 
the body. 

Of the fulfil acids, it is to mc doubtful if either the ni- 
trous or vitriolic can be managed fo as to give an active an- 
timonial preparation ; but the muriatic is in this refpect very 
powerful. 

Antimony, combined with the muriatic acid in a fluid 
form, gives the ftrong cauftic fluid named Butter of Antimony, 
and which we have fpoken of above under the head of Corro- 
fives. From this, however, the acid can be abftrafted tofuch 
a degree, that the combination may be brought into the form 
of a cryftallized fait, which has been named Mercuiius Vitcz- 
This has been formerly employed in practice as an emetic;- 
but its operation is fo violent, that the prefent practice entirely 
avoids it. 

There remains therefore only to fpeak of the vegetable 
acids, which may be applied to antimony to give an emetic 
of the kind we now treat of. 

The liquid vegetable acids have been, in their feveral ffates, 
employed for this purpofe; but as their different dates are not 
eafily afcertained to be at different times the fame, they have 
been all laid afide; and wine, which always contains a fuffici- 
ent portion of acid, is the only menftruurn now employed. 
Mod of the wines in common ufe might be employed ; but 
both the Colleges have agreed to employ the common Spa- 
nifh whiie wine only. The London College applies this to 
the crocus meflallorum : but the Edinburgh apply it to the 
vitrum antimonii, with, however, no different effect in the two 
preparations that I can perceive. The two Colleges employ 
the menitruum in a different proportion with refpect. to the 
ingredients they employ ; but this makes no difference, as the 
wine diifblves only a certain quantity in proportion to its own 
bulk, which it can always take from the ingredient that is in 
the final left proportion to the whole of the wine employed, 
and this at leait in the quantity of wine that is applied in our 
Difpenfatoric ;. This alio explains a circumftance well known 
to practitioners; which is, that if due care be taken to fepa- 
rate, by a filtration, the ingredient from the wine, the dofe of 
this is never to be eflimated by the proportion of the ingredi- 
ent infufed, but merely and exaflly by the quantity of wine 
that is emnloved in Cuch a dofe, 

* ' The 
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The other vegetable acid which, applied to antimony, may 
afford the emetic in queftion, is that which is found in the 
cryftals of tartar. This applied with a large proportion of 
water to one of the moft active preparations of antimony, is 
found to diflblve a confiderable quantity of the reguline mat- 
ter, and, by a proper evaporation, to give the noted Tartarum 
Emeticum. The London College, on this occafion, employ 
the crocus metallorum, whilft the former editions of the Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory employed the vitrum antimonii ; but lit- 
tle difference was found to refult from this difference of the 
fubje£t. With refpeel: to both it was alledged, and I believe 
julily, that from feme difference in the encheirefis, themedu 
cine came out of unequal ftrength, and that it was difficult, in 
the hands of different chemifts and apothecaries, to bring it to 
a ftandard, which is however much to be defired. On this 
account the Edinburgh College have given a new prefcrip- 
tion, which they think may ferve to give a more fteady and 
Uniform preparation; and I amperfuaded that, when properly 
executed, it will do fo: but our apothecaries have not yet 
complied with the prescription, fo as to give me an opportu- 
nity to judge of it from experience. 

The emetic tartar, as commonly prepared, is a fafe, and 
under any proper management, a fufficiently effectual pre,, 
paration for every purpofe of emetics that we have menti- 
oned above ; and after a few trials of any new made prepara- 
tion, we can afcertain the dofe of it pretty exactly. 

There remains, therefore, on this fuhjec}, one queftion to 
be confidered; and that is, as we have referred the whole of 
the preparations to two heads ; the one of thofe in which the 
antimony, without being combined with any acid before it be 
thrown into the ftomach, is only put in a condition in which 
it may be acled upon by the acid which it meets with there; 
and the other is of thofe in which the regulus is previoully 
combined with an acid before it be thrown into the ftomach; 
the queftion is, whether the one fct of thefe preparations have 
any advantage over the other? I am clearly of opinion, that 
the former have no advantage over the latter ; and though 
theie may be many inftancesof the good effect of the former, 
the uncertainty of its dofe would make meprefer the latter, in 
which the dofe maybe pretty exaclly afcertained: and I can 
fpeak of it from much obfervation, that the uncertainty of the 
dofe of the former has often given occafion to the timid prac- 
titioner to be difappointed, and to the hardy todo much raif- 
chicf. 

C H A P- 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Cathartic a. 

THESE are medicines which evacuate the inteflines down- 
wards; or, as the common language is, promote and ex- 
cite the evacuation by ftool, and which, when any thing copi- 
ous, we fhall name a purging. 

This evacuation mult always be produced by increafing 
the periftahic motion of the interlines downwards ; and there 
are various ftates of the fyilem which, without the application 
of any medicine, may occafion this ; fuch as obftru&ed per- 
fpiration, cold applied to the lower extremities, and lome 
other cirumflances which are not to be further taken notice 
of here, where we are only to confider the evacuation menti- 
oned, as produced by the application of certain fubftances di- 
rectly to the inteflines themfelves ; and thefe are ftriclly the 
cathartics to be treated of here. 

Oi- thefe, the fir ft thing to be obferved, and which has al- 
ways been obferved, is that the medicines employed are of dif- 
ferent degrees offeree or power in producing the evacuation : 
and it is to be defired, that in this refpeft they could be aflbrt- 
ed into different claffes, and that it could be determined upon 
what grounds befides that of an inaccurate and unequal expe- 
rience they might be arranged under the two titles of Mitiora 
and Acriora. It may be difficult to do this with any precifi- 
on; but 1 think it worth while to attempt it. 

To this purpofe I conceive, that there are fubfrances which 
are only capable of flimulating the extremities of the exhalant 
veffels, or the excretories of the mucous follicles ; by both 
which irritations, a large quantity of fluids may be drawn in- 
to the cavity of the inteflines, and thereby a copious evacuati- 
on by ftool be produced, without much increafe of the pe- 
rillaltic motion. 

Although I have put this fuppofition, I cannot certainly 
determine that there are any medicines which thus act upon, 
the excretories without ftimulating the mufcutar fibres of the 
inteflines ; and I believe it is moil fafe to fuppofe, that every 
medicine which increafes the evacuation by ftool, acls more 
or lefs by ftimulating the moving fibres of the inteflines, and 
by increahng the periftaltic motion, produces the evacuation. 
This being therefore fuppofed, I would however enquire 
if there is not a difference in the nature of the ftimulus given 

by 
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by different cathartics ; and ! am perfuaded that fuch a differ- 
ence may be perceived. In Gl au B e r's fait, for example, a 
ftimulusis applied to the moving fibres of the inteflincs; but it 
does not Deem to be capable of exciting inflammation in the 
coats or fibres of the inteftines, nor of exciting heat in any 
other part of the fyftera; whereas in jalap we know that there 
is an acrid refin, which, applied in a certain manner, inflames 
the intcflines, and excites a confiderable degree of heat in the 
reft of the fyftem. Thefe two fubftances I take for examples 
of the affortment that may be made of cathartics, and the 
grounds on which I have proceeded in arranging them under 
the two heads of Mitiora and Acriora, or under thofe of a 
cooling or of an inflammatory kind. 1 have not indeed, in 
this refpecl, under the firfl title in my Catalogue, been fuffici- 
ently correct, and I find it difficult to be fo : but I fhall endea- 
vour afterwards to mark what corrc6tions it may be proper to 
make. 

In the mean time, I would fix, as well as I can, to the firfl; 
fet, the term of Laxatives, and to the other the term of Purga- 
tives; intending by thefe appellations not to exprefs the de- 
gree of power as has been uiual, but. the manner of their ope- 
rating;. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an idea of cathartics in 
general, before proceeding to particulars I fhall endeavour to 
confider their more general effefts. 

The firfl effe£l of them to be taken notice of, is the very 
general one of their promoting the evacuation of the contents 
of the inteftines for the time prefent in them ; which may be 
efpecially necefTary when any unufual, noxious, and acrid mat- 
ters are a part of thefe. 

The next circumftance in the operation of cathartics to be 
taken notice of is, that it extends to the whole length of the 
alimentary canal, from the upper orifice of the ilomach to 
the lower extremity of the reclum. There may be fubftances 
which are particularly fuited to promote the evacuation of the 
flomach downwards, but we are uncertain of this ; and wc 
mean here to obferve, that the operation of cathartics, though 
only and dire&ly on the inteftinal canal, ferves to evacuate 
the flomach ; and therefore, that cathartics are fo often ufe- 
ful in many of the difordersof this important organ. 

In the next place, we are to confider more ftriclly the 
operation of cathartics upon the inteftinal canal, and the ef- 
fects of this upon the inteftines themfelves ; and thefe are, in 
the firft place, to promote the periftahic motion when pre- 
ternatural!)' flow orobftrufted. 
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The flownefs of the periftaltic motion feems to be often in 
Fault; but it is not eafy, in different cafes and perfons, to fay 
when it is preternaturally fo. The frequency of {fools is ve- 
ry different in different perfons ; and it is not determined 
what is natural and raoft healthy in this refpecl. What feems 
to be moft probable is, that in every perfon a ftoolfhould oc- 
cur once in the courfe of every twenty- four hours; and we 
believe that this is truly the moft frequent cafe : but there are 
fo many inftances of longer intervals without iTny inconveni- 
ence, that it is very doubtful if, with refpe£t to different per- 
fons, this could be eftablifned as a general rule. I am, howe- 
ver, clearly of opinion, that every confiderable deviation from 
a diurnal ftool may be confidered, as an approach to an un- 
natural ftate. 

In this bufinefs, however, it is to be obferved that, befides 
the delay of ftools, there is another circumftance to be taken 
notice of, which is, that whenever ftools are delayed, it is pro- 
bable that there is efpecially a flownefs in the action of the 
great guts, by which a larger proportion of faeces is accumu- 
lated there, and acquire alfo a greater degree of firmnefs and 
hardnefs; whence they are often voided with difficulty and 
pain, and thereby give occafion to many diforders in the low- 
er inteftines, and even in the whole fyftem. This is what we 
name a ftate of coftivenefs, and which generally depends upon 
the flownefs of the periftaltic motion, and upon what is the 
confequence of this, the increafed bulk and hardnefs of the 
faeces. 

This ftate generally indicates the ufe of cathartics of one 
kind or other ; and in order to be guided in the conduct of 
thefe, we judge it to be proper here to enquire more particu- 
larly into th*e caufes of this ftate. The firft we would affign 
is the weaknefs of the periftaltic motion; and accordingly it 
is obferved that a flow belly is often attended with other maths 
of that weaknefs. and on that account occurs very frequently 
in the female fex, who are often of a flow belly, and fuffer 
many inconveniencies from it. 

Another caufe of a coitive habit is of a contrary kind, 
and depending upon the vigour and rigidity of the alimentary 
canal. In this ftate, as fome degree of torpor always attends 
ftrength, fo the contents of the inteftines are moved more 
llowly onwards ; but at the fame time the concoclion, if I 
may ufe the expreffion, of the aliments, is more completely 
performed, and probably a fmaller proportion of faeces is pro- 
duced. At the fame time alfo, as the abforptioa of the more 
Vol.. II. U u liquid 
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liquid parts is more completely performed, a fmaller propor- 
tion of faeces are depofited in the great guts, and thatalfo in a 
drier Mate: from both of which circumftances we may under- 
stand why, in rigid and robuit perfons, a coftivenefs fo com- 
monly takes place. 

Nearly the fame cafe with this, feems to be that of hy- 
pochondriac or melancholic perfons ; in whom, with rigid vif- 
ceia, there is a preternatural torpor in the motions of the 
whole fyftem, and particularly in the inteftinal canal. 

Upon this fubjecr, we judge it proper to mention fome 
other caufes of coilivenefs. One of which may be a deficien- 
cy of bile, which we fuppofe to be a chief means of fupport- 
ing the motion of the inteftines downwards. We cannot in- 
deed always perceive when this occurs; but that it may occur, 
we prefume from the cafe of a jaundice, which is commonly 
attended with a flow belly. 

Although we cannot always perceive the deficiency of 
bile, or of pancreatic liquor, to be the caufe of coftivenefs, 
we can with probability, as a caufe of it, affign the abftraftion 
of the other inteflinal fluids. This we fuppofe muftneceffari- 
Jy happen from an increafed perforation, which I have more 
frequently obfeivedfrom any veryconftant mode of geftation 
than from bodily exercife; and it is in this manner that I 
would account for the eftecls of the conftant geftation in fail- 
ing in producing coftivenefs, which fo generally happens to 
perfons at fea. 

To the caufes of coftivenefs arifmg from the ftate of the 
fyftem, I have but one other to add ; and that is, any consider- 
able compreflion of the inteftines which I have.had occafion 
to obferve from a fteatomatous tumour of the omentum, and 
which alio happens fo frequently from the compreflion of the 
uterus in pregnant women. 

We have now mentioned the fcveral caufes of preternatu- 
ral flownefs in the motion of the inteftines which may indi- 
cate the ufe of cathartics ; and I have alfo fifid they are indi- 
cated when the paffage of the contents is entirely interrupted. 
It is well known that this happens when any portion of the 
inteftines is affected with a fpafmodic arid a fomewhat perma- 
nent conftriction. As this is commonly attended with pain, 
it gives the difeafe named Cholic; and this, with fome other 
obftruclions which we cannot clearly afcertain, require the 
ufe of cathartics ; but without entering into the nature of 
thefe particular aliments, which cannot be properly done here, 
1 cannot fay more en the fubjecl in this place. 

Afte.i 
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After mentioning thefe operations of cathartics upon the 
inteftines themfelves, we proceed to mention the effects of 
their operation upon the other parts of the fyftem. 

The firft of thefe to be mentioned is the evacuation and 
diminution of the fluids that takes place with refpeft to the 
whole fyftem. The great length of the inteftinal canal, hold- 
ing generally in its cavity a 'quantity of liquid matter, and 
therefore this alone, when carried out more fuddenly by the 
operation of cathartics, may often afford a large evacuation ; 
but when it may be prefumed that the cathartics at the fame 
time excite all the excretions by which liquids are commonly 
poured into the inteftines, as bile, pancreatic juice, ordinary 
exhalation, and the effufion of mucus ready to be poured out, 
it will be evident that cathartics even by a moderate ftimulus 
applied, may occafion a very large evacuation and diminu- 
tion of the fluids of the body ; and this more confiderably as 
the ftimulus applied to the moving fibres of the inteftines is 
flronger. 

Consequently it is obvious, that the evacuation by 
flool may be fo large as to diminifh the quantity of fluids in 
the whole fyftem; and therefore, that whenever fuch a dimi- 
nution is indicated, it may be obtained by the ufe of fuch medi- 
cines : and I need not fay that particularly by this means any 
preternatural increafe of the activity, or of the aftive powers 
of the fyftem, may be thus greatly diminifhed. 

It is at the fame time however to be remarked, that al- 
though by purging a great debility of the fyftem may be in- 
duced, it may not produce any great evacuation of the fan- 
guiferous fyftem. A large evacuation by ftool may fometimes 
be merely of the contents for the time prefent in the inteftines, 
and therefore not drawn from the hdood-veffels; and though 
the evacuation may be ftill larger by what is drawn from the 
mucous follicles, this we know may be very copious from the 
matter contained^ in the follicles themfelves, without much 
liquid being drawn from the blood-veflels. The evacuation 
indeed may alfo be increafed by what is drawn from the arte- 
ries by the exhalent veffels ; but as this muft be drawn off 
flowly in very divided portions, it can have little effecl:, and 
at leaft no fudden effect, in the depletion of the fnaguiferous 
fyftem , and from the whole it will appear, that the evacuation 
by ftool may be very large, without much effecl; in taking off 
the tenfion and tone of the blood-velfels. In this refpecl, in- 
deed, it feems to fall far fhort of the powers of blood-letting, 
though this be contrary to the common opinion, and even 

contrary 
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contrary to the pra&ice of Sydenham : but accordingly we 
have not found purging to be of very great effedk in taking off 
the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyflem. 

Beside the general evacuation ofthe whole fy Hem, purging 
is powerful in changing the dillribution of the blood into the 
feveral parts of it. 

The circumnances according to which the dillribution of 
the blood is made into the feveral parts of the fyflem, we fnp- 
pofe to be commonly known, and to this effecl:, that if an 
evacuation is made from one fet of veffels, the afflux of fluids 
will be increafed in thefe, and that the afflux into other parts 
of the fyflem will at the fame time be diminifhed. Upon this 
principle it will be readily underftood, that if the afflux of 
fluids in the defcending aorta is increafed, as it mufl be by 
purging, the afflux mult in fome proportion be diminifhed in 
thole veffels which carry the blood 10 the head. By this the 
quantity and impetus of the blood in the veffels of the head 
muft be diminifhed by purging ; and hence it is that this ope- 
ration of cathartics has been often found fo ufeful in the 
difeafes of the head. 

It has been commonly fuppofed that purging, by drawing 
from the fuperior parts, may be of ufe alfo in the difeafes of 
the thorax, and in feveral circumftances it may poflibly be 
fo ; but practitioners have frequently obferved, that in the 
inflammatory difeafes of the lungs, purging has not been fo 
ufeful as might be cxpefted. It is probably owing to this, 
that by emptying the fyftem of the defcending aorta, no con- 
fiderable derivation can be made from the bronchial arteries, 
in the extremities of which the inflammations of the lungs are 
fcated. 

Many circumftances (how that there is a balance in the 
diftribution of the blood between the external and internal 
parts, fo that they mutually increafe or diminifh one another. 
We have fhov/n above that the incre-ife of perfpiration ab- 
stracts the fluids that fhould be poured into the inteflines; and 
it has been frequently obferved, that, an obftru£led perfpiration 
has occafioned a diarrhcea. If this change of diftribution, 
therefore, is in general the nature of the ceconomy, it will be 
rcadih underftood why purging, by increafing the afflux of 
blood to the internal, fhould diminifh that to the external 
parts, or to the fur face of the body, and that it fhould there- 
fore have confiderable effects in many cutaneous difeafes. — 
Whenever thefe depend upon any inflammatory determination 
to the fur face of the body, purging may be a remedy for them ; 

and 
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and when it is forefeen that in certain difeafes fuch an inflam- 
matory determination to the ikin is to arile, and according to 
its violence to aggravate the difeafe, it will be evident that 
purging, by moderating or taking off that determination, may 
render the difeafe more moderate. This I take to be the 
foundation of the practice of purging in the approach and be- 
ginning of the fmall-pox; and I have no doubt that this, in 
concurring with other meafures, contributes to the mildnefs 
of the difeafe. 

Pu rging therefore may be of ufe in cutaneous affections; 
and phyficians have very univerfally employed this remedy in 
thofe cafes, but often very improperly, as they have not attend- 
ed to this, that cutaneous affections are often purely topical, 
and unconnected with any general ftate of the fyilem, and 
therefore not to be cured by remedies chiefly affecting this. — 
And upon this occafion I cannot help taking notice that phy- 
ficians have confidered purging too much as a means of eva- 
cuating acrimony diffuied over the whole fyftem; and as cu- 
taneous eruptions were commonly confidered as a mark of 
this, fo, upon a doubly falfe principle, cathartics have been 
more frequently employed in thefe affections than they ought 
to have been. 

There is ftill another effect of cathartics and of purging 
to be mentioned. As in every cavity of the body there is an 
exhalation and inhalation, or abforption, conftantly going on, 
it is prefumed that there is fome balance conftantly preferved 
between the fecretory and abforbent powers ; fo that if the 
former are increafed, the latter will befoalfo: and therefore, 
that when the fecretions are upon occafion much increafed, 
the action of the abforbents may be particularly excited. — 
This explains why purging often excites the action of the ab- 
forbents, to take up more copioufly the fluids that were other- 
wile ftagnant in the adipofe membrane or other cavities of 
the body, and thereby often proves a cure of dropfy. 

These are the different and ordinary effects of cathartics, 
and they are commonly the effects of them as taken in by the 
mouth- But, before going further, it is proper to obferve that 
there are two other ways in which they are applied; The one is, 
by applying or anointing them on the teguments of the lower 
belly; and the other is, by applying them to the inteftinum 
reitum either by injecting them in a liquid form into the ca- 
vity, or by applying them in a folid form to the extremity of 
that inteftinc. 

The 
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The firft of thefe praclifes has been formerly employed, and 
for ought 1 know may, upon certain occafions, be again 
tried ; but the uncertainty of the dofe has made me doubt of 
its propriety: and prevented my ever trying it. 

The fecond means, or the ufe of glyfters, is often a necef- 
fary, and very often an ufeful, practice ; and the medicines 
molt proper to be employed in it {hall be mentioned hereafter, 
as (hall alfo thole fit for fuppofuories ; though I hold thefe to 
be feldom either very ncceliary or very ufeful. 

PARTICULAR CATHARTICS. 

MlTIORA. 

I have begun with thefe, which I confider is ftriclly the 
Laxaniia, making, in the kn(s I have explained above, that 
is, in their manner of operating, one clafs of Cathartics. Of 
particulars I have fet down firit the 

FilUCTUS AciDO DULCIS RECENTIS. 

As all of thefe contain a quantity of fugar, and fome of 
them in large proportion, it may be a queftlon, whether their 
laxative quality may not be afcribed entirely to this. And it 
is not obvious that the acid joined can contribute to that 
quality ; but it feems to appear from experience, that thefe 
fruits which have an acid joined to their fugar, are truly more 
laxative than the more fimple fweets. 

The reafon of this effecr. of acidity is not very evident ; 
but it may perhaps be explained in this manner : We know 
that the aliments, as they pafs out of the ftomach, are com- 
monly more or lcfs acid; but by being mixed with the bile 
in the duodenum, have this acidity corrected or involved, fo 
as hardly to appear afterwards in the other parts of the fyitem; 
and accordingly large quantities of acid may be fometimes 
taken into the body, without fhowing any laxative effe&s : 
But there are conflagrations which lead us to believe, that the 
power of the bile in corre&ing acidity, has its limits, and to 
judge at the fame time, that an over proportion of acidity, 
joined with the bile, forms a mixture that is confiderably 
Jaxative. 

This renders it doubtful whether the laxative effefts of 
our fummer fruits are to be afcribed to the fimple combina- 
tion of acid and fweet ; or if always to a mixture of bile with 
an over proportion of acid, either as taken in, or as acquired 
by fermentation in the ftomach. We find it difficult to judge 

in 
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in this matter ; but find it may commonly be done by the pro- 
portion in which the acid prevails in the aliment taken in, by 
the quantity of this taken in, and efpecially by the ftate of the 
flomach, known from other circumftances to be more or lefa 
difpofed to an acefcent fermentation. 

After this general difcuffion, we may fpeak more clear- 
ly of particulars. 

The firfl mentioned are the Fructus recentes. Thefe may 
be confidered as conltantly laxative ; but they are alimentary 
matters, frequently taken in without mowing any laxative ef- 
fects : and though in coftive habits they may be advifed to 
be taken in more largely as aliments, they are hardly ever to 
be prefcribed as medicines ; becaufe the larger quantity in 
that cafe to be prefcribed will always be of uncertain effe£l:, 
and may as readily produce a diarrhoea as prove a proper cure 
of coftivenefs. 

A F T £ R this general obfervation, I need not fpeak of the feveral 
fpecies ; as the choice of thefe, fo far as they can be employ- 
ed in the cafe mentioned, may be learned from what was faid 
of them above when treated of as aliments. 

After the Fructus recentes, I have fet down the Fruttus 
Jtccatcc. Thefe alfo are certainly laxative, though not fo 
much as the recentes ; but they are employed with more fafe- 
ty, as deprived of their air : they are for the moft part lefs 
acefcent, and therefore lefs liable to have their acidity in ex- 
cefs ; but at the fame time it is to be obferved, that thefe 
fruits which have more acid in their compofition, are more 
laxative than thole more purely fweet ; and it is on this ac- 
count that dried prunes are constantly preferred to raifins. 

WlTH regard to all the dried fruits it is to be remarked, 
that they are more powerful when they have been boiled or 
otherwifeexpofed to a confiderableheat, than when taken in 
their raw ftate ; probably for this reafon, that being heated, 
much of their air is exhaled, fo that they are lefs liable to any 
excefs of fermentation. 

After the fruftus acido dulces, I have fet down the 

Cassia Fistuearis. 

This, in my opinion, is very much of the fame nature 
with the fruits mentioned : and I muft fav further, that I 
have not found much advantage in the ud of it ; and I believe 
(hat other praftitioners obferving the fame, has occafioned its. 
being now lefs ufed than formerly. It is now, indeed, hard- 
ly ever employed by itfclf, and almolt only as entering into 

fume 
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feme officinal compofnions, in which, however, we have nof 
perceived its peculiar utility. We have particularly tried it 
with manna ; but never found the effecls of it to be fuel) as 
Valisnieri alledges. It would certainly be proper for our 
country apothecaries to know that. the pulp cf prunes might 
be employed in the place of the more expenfive and preca- 
rious caffia. 

Tamarindus. 

This is a fruit containing with its fugar a large proportion 
of acid, which renders it fit for every purpofe for which the 
frutlus acido duices can be employed. It is particularly lax- 
ative, though not in a ftrong degree ; and it is moll ufeful 
when joined with thofe of the fweeter kind. The acidity of 
the tamarind renders thofe more agreeable; and both together 
lyedwith more fafety than the caffia or fruclus acido 
dulc, as the tamarind contains an acid of the nature of tar- 
tar, that renders it iefs liable to fermentation ; and we have 
found, that in our compofitions of Diacafiia, Leni- 
nil Infufio Tamarindorum, the tamarinds may be 
d mon largely than they have commonly been. 
The tamarinds are commonly imported into this country 
taken out of their pods in the Weft-Indies; 
and there is commonly added to them there a quantity of fu- 
which very much changes their ftate, and deftroys the 
of their acidity. It would certainly be very proper 
to have them always imported in the pods. 

After thefe acido duices, I have fet down what I think 
n to them, that is the Lac ebuLryatum, as containing a 
fweet and an acid combined ; by which it is certainly lax- 
e, though not very ftrongly, except when taken pretty 
ely. 
We cannot fo flriFtly put here the recent Serum la&is, 
which might be more properly put with the Dulcia, as its 
ordinary laxative efleft may be afcribed efpecially to the fu- 
gar it contains. As this fugar, however, or fomething elfe 
that milk contains, is fo quickly acefcent, they may be con- 
fidered as becoming readily fo in the ftomach, and therefore 
that its laxative qualities maybe fuppofed to depend upon its 
being an acido duicis. The flatulency which fo commonly 
attends its operation, and the previous boiling diminilhing its 
iaxative quality, are probable grounds of fuppofing it to act in 
confequence of fermentation. 

Here I was difpofed to fet down in my Catalogue fer- 
mented liquors of ail kinds, as I think they may all be con- 
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fidered as res acido dulces ; and, in my opinion, were it not 
for the large proportion of alcohol that is fometimes prefent 
in them, they would all Ihow a laxative power. According- 
ly, in the view of, their being laxatives, they are fometimes 
ordered more largely in diet ; but with refpe£l to them, there 
is an idiofyncrafy of particular perfons that regulates this mat. 
ter, infomuch that the fame wine proves aftringent to one 
perfon and laxative to another. With refpeft to wines, 
therefore, this idiofyncrafy is always to be confulted ; but I 
have hardly ever found it necefhuy with refpeft to malt-li- 
quors, which I judge to be in all perfons, upon the grounds 
above mentioned, more or lefs laxative. 

After the res acido dulces, 1 have let down the more am- 
ple fweets of fugar and honey ; which I maintain to be properly 
marked as laxatives; but all that was necelfary to be faid of 
them in that view has been faid already above, under the title 
of the Attenuantia Dulcia; and I now proceed to a fubje&that 
every one fuppofes to belong to this title of Laxantia. 

Manna. 

This is a part of the fugar fo univerfally prefent in vegeta- 
bles, and which exudes on the furface of a great number of 
them. When it exudes in a dry form, it is named Manna. — 
In this form it appears on the furface of a great number of 
different vegetables; but how far, as proceeding from differ- 
ent vegetables, it is different in its qualities, does not feem to 
me to be clearly afcertained. We are of opinion they arc very 
little, if at all, different. 

But however that may be, I can properly fpeak only of 
that fpecies employed in the practice of Britain, which is the 
manna exuding from, and concreting on the furface of, tbe 
Fraxinus ornus. The difference of this, as occurring from the 
feafon, manner, and circumftances in which it is collected, 
we mull leave to writers on natural hiftory and the materia 
medica, who have taken fome pains on this fubject : but as 
not having the opportunity of certain and exact information, 
I muft avoid it ; and I muff, to fpeak of its medicinal qualities, 
be fatisfied with taking for the fubjecl of my obfervations the 
purelt kind I am acquainted with. 

Mann a then, in its fenfible qualities, does not differ from 
fugar ; at lead I cannot difcover any peculiar tafle or acrimo- 
ny tl nark any difference, and only fome uncluofity 
and mildnefs that is fomewhat more than in refined fugar. 
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Nor does manna, in its chemical qualities, differ but in the 
flighted degree from fugar ; and therefore, if manna has any 
peculiar and medicinal qualities, we have not yet difcovered, 
in tueconllitution of it, upon what thefe depend. This would 
lead to fuppofe, that they are not confiderably different from 
thofe of fugar ; and we arc much difpofed to think that this 
is the real Ifate of the cafe. We dare not indeed deny the 
laxative powers of manna; but in employing it by itfelf we 
could never perceive them to be confiderable, and it i£ not 
eafy to efiimate its power in compounds. We have indeed 
feldom tried it fingly; but even when we did in children, we 
have been often dilbppointed. Though the laxative powers of 
manna are not confiderable, I believe them to be fuch to a 
certain degree; as, in the moft frequent employment of them 
along with neutral falts, 1 have thought that the manna em- 
ployed fupplied the dole that might otherwife have been re- 
quired of the neutral. 

After the Dulcia, I have fet down the Radices dulces, as 
thofe of thej/nrret, beet, carrot, Sec. as manifeflly containing 
a quantity of faccharine matter rendering them laxative. Af- 
ter thefe I have put the olera blanda, the chief of which is the 
lea, containing a confiderable quantity of faccharine 
matter difpofed to an acefcent fermentation ; and though not 
fo remarkable for thefe qualities, I would alfo mark here 
the leaves of the beet andjjnnage. All thefe, though employed 
in diet only, as they may be prescribed in larger quantity 
than ufual as laxatives, I thought it proper to fill up my lilt 
with every thing that might belong to this title. 

Laxantia Salina. 

These are the chief of the laxantia mitiora; and they 
differ both from the faccharine laxatives we have hitherto 
treated of, and from the purgatives we are to treat of here- 
after ; being more powerful than the former, but milder than 
the latter. The difference in comparing them we have en- 
deavoured above to point out and explaiu, and do not think it 
neceifary to repeat here any account of the difference of fti- 
mulus given to the inteliines by the one or the other; and 
therefore, fuppofing this explanation underltood, I proceed 
to confider particulars. 

Th B firft I consider is the fixed alkaline fait. The two fpe- 
cies of this are, I believe, nearly of the fame nature ; but thai 
intitled the Vegetable having been efpecially the fubjecf of my 
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obfervation, what I am to fay on fixed alkali will efpecially 
relate to that. 

This comes out fomewhat different from fome difference 
in the manufacture of it ; but I am not to take any notice of 
thefe differences, and muff be fuppofed to fpeak always of die 
fal tartari, or of the fal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis purificatus 
of our Edinburgh Difpenfatory. This fait, as it is in chemi- 
ftry, io in medicine it might be considered as a fubftance very 
different from the neutral falts: but its operation in the hu- 
man body is not fo much different as might be imagined; for 
it can hardly be thrown into a human ftomach without meet- 
ing there with as much acid as will convert it into a neutral ; 
fo that its operation afterwards mull be the fame with that of 
a neutral. From this view of the matter, I am uncertain how 
far the operation of the fixed alkali in the ftomach may be 
that of a fimple alkali, or how far k may be that of a neutral ; 
and therefore we mull be uncertain how far the virtues afcrib- 
ed to it by writers are to be conhdered as the effe&s of the one 
or of the other. As an alkali, it muft in the firft place act. as an 
abforbent, but its proving fuch converts it into a neutral ; fo 
that its laxative and diuretic effecls may entirely depend upon 
its being in this ftate. Its laxative powers have been com- 
mended, but I have never found them to be confiderable; 
and I fhould never think of exhibiting them with this in- 
tention. 

The diuretic effects of the fixed alkali we have frequently 
experienced; and if we have been alfo very frequently difap- 
pointed in this, we are not ready to conclude a want of power 
in the medicine. There is a great uncertainty in determining 
to the kidneys; and from this we are often difappointed in 
the effccls of powerful diuretics. With refpe6l to the fixed 
alkali, I muft obferve, as I have often done in practice, that 
I have never found it powerfully diuretic but when it is 
thrown in in large quantities. 

On this fubject. of" the fixed alkali, befides its laxative and 
diuretic powers, there is another afcribed to it, which I think 
it neceflary to take notice of; and that is, its power of dif- 
folving the fluids, or the concretions which may happen to be 
formed in them, which the French writers exprefs by the term 
of Fondant. Either for the fuppofing of this power, or of 
its effects, I can find no good foundation. I will not deny its 
having fome power in this way; but, as I obferved above, 
this in the mild alkali is very fmall ; and though, in its cauftic 
ftate, it may be fufficicntly powerful, this, in any quantity that 
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can be introduced into the body, cannot poffibly have any 
effect upon the quantity of fluids to which it is applied, and 
efpecially when it is confidered how much ot it mult be with- 
drawn by the acids of the ftomach. How much therefore, 
whether good or bad, may have been faid of the folvent power 
of alkalines in the mafs of blood, we hold it to be truly none 
at all. ^ 

After the fixed alkali, I am to fpeak of the infco^jfTe 
neutral. 

Tartar. 

This, in its rude ftate, may perhaps be employed; but 
we are acquainted with it only in its refined flate, when it is 
named the Cryjlals, or Cream of Tartar. 

Tins confifts, for a great part, of the vegetable fixed alka- 
li, fuperfaturated with a quantity of an acid which, though in 
the main, of the nature of the vegetable acid, has however, 
fomething peculiar, which to me is not well ascertained ; 
but in the mean time, the confideration of it does not feem 
neceffary in any application of it to the purpofesof medicine. 

This fubjeft, the cryftals of tartar, has long been employ- 
ed as a laxative and gentle cathartic, and may be given from 
one diam to two ounces, according to the conftitution of the 
perfon to whom it is given, and to the operation intended by 
it. Under half an ounce, it is commonly a laxative only of 
moderate power; but given to an ounce or upwards, it often 
acts as a powerful purgative. 

Taun in a moderate dofe, in evacuating the interlines, 
and in producing all the effects of that, it has all the powers 
of the neutral falts, and is as ufeful an antiphlogiflic as any we 
can employ. In large dofes, however, without any inflam- 
matory fHmulus applied to the interlines, it acts like a purga- 
tive in exciting the aftion of the abforbents in every part of 
the fyftem, and that more powerfully than happens from the 
operation of any entirely neutral fait. I need hardly fay, that 
upon this operation of exciting the abforbents, ischiefly found- 
ed the late irequent ufe of the cryftals of tartar in the cure of 
dropfy. 

V. hen the cryftals of tartar are thrown into the body in 
fuch quantities as to operate little by flool, they pafs more rea- 
dily into the blood-veflels ; and even when thrown into the 
itomach more largely, they fometimes take the fame co 

they pafs to the urinary paflages, and promote 
the iecretion of mine fometimes very copioufly. I have, 
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however, been frequently difappointed of their diuretic effefts; 
and it is proper to be remarked by practitioners, that they do 
not readily take their courfe to the kidneys unlefs they are 
accompanied by a quantity of water, or watery fluid, thrown 
in at the fame time: and therefore, as Dr. Home has taught 
us, they are moft properly given in a liquid form. 

Sales Neutri. 

^JIESE are the laxatives or gentle cathartics mod general- 
ly employed. As they do all that can be effected by any eva- 
cuatio^from the inteltines, without a£ling ftrongly upon the 
moving fibres, they give no flimulus, or at leaft no inflamma- 
tory ftimulus, to the whole fyftem, and are therefore mod 
ufefully employed when any phlogiitic diathefis prevails in it. 

Tif.E whole of the neutral falts may be employed for thefe 
purpofes, but fome of them more conveniently than the 
others. 

That formed of the fixed acid of vitriol with the vegetable 
fixed alkali, from its being of difficult folution, is not a conve- 
nient medicine; but if the neutral be formed of the fulphure- 
ous, or volatile vitriolic acid, when it comes under the title of 
Sal Polychreftus, this, to perfons who can bear its odour, ta- 
ken from one dram to four, proves a very convenient laxa- 
tive. But I mufl remark here, that thole apothecaries mif- 
take the matter much who take therefiduumof the diftillation 
of Glauber's acid of nitre for the fal .polychreftus. 

The vitriolic acid with the follil alkali, gives the neutral 
named Glauber's Salt, in very frequent ufe ; and which 
indeed, on every occafion, ferves the purpofe of the neutrals. 

It is now well known, that fuch a neutral may be made of 
the vitriolic acid with either the foffil alkali or with magnefia 
alba ; and from every obfervation I can make, there feems to 
be no difference in the two compofitions for all the purpofes 
of a neutral fait. 

The nitrous acid with either of the alkalincs gi- es laxative 
neutrals; but they are not conveniently emplovedin practice, 
becaufe the quantity that is necelfary to be a laxative dofe is 
commonly very difagreeable to the ftomach. 

The muriatic acid gives neutrals which may be employed 
when largely diluted ; but to moft perfons the fait tafle is dif- 
eable, and large dofes are ready to excite an uneafy thirft, 
continues after the operation of the fait is over. 

The vegetable acids, either native or fermented, give neu- 
trals that may be employed ; but they are not very powerful, 
and therefore feldom conveniently ufed as laxatives. 

It 
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It is the acid of tartar that gives fome of the mofl conve- 
nient laxatives; and they are prepared by faturating the cry- 
frals with the quantitv of alkali neceffary to render the whole 
exactly neutral. For this purpofe, either the fixed vegetable 
or foffil alkali may be employed. The former gives the tarta- 
rum folubile, or alkali tartarifatum; and the latter gives the fal 
Rupellenfis, or natrum tartarifatum. The tartarum folubile is 
not eafily brought into a cryftalline ftate, or kept in a dry 
form ; whilft the fal Rupellenfis has not either of thefe difad- 
vantapes. It is of a lefs difagreeable tafte than almofr. any 
other neutral ; and as anfwering every purpofe fot which 
thefe can be required, I expecl: it will come to be very gene- 
rally employed. As the acid of tartar is of a weaker attraction 
than almofl any other acid, fo it may be often diflodged by 
the acid of the flomach, and this often renders the operation 
of the tartarum folubile Icfs certain, as the combination of the 
alkali with the acid of the ftomach is a lefs powerful laxative ; 
but the fal rupellenfis is not liable to this difadvantage, as the 
acid of the flomach combined with the foffil alkali is Hill a to- 
lerably powerful laxative. 

* Under this title of the neutral laxatives, it is proper to 
mention the magnefia alba, which I have inferted into my ca- 
talogue. It is an earthy fubftance, of itfelf inert ; but meeting 
with acids in the flomach, has the fame operation with neu- 
trals. It is not neceffary to fay any thing here of its preparation 
or adminiftration, as both are now commonly well underflood. 

After the neutrals, I have fet down the faline mineral 
waters, which are certainly to be reckoned amongfl the laxan- 
tia, a id are indeed often employed as fuch with all the effecls 
of the artificial neutrals. To render my work complete, I 
fhould have treated of thefe mineral waters ; but neither my 
Icifure, nor the fize to which my work muft be confined, 
could admit of fuch a treatife : and it did not feem neceffary 
as there sre fome very good works on the fubjeel: in every bo- 
nv's hands. I muft not however difmifs the fubjeel without 
tir.e obfevvation. 

VNY mineral waters have more effecl as laxatives than 
t be expefted from the quantity of faline matter they con- 
rain ; which fhows, that a quantity of water accompanying 
jfoefe faits, contributes to their operation ; which leads to this 
Jeffon, that the artificial neutral falts may have their powers 
and effects always improved by being exhibited with a large 
quantity of water. 

I have now mentioned the feveral fubflances which, by 
the degree of force they commonly exert, as well as by the 
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nature of their operation, areintitled ftrictlyto the appellation 
of Laxatives; and I Blight now proceed toconfider thofe fub- 
ftances which may be as ftrictly named the purgatives. 
But I have fet down in my catalogue feveral fubftances that 
will not properly arrange under either title, or fuch as I , am 
uncertain whether to refer to the one or to the other, but 
which muft not be kept entirely out of the fight of the prac- 
titioner. 

Of thefe, which by the force they exert may be confidered 
as laxatives, though their manner of operating be very differ- 
ent, I would mention the oka blanda, whether obtained by 
exprefTion from vegetables, or in the form of butter from the 
milk, of animals. 

Tri f.sk, I have faid, enter into the compofition of the chyle 
and animal fluid: but this happens when taken in to a certain 
quantity only; for if that is greater than can be properly uni- 
ted with the other fluids, a part of fuch oil muft remain and pafs 
along the inteftines in iw feperate ftate. In this ftate it ap- 
pears, from experience, that it contributes to promote the eva- 
cuation by (tool. How it does this I am not ready to ex- 
plain ; but its doing fo wa3 enough for me to give thefe oils% 
a place in my catalogue. I knew a perfon who frequently 
required a laxative, and the laxative commonly employed 
was from half an ounce to an ounce of the pulp of caffia, 
with an ounce of the oil offweet almonds: but on feveral 
occafions, it was found that the pulp would not anfwer the 
purpofe without the oils being at the fame time employer!. 
In another initance, I have had occafion to obferve the lax- 
ative power of oily matters. A perfon was advifed to take 
as a medicine, every morning, four ounces of frefh butter ; 
and the effect was conftantly to give a ftool or two more 
than ufual. 

After thefe oily matters ; I choofe to mention what has 
fome affinity with thefe, the Jap all? us hifpanus, or the purer 
kinds of white foap. 

This I have fet down in my catalogue in complaifance to 
the general opinion ; but, in my own, its power is never 
c onfiderable ; and when it does appear, it is upon a ground 
that practitioners do not commonly apprehend. I have had 
many inftances of perfons taking this foap to half an ounce 
or more every day, without its lhewing laxative effects ; and 
though it docs upon many occafions fhow thefe, it may, I 
think, be a queftion, by what quality it operates ? If the pureft 
foap be diffolved, as it may readily be in rectified fpirit of 
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wine, the fait commonly intermixed with the foap is left un- 
diffolved, and the diflblved foap, by a proper evaporation, 
mav be recovered in a dry form. 

In this flale the foap is mild and infipid ; and in my opini- 
on cannot give any irritation to the inteflines, or to any other 
the molt fenfible part of the body. 

We prefume therefore that foap is not a laxative; and if 
ever it appears to be fo, this I think mult be afcribed to the 
common fait, which, from the circumftances of the manufac- 
ture it always contains, I formerly gave a flnclure with re- 
fpe£r. to the ufe of foap in glyfters, and I have now another 
obfervation to offer. If foap, upon any occafion, come to be 
employed in nephralgic cafes, and, by proving laxative, fhould 
thereby limit the ufe of it more than might be defiied, the 
correction will be eafy. The foap, by the procefs above- 
mentioned, may be deprived of its common fait, and ftill re- 
main as fit for the cure of the nephralgia as ever, and more 
ufeful perhaps, as it may then be taken in much larger quan- 
tity than before. 

Two other fubftances yet remain to be mentioned as lax- 
atives ; which, by their degree of power, will from every 
body obtain that appellation, though their manner of operat- 
ing may be different. 

Sulphur. 

I AM not here to attempt the chemical hiflory of this fub- 
fta/ice, becaufe I can hardly make application of its various 
chemical treatment to the purpofes of medicine. Many of 
the preparations of fulphur promifeto be aclive with refpecl 
to the human body, and they undoubtedly are fo ; but the 
virtues that have been afcribed to ihem feem to me to be 
very uncertain ; and I have not been able, either from expe- 
rience or reflection, to afcertairi their proper ufe : and, in 
the mean time, I confider all powerful flimulants, that are 
not dire&ed by a nice and fcicntific choice, to be in the hands 
of the moft part of praQitioners more frequently mifchievous 
than ufeful. I do not judge myfelf fkilful enough to direft 
in this matter, and therefore avoid the fubjeft ; and I have 
introduced the title of fulphur here to confider it merely as a 
laxative. In this view, from half a dram to a dram of the 
flores fulphuris will feldom fail to give one flcol, and will 
fcldom give more. It has this operation without heating the 
body, and for the mofl part without griping the bowels. — 
Thefe circumftances render it a moft proper and convenient 
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laxative ; and were it not for the fetor that fometimes attends 
its operation and is ready to be diffufed in the air around, 
fulphur would be one of the mod agreeable laxatives that 
could be employed. As fulphur is not obvioufly foluble in 
the animal fluid, there is fome difficulty in accounting for its 
operation ; but however we may account for it, this is certain, 
that a laxative quality is in fome meafure extracted from it : 
and I would make this ufe of its being flowly diffolved to al- 
ledge, that it paffes through a great length of the inteftines 
with little action upon them, and at length afts only upon the 
great guts. This explains to me both its moderate operation 
and its particular and frequently obferved effect in relieving 
hemorrhoidal affections. 

Sinapi Album vel Nigrum. 

Though I have touched this fubjeft before, to give it 
taiore fully and clearly I muft repeat a little. 

This feed is employed as. a laxative in a peculiar manner. 
In its powdered (late it has laxative qualities ; but it cannot 
be employed in the quantity neceffary as a laxative without 
irritating the ftomach very much, and even occafionin'r vo* 
miting. It cannot therefore, in powder, be employed as a 
laxative, but by taking the feed in its entire and unbruifed 
ftate; and byfwallowing it in this ftate to a certain quantity, 
it feldom fails to prove laxative. Generally a table-fpoonful, 
or about half an ounce in weight, is the dofe which, taken 
once a day, keeps the belly regular, that is, produces one na- 
tural ftool every day. Sometimes, however, this is not 
enough ; and for the purpofe, the dofe muft either be increaf- 
ed, or that mentioned muft be taken twice a day. 

With refpeel to this, it has been apprehended that the 
feed taken, might be broken down in the ftomach, and there- 
fore in large quantity prove a dangerous dofe ; but I believe 
there is no ground for this, as I am perfuaded that the feed is 
never broken down in the ftomach, and I have known it to 
appear entire in the flools. I once knew a paralytic woman, 
into whom more than four ounces of muftard feed had been fuc- 
ceffively thrown, without any evacuation by ftool having hap- 
pened in the mean time. This, however, was afterwards 
produced, when the muftard feed came away feemingly in the 
fame quantity, and in the fame entire ftate in which it had 
been taken in. 

THOUGH from thefe accounts it appears that this feed is 

not broken down or dillblved in the ftomach, yet, from other 
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circumftances it is certain, that in the ftomach or inteflirres 
it gives out fome portion of its fubltance. That it gives a 
ftimulus to the fyfiem appears clearly from Bergius finding 
it to be ufeful in intermittent fevers. It is commonly alledg- 
ed, by our practitioners, to be ufeful in palfy and chronic 
l'heumatifm ; and its operation in the urinary paffages is 
commonly evident by its promoting the fecretion of urine. 

Two other fubftances arefet down under the title of Ca- 
thartica Mitiora ; but whether to be confidered as laxantia 
ltricle dicTa, we dare not determine. 

Amara. 

The effect of thefeas laxatives, and even as purgatives, in- 
terrupting the ufe of them in the cure of intermittent fevers, 
we have taken notice of above ; but it feems flill proper to 
infert them in our lift of cathartics here. 

They are feldom employed for this purpofe alone ; but I 
have known a ftrong infufion of chamomile, or a dram of the 
powder, employed with fuccefs : and I have frequently found 
.that when fenna was infufed in the infufum amarum, a lefs 
quantity of the fenna was necelfary for a dofe than in the 
fimple infufions of it. 

Next to the amara I have fet down the Bilis Animalium; 
and the analogy is from feveral confiderations fpecious : but 
I muft own, that without my being able to perceive the caufe 
cf it, I have never found the management that was necefTary 
to render this bile a proper laxative. In its dried ftate I have 
given pretty large dofes of it without any effeel: 

Balsamica. 

Here is an article which I have treated of before ; but I 
flill thought it proper to give it the place here which it cer- 
tainly ought to have among the Cathartica. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to be neceffary to repeat here what my readers 
can fo eafily take from the articles of Turpentine, Balfamum 
Capivi, and Guaiacum, relative to the laxative, or if you 
will, the purgative powers of thefe fubftances. 

II. CATHARTICA ACRIORA, 

sive PURGANTIA. , 

The diflinQion of thefe from the laxantia, not only by 
their degree of power, but efpecially by the nature of the 
ftimulus they give to the inteftines, 1 have explained above. 

The 
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The ftimulus of purgatives has been fuppofed fpecific with 
refpe£t to the inteftines, and particularly as thus diftinguifhed 
from emetics. This, with refpect to the fpecific nature of 
both emetics and purgatives, has been concluded fromthis,that 
thefe medicines, upon being injected into the blood-veflels of 
a living animal, have commonly operated by occafioning a 
vomiting or purging ; but this does not imply more than that 
thefe organs are liable to be affe&ed by any general diforder 
of the fyftem ; and that it depends upon any fpecific power 
in thefe fubftances, is contradicted by many other expe- 
riments. 

It is well known that every emetic, under a certain ma- 
nagement, can be rendered a cathartic, and every cathartic 
of a ftronger kind, or in a larger dofe, is ready to aft as an 
emetic. If a difference appears in their operation, it feems to 
me that it is a firfl application, and a greater folubility, that 
renders medicines more conftantly emetic. That the ftimulus 
of thefe medicines is not fpecific, appears clearly from hence, 
that they are ftimulant of every excretory to which they are 
applied ; and we have frequent inftances of their a£ting rea- 
dily as errhines when applied to the nofe. 

The ftimulus of purgatives has been commonly fuppofed 
to refide in their refinous parts ; but a comparifon of a few 
particulars will fhow this to be a miftake. 

Before entering upon my Catalogue of the Cathartica 
acriora, I muft obferve, that there are two or three articles 
which I judge to be properly belonging to the order of pur- 
gantia, though I have inferted them in the lift of the laxantia. 

These are the articles of Rofa, Viola, and Polypodium, 
which, by the moderate power of their operation, have been 
confidered as laxatives. But if there is any foundation for 
the diftin&ion I have eftablifhed, it will readily appear that 
the fubftances juft now mentioned have nothing in their con- 
ftitution that can lead us to confider them as laxantia ftritte 
dicla. They are certainly of the nature of purgatives, and 
fhould have been taken into the lift of this order : But as I 
did not take notice ot them in their place, I muft now fay of 
them, that their force is fo inconfiderable that they do not 
deferve our attention now, and that they might be entirely ne- 
glected in practice. 

Aloe. 

This is a medicine the molt frequently employed, and 
from the gentleneis of its operation, as commonly employed, 

it 
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it might be confidered as a laxative ; but by the nature of its 
ilimulus, which often appears, it is undoubtedly a purgative. 

There are two fpecies of the aloes in ufe ; one named the 
Socotorine ; the other commonly named the Hepatic, but more 
properly by the place from whence it is the moft frequently 
imported, Barbaden/is. 

These two fpecies are fuppofed to be fomewhat different 
in their qualities, and the former generally fuppofed to be the 
more excellent. It is certainly a purer fubflance, of more 
agreeable flavour, and giving more elegant tin&ures; but 
whether for medicinal ufe it has any more valuable quality, 
may, I think, be doubted. Both the fpecies are nearly of the 
fame conflitution, the proportion of refinous and gummy 
parts being nearly the fame in each; and although there was 
fome difference in thefe refpecTs, it does not appear to be well 
determined what difference that would make in the medicinal 
qualities. 

When the London College formerly prefcribed the fepa- 
ration of the refin and gum of aloes, they feem to have thought 
the virtue of thefe two parts to be confiderablv different ; but 
by their omitting this preparation in their laft edition, they 
feem to have changed their mind. I do not indeed know of 
any experiments which clearly determine this matter ; and what 
is more, I do not know of any decifive experiments which 
cflablifh the excellency of the Socotorine aloes above that of 
Barbadces. 

L formerly prafclifed at Glafgow, at the port of which 
the Barbadoes aloes is chiefly imported, and where, therefore, 
I had occafion to fee it much employed ; but I do not remem- 
ber any inftances of its failing of the effects commonly expect- 
ed from aloeiic medicines. By the beft information I can 
get, our apothecaries at prefent, though they employ the So- 
cotorine for their tinclures, yet whenever aloes is to be em- 
ployed in a folid form, they conftantly employ the Bar- 
badenfisj and 1 doubt if any practitioner complains of the 
change that is put upon his prefcription. But palling this 
ute about the two fpecies, I proceed to mention the effe£ts 
to be expefted from the one or the other, and fhall fpeak of 
them under the general title of Aloes. 

This is chiefly employed merely as a medicine to keep the 
belly regular ; and it hardly ever does more than produce one 
ilool, which feems to be merely an evacuation of what may be 
fuppofed to have been prefent for the time in the great inte- 
fti.,es. It is remarkable that it does this in a very fmall dofe. 

I have 
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I have known innumerable inftances of perfons who very 
conftantly obtained this effect, from one or two grains of 
aloes; and it is equally remarkabie, that though the dole is 
increafed to ten times the quantity, theefft;£t is much the fame. 
I have found that hardly any dofe under twenty grains will 
procure a liquid (tool, and when it happens, it is always with 
pain and griping ; from whence we conclude, that though 
aloes is more fit than any other laxative or purgative for dis- 
charging the prefent contents of the inteftines, it is never a 
medicine fit for producing any large or liquid evacuation. 

With refpect to its ordinary operation, Dr. Lewis has 
alledged that its effe£ls are more permanent than thofe of any 
other purgative : but this we can hardly admit of ; for we 
commonly find, that notwithftanding the ufe of aloes, the 
Hate of coflivenefs will return at its ufual period, and that 
it is often neceffary to anticipate this by the ufe of the aloetic. 

Upon this fubjecl: of the employment of aloes, two reflec- 
tions are to be made : One is, that as aloes does not procure 
liquid {tools, and difcharges only the contents of the great in- 
teftines, it is probable, that though, from caufes not well un- 
derftood, it acts hardly upon the fmaller inteftines, and almoft. 
only upon the greater; and which may alfo be prefumed from 
the flownefs of its operation, which is hardly in lefs than tea 
or twelve hours after its exhibition. 

From this, my fecond reflection arifes, and is, that as aloes 
operates efpecially upon the inteftinum rectum, there may be 
a foundation for the common opinion of its producing he- 
morrhoidal affe&ions ; and from the large and frequent ufe of 
aloes, I have had inftances of fuch effects : but we muft at the 
fametime obferve, that from the moderate ufe.it is not a frequent 
accident, and does not lead to that nicety which fome practi- 
tioners exprefs with refpeft to the ufe of aloes. I have known 
inftances of its fafety even in hemorrhoidal perfons ; and I am 
perfuaded that hemorrhoidal affections are produced by a 
coftive habit, and its circumftances above explained, much 
more frequently by the ufe of aloes. 

After mentioning thefe operations of aloes in the inte- 
ftines, we would inquire after its operation in the blood-vef- 
fels; and it has been a common opinion that it diflblves or 
increafes the fluidity of the whole mafs: and Dr. Lewis al- 
ledges that this appears in the blood drawn from perfons ufing 
aloetics. This, however, appears to me improbable. We 
have frequently fccn the blood drawn from perfons ufing a 
good deal of aloes, and never could difcover any change of 
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its confidence; and if we can truft to the experiments of 
Schvvenke, aloes added to the blood drawn out of the veins 
feems to coagulate rather than todifTolve it : and whatever may 
be in this, I would maintain that the quantity of aloes taken 
in, can hardly have any fenfible effe£r. on the whole mafs of 
blood. 

The common opinion, however, has prevailed; and it is 
alledged, that by its diflblving power it proves an emmena- 
gogue, and is hurtful in all morbid haemorrhagies. Of the 
latter, however, I have no experience ; and mull fay farther, 
that I have Seldom found the emmenagogue powers of this 
fubilance. If ever there be any appearance of fuch a power, 
it is probably to be afcribed rather to its operation on there6turn 
communicating a ftitnulus to the veffels of the uterus, than to 
its aftion on the mafs of blood. 

On the operation of aloes, I have only further to add, that 
even when it is not to aft as a purgative, it has an acHon upon 
the ftomach. As it is a bitter, this will be readily admitted ; 
and I have frequently found it to be an antifpafmodic, in re- 
lieving pains of this organ. 

These are the operations of aloes, and I am next to fpeak 
of the forms in which it is employed : And my firfl obferva- 
tion is, that aloes acls as readily in fubflance as in any foluti- 
on, and therefore this is never to be praclifed but for the fake 
of more convenient exhibition : and we have commonly found 
it operate in fubftance in a fmaller dofe than in the vinutn 
aloeticum. It is remarkable that aloes hardly receives im- 
provement by any addition, and our vulgar find as much ef- 
fetf. from the aloes alone as from the pilulae aloeticae. We 
are however of opinion, that fome benefit is obtained by fome 
divifion of the aloes before it is taken into the body, and that 
the extracl of gentian is properly enough employed ; but I am 
perfuaded that the Edinburgh College have not done rightly 
in withdrawing the whole of the fal polychreftus from the 
aioetic pill. 

In the pilulae ruff, the mvrrh may be ufeful in dividing 
the aloes; but we hold the addition of the faffron to be infig- 
nifirant : and we are certain that though this is added, the 
pilu'ae run", in the fame quantity, never does more than the 
aioetic pill. 

Several practitioners have thought of adding rhubarb to 
aloes, but to no good purpofe that I can perceive. Aloes, 
as we have fcA, operates in a very fmall dofe; but rhubarb 
hardly ever does ; and therefore, in the pilulse ftomachiae 
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Ph. Ed. the rhubarb feems to be an ufelefs addition ; and I 
can aflert from experience, that thefe pills never a6t but in 
proportion to the aloes they contain, and never more ftrongly 
or certainly than the fame quantity of aloes taken in the aloetic 
pill. We are of opinion alfo that the rhubarb in the elixir 
facrum is an ufelefs addition ; and I know from experience, 
that a brandy tinclure of aloes, to which fome aromatic is 
added, does as much as can be expe&ed or is ever obtained 
from the elixir facrum. 

We are of opinion that the aloes is never properly joi-ied 
with the draftic purgatives, as is done in the pilulae colocyn- 
thide cum aloe, and in the extraclum colcynthides compofitum: 
for if fuch a medicine is intended to produce a liquid evacu- 
ation, the aloes is fuperfluous; and if it is intended only to 
open the belly, the draflics are unnecefl'arv, 

The only aloetic I have now ro remark upon is the noted 
elixir proprietatis, introduced from a very bad authority; and 
the firft remark i have to offer is, that the faffron is an infig- 
nificant ingredient; and another remark to be made is, that 
upon account of the menltruum employed by the Edinburgh 
College, I have never thought of employing it as an evacu- 
ant : but I have employed it often with fuccefs in curing fpaf- 
modic pains of the Itomach : and for fuiting it better to this 
purpofe, the Edinburgh College feem to have improved it 
much, by the menflruum they have employed in their elixir 
aloes vitriolicum. 

Rhabarbarum. 

Muck pains has been taken to afcertain the fpecies of this 
genus that gives the root which the phyficians of Britain have 
confidered as the fpecies of greatelt value, and fuch as has been 
imported under the name of Turky Rhubarb. Whether ttyis 
may be exaclly determined or not, I cannot clearly judge; and 
in the mean time, I do not think it neceffary to profecute the 
matter farther with any anxiety, as we have now got the 
feeds of a plant whofe roots, cultivated in this country, fhow 
all the properties of what we confidered as the moll genu- 
ine and valuable rhubarb ; and which, properly cultivated and 
dried, will, I believe, in time fuperfede the importation of 
any other. 

The qualities of this root are that of a gentle purgative; 
and fo gentle that it is often inconvenient, by real'on of the 
bulk of the dofe required, which in adults mult be from half a 
dram to a dram. When given in a large dole it willoccafion fome 
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griping, as other purgatives do; but it is hardly ever heating 
to the fyftem, or fhows the other effc&s of the more drailic 
purgatives. 

The purgative quality is accompanied with a bittern efs, 
which is often ufeful in reftoring the tone of the flomach when 
it has been loft; and for the mod part its bitternefs makes it 
fit better on the ftomach than many other purgatives do. Its 
operation joins well with that of the neutral laxatives: and 
both together operate in a leffer dofe than either of them 
would do fingly. 

Some degree offtypticity is always evident in this medi- 
cine ; and as this quality acts when that of the purgative has 
ceafed, fo in cafes of diarrhoea, when any evacuation is pro- 
per, rhubarb has been confidered as the mod proper means to 
be employed. I muft however remark here, that in many ca- 
fes of diarrhoea no further evacuation than what is occafioned 
by the difeafe is neceffary or proper, and therefore the vulgar 
practice of employing rhubarb in every cafe of this difeafe, 
appears to me to be very injudicious. 

The ufe of it however in many cafes of diarrhoea may be 
proper ; but analogy has by a grofs miftake transferrd it to the 
cafe of dyfentery, to which its purgative quality is not well 
fuited, as a large and improper dofe of it is neceffary ; and its 
aftringent quality, if it takes place, muft certainly be hurtful. 

The ufe of rhubarb in fubftance, for keeping the belly re- 
gular, for which it is frequently employed, is by no means 
proper, as the aftringent quality is ready to undo what the 
purgative had done; but I have found that the purpofe menti- 
oned may be obtained by it, if the rhubarb is chewed in the 
mouth, and no more is fwallowed than what the falivahas dif- 
folved. In that cafe it appears to me that the aftringent quali- 
ty is not largely extracted, and therefore the cathartic will ope- 
rate as required : and I muft remark, that in this way employ- 
ed, it is very ufeful to dyfpeptic perfons. Analogous to this 
is the ufe of rhubarb in folution ; in which it appears to me 
that the aftringent quality is not fo largely extracted as to 
operate fo powerfully as when the rhubarb was employed in 
fubftance. 

Wateh extracts the purgative quality of rhubarb very 
readily, but does not extract it fo powerfully as to allow the 
dofe to come into a fmall bulk; and therefore the infufion in 
water is chiefly adapted to the ufe of children. Wine hardly 
extracts it more powerfully ; and both Colleges have given 
up the ufe of this menikuum. The only ufeful folution is 

that 
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that made by brandy, which, if the tafte can he reconciled to 
it, is rendered better by the bitters added in the tinctura rhei 
amara, Ph. Ed. ; but the bitters will hardly make up for the 
rhubarb being in leflcr proportion than the tinctura rhei dul- 
cis. 

For the ufe of rhubarb joined with aloes, either in a liquid or 
in a folid form, I have faid enough above in the article of aloes : 
and here, to the young practitioner I would remark, that the 
dofe of rhubarb is for the moft part too bulky to come into 
the form of pills. 

The ufe of rhubarb in the alimentary canal, as a purgative, 
a bitter, and in fome circumftances as an aftringent, may be 
underftood from what has been faid ; and whether its opera- 
tion in other parts of the fyflem is to be mentioned, fecms 
doubtful. 

By its colouring the urine, it appears to pafs in part by the 
kidneys; but I have not perceived it to have any particular 
effect there : and particularly, though I have often attended to 
it, I could never find that it promoted in any degree the fecie- 
lion of urine. 

It has been faid to operate upon the liver, and to be ufe- 
ful in jaundice ; but I cannot find any foundation for this ei - 
ther in theory or practice; and I believe the opinion has ari- 
fen entirely from the ridiculous doclrine of fignaturcs. 

It has been fuppofed that rhubarb may be a tonic with re- 
fpeft to the whole fyflem, or to particular parts of it ; and ac- 
cordingly it has been alledged to have been ufeful in diabetes ; 
but our experiments here do not at all confirm this. 

It has been alfo reprefented as ufeful in the fluoralbus : 
but we have had no experience in confirmation of this, and 
cannot find it probable that the quantities employed fhould, 
either by their tonic or aftringent power, be of any fervicc. 

POLYGALA SEN Els. A. 

This is a medicine introduced about fixty years ago; and 
as a new medicine, was then much commended for its great, 
and lingular power: but the efteem of it has fince fallen very 
much. I have put it into the catalogue of purgatives, as this 
is the only operation of it that is constantly very evident; and 
perhaps all its other virtues depend upon this. Some differ- 
ence is alledged to be between the bark and the woody part of 
this root, and the latter is alledged to be quite inert. We be- 
lieve this to be well founded ; but the fize of the root, as im- 
ported into this country, has not allowed us to attend to this ; 
.II. £z and 
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and in (he fmallcr twigs we have conftantly taken the two 
parts together. 

It has been employed in powder, in a wine infufion, and 
in decoction in water ; and the lall is the mofl frequently in 
life. The powder may be given from twenty to forty grains 
as a purgative; but it is very ready to excite vomiting, and 
thereby prevent its purgative operation; which has occafioned 
the decoction to be moil frequently ufed. This is made by 
boiling an ounce of the root in a pound and a half of water 
till it is reduced to a pound; and of this a table-fpoonful or 
two is given every hour till it operates by itool : This it com- 
monly does after fix cr feven dofes; producing three, four, or 
mote ftools; and this opeiaticn is repeated every day, or eve- 
ry fecond cav; till the difeafe is cured. It frequently, at the 
fame h its purgative, fhows its diuretic effefts ; and fre- 

quently, when large dofes can be admitted, it excites a very 
free fweat. 

medicine was at fir ft introduced as a cure for the bite 
of the rattle-foake, and by a fuppofed analogy was propofed as 
a remedy for pleurify and peripneumony. It was accordingly 
for feme time very much employed in America; and for its 
I effef^s in ihefe difeafes, we had from America, France, 
other countries, many ftrong teftimonies ; but of late thefe 
have not been tepeated, and 1 never knew of any infiances in 
.cunti) in which it fucceeded, or indeed of its being truft- 
ed to without blood-letting. With refpefct to the ufe of it at 
prefent in France, it mav be obferved, that Mr. Likutaud, 
i of the inllammatio pectoris, has not once men- 
tioned its uk ; and in his fecond volume, where he was oblig- 
ed to mention it as an article of the materia -medica, he has 
. liowing paragraph: " A nonnullis primi fabfdla laudatur 
'■ in cachexia et hydrope ; nee defunt qui illam pro egregio 
"refolvente in pulmonum phlogofi deprsedicent, penes quos 
"Jttfides." 

1 he analogy from its fuppofed powers in inflammatory dif- 
eafes has occafioned its being employed in rheumatifm ; and 
we have had fopie infiances of its being ufeful, efpecially 
where it operated by producing fweat. 

[R. Boovart of the Academy of Sciences, found the 
fenelu to be a cure of dropfy, and we have had fe-veral infian- 
ces of iis efficacy when employed [o, as in the manner above 
mentioned, to operate both by fiool and urine; but it has alfo 
in many infiances iailed : and as a naufeous medicine, which 
the ftomach does not eafily bear in the neceifary quantity, it 
has not been often employed. 

Genista. 
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Genista. 

Though very little in ufe, I have inferted this in my Ca- 
talogue from my own experience of it. I found it firft in 
ufe among our common people ; but I have fince prefcvibed 
it to fome of my patients in the manner following; I order 
half an ounce of frefh broom tops to be boiled in a pound of 
water till one half of this is confumed, and of this decoftiou 
I give two table-fpoonfuls every hour, till it operates by ffool, 
or till the whole is taken. It feldom fails to operate both by 
flool and urine ; and by repeating this exhibition every day, or 
every fecond day, fome dropfies-havebeen cured. 

Thk cincres geniftae, though employed by Sydenham 
and many others, h^ve no advantage over other fixed alka- 
line falts. * 

Sambucus et Ebulus. 

• We put thefe together as fpecies of the fame genus, and of 
very fimilarvirtues. I have hardly been acquainted with them 
in practice, but my refpeft for Dr. Sydenham engages me 
to give them a place here. 

He has told us that a decoction of the middle bark of this 
tree operates both upwards and downwards, evacuating a 
great quantity of water both by flool and urine ; and by that 
means he had cured many cafes of dropfy. 

Some other practitioners have recommended the fame re- 
medy, and I have often thought of imitating the practice, but 
have been prevented, by being uncertain ofthedofe; Dr. Sy- 
denham's three handfuls being a very uncertain meafure : 
and I could not truft the fpurious work of BoERHAAVE af- 
figning the dofe more exactly, when I perceived from feveral 
accounts that the operation of this medicine muft be in a 
ftrorig degree, and that it has been often carried to a dange- 
rous excefs. 

Both the flowers and berries of the elder have been com- 
mended for many virtues, and I will not deny that they have 
fume; but I can fay, that in a hundred inftances of their em- 
ployment I could never difeover their power and efficacy to 
be confiderable, or indeed to defcrve any attention. 

Oleum Ricini. 

The feed which affords this oil may be made into anemirl- 
fion, and employed as a purgative. In this form it may he 
more agreeable to fome perfons than the oil ; but the dofe is 
not cafilv dctcrniined.thc ilate of the feeds, as imported from the 
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Weft-Indies;not being uniformly the fame. The oil, therefore, 
as obtained in the Weil-Indies' from the feed by expreflion 
or boiling, is the medicine we very conflantly make ufe of, 
and, when the ftomach can be reconciled to it, is one of the 
moll agreeable purgatives \\e can employ. It has this parti- 
cular advantage, that it operates fooner after its exhibition 
, any other purgative I know of, as it commonly operates 
in two or three hours. It feldom gives any griping, and iis 
operation is generally moderate, to one, two, or three flools 
only, It is particularly fuited to cafes of coftivenefs, and 
even to cafes of fpafmodic cholic. In the Weft-Indies it it 
found to be one of the moll certain remedies in the dry belly- 
ach or colica piclonum. I have never found it heating or 
irritating to the reclum, and therefore have found it fuffici- 
ently well fuited to ha.-morrhoida! perfons. 

The common dofe of this oil is a table-fpoonful or half an 
ounce; but many perfons require adouble quantity, and there 
is feldom any harm antes from a little increafe of the common 
dofe. It is particularly to be obferved of this medicine, that 
if it be frequently repeated, the dofe of it may be gradually 
more and more diminifhed ; and I know inftances of perfons 
\. ho, formerly of a coflivc habit, at firfl required half an ounce 
or more ior a dofe, but after being frequently repeated, they 
now find that two drams are enough at lead to keep their belly 
regular. 

The only inconvenience attending the ufe of this medicine 
i.>, that as an oil it isnaufeous to fome perfons, and that, when 
the dofe is large, it occafions ficknefs at Ilomach for fome 
time after it is taken. 

To obviate thefe inconveniences, feveral means have 
been tried ; but I (hall not detail thefe here, as I can affert, 
that the mod effectual means is the addition of a little ar- 
dent fpirit. Fortius, in the Weft Indies, they employ rum : 
hut that I might not withdraw any part of the purgative, I em- 
ploy the tih£lura fenhge compohta, or elixir lalutis of 
Edinburgh Difpenfatory. This, added in the proportion of 
to three parts of the oil, and very intimately mixed 
by their being lhaken together in a phial, both makes the oil 
lefs naufeous to the tafie, and makes it fit more eafy on the 
ilomach. 

With rciipcSi to this oil, I have onlv one remark farther 
to make. As it is imported from the Weft Indies, and efpe- 
cially as procured there by boiling, it very readily acquires fome 
degree of rancidity ; but if the patient's tafte and Ilomach can 
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by the means above mentioned, be reconciled to it, this ranci- 
dity does not feem todiminifh the purgative quality. 

Senna. 

This is a medicine of frequent ufe in Britain, which I have 
been much furprifed at, as it is not agreeable either in its tafle 
or flavour ; as it mufl be always in a bulky dofe ; and as it fel- 
dom operates without a good deal of griping. Infpite, how- 
ever, of all this, itisftill in frequent ufe, which (hows me how 
much the molt part of practitioners are guided by imitation 
and habit. 

Allowing, however, for the faults of fenna hinted at, 
we mult ftill admit that it is a very certain purgative, ope- 
rating moderately, and feldom to excefs ; but with thefe 
latter qualities, it is itill a purgative only without any peculiar 
virtues. 

It is not conveniently employed in fubftance, as it mud 
be in a bulky dofe, not lefs than a dram or more. It is, 
however, in fubftance, employed in fome compofitions, as 
in the ele£tuarium lenitivum of both colleges. This too 
is in more frequent ufe than I would expect ; but I have 
neither time nor patience to enter upon the criticifm of this 
compofition, which in many refpecls I think it might admit of. 

The fenna is more conveniently employed in folution than 
in fubftance. It is very conveniently extracted by water, 
but does not bear a boiling heat, having much of its purga- 
tive qualitv thereby diffipated. To render it an effectual 
purgative, that mav operate without griping, it requires a 
large proportion of the menltruum, not lefs than four ounces 
of water to a dram of fenna, which makes a bulky dofe. 

Th e fenna may likewife be properly enough extracted by 
a proof-fpirit, but with the fame difTicultv of having it as a 
purgative in dofes of a moderate bulk. The tincture of the 
London College can hardly be given as a purgative, without 
giving a greater bulk of ardent fpirit than molt men can or 
mould bear. Even the tincture of the Edinburgh College, 
though not fo faulty in this refpect, is ftill too much fo, and 
would be ftill more, were it not for the fubftitution of jalap 
for rhubarb, which has been made in the two lafl editions of 
their Difpenfatory. 

As fenna, whether extracted by water or fpirit, is ftill lia- 
ble to be a griping purgative; fo there are almott always 
fome aromatics added to the infufions of it, which, though 
the)' do not always obviate the griping, are always ufeful in 
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covering the Savour and tafle of the fenna. What arornatics 
are moll fit for every purpofe intended, we dare not determine; 
but from fome trials and comparisons we have made, it ap- 
pears that, for covering the talfe and flavour, the coriander 
feeds are the mofl agreeable and mod effectual ; but if the 
purpofe is to prevent griping, it is poflible that fome of the 
warmer arornatics, as cardamons or ginger, may be more ef- 
fectual. 

Helleborus Niger five Melampodium. 

Tke flate of this root is fo uncertain and unequal in this 
country, that I have hardly ever employed it, or feen it em- 
ployed, by itfelf as a purgative ; and mud therefore leave 
my readers to get information concerning it from better hands. 

I have not found any body in this country who has had 
fo much faith in Bachier's tonic pills as to take the trouble 
of prcparingthem; and therefore we know nothing of their 
Angular virtues. 

Upon the authority of Dr. Mead, the black hellebore has 
been often, and I have feen it often, employed as an emme- 
nagegue ; but whether from the imperfecl flate of the me- 
dicine, from improper adminiitration, or from other caufes, 
I would not determine : but I can affure my readers, that in 
rnany trials I have never found the emmenagogue virtues 
of this medicine, nor have I met with any practitioners of 
this country, though often trying it, who had better fuccefs 
in this ref peel; and particularly, neither in my own practice 
jior in that of others, have I met with one in (lance of the pow- 
er of hellebore in producing haemorrhagy,, 

Jalappa. 

Here is a medicine more uniformly of the fame condition 
2nd of more certain efficacy. Even to the eye-fight the entire 
root contains, a refinous part ; and which can, in confiderable 
quantity, be extracted from it by fpirit of wine, leaving the 
refiduum nearly quite inert. The refin thus feparatcd is an 
acrid inflaming matter, which, thrown into the flomacb, 
proves a draflic purgative ; but it is rendered milder by be- 
ing divided by a triture with any hard powder before it be ex- 
hibited. It is certainly by its refinous part that the entire ja- 
lap proves purgative, and in large dofes proves a flrong one ; 
but as it is given in powder, the previous triture, by dividing 
the refin, renders the entire jalap a milder medicine than the 
refin taken feparatcly. It may be given to pcrfons not very 

irritable 
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irritable to half a dram for a dofe, but lefTer dofes will com- 
monly anfwer ; and while it very certainly operates, it is 
commonly without violence, and often without griping. 
If it be well triturated, before exhibition, with a hard pow- 
der, and the cryitals of tartar are the fitted for the purpofe, 
the jallap will operate in teller dofes than when taken by 
itfelf, and at the fame time very moderately and without 
griping. Except when given in very large dofes, 1 have not 
found it to be heating to the fyftem ; and if it be triturated 
with a hard fugar, it becomes in moderate dofes, a fafe medi- 
cine for children, which in this form they will readily receive 
as the jalap of itfelf has very little taffe. 

While jalap may be thus rendered mild and fafe, it mav, 
however, by being given in large dofes, and efpeciafly by 
being joined with Calomel, be rendered one of the inoff. pow- 
erful purgatives, either as a hydragogne, or as an anthelmin- 
tic, and, if we miftake not, with more fafety than any of the 
other draflic purgatives. 

Hitherto I have fpoken of the jalap as exhibited in a 
folid form, but it may be conveniently brought into a liquid. 
It does not give out its purgative quality to water, which 
renders it, therefore, of no ufe in watery infufions : but it is 
very properly extracted by a proof-fpirit : and as this does 
not extract the relinous part by itfelf, and only as mixed with, 
and diffufed in the gummy part, the brandy tincture proves a 
tolerably mild medicine. Rendered more agreeable by the 
addition of a little fyrup, I have known it frequently given to 
children with great fafety ; and if I am rightly informed, ic 
was the purgative employed by the inoculators, who got their 
inffructions from Sutton. 

We recommended above the tinctura fenns compofita, for 
certain purpofes, to be mixed with the oleum ricini ; but we 
mull now obferve, that the tinctura jalappas is equally, and 
perhaps more, fit for the fame purpofes. 

Sc AMMONIUM. 

This is a medicine which is offered to us in very different 
conditions, inlomuch that I have known different parcels of 
it at the difference of 200 per cent, in their prices. This 
muff be owing to its frequent adulteration ; and as we can- 
not fuppofe that our apothecaries are always on their guard 
nft this, the practitioners of this country have not em- 
ployed this medicine fo much as to allow me properly to re- 
port its effects. When it is genuine, it feems to be an ufeful 

purgative ; 
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purgative; and though operating in a fmall dofe, it does not 
feem to be in proportion violent. With refpecr. to the man- 
ner ofufingit, as in its compofition it has a confiderable 
portion of re fin, upon which its purgative qualities feem to 
depend, it may certainly be rendered milder by being tritura- 
ted with fugar, or cryflals of tartar, as ordered in the difpen- 
fatories : But in any form it does not feem to have any ad- 
vantage over the jalap ; and I am perfuaded that, either by 
itfelf, or in compofition, it will never come much into the 
practice of this country. 

Rhamnus CathArticus. 

The berries of this fhrub are the only part of it employed, 
and they mav be employed in various frates : but the only one 
known to us, is that of the juice made into a fyrup, as order- 
ed in the Difpenfatories. In this (fate they are powerful pur- 
gatives : and, as both griping to the bowels, and heating to 
the fyftem, they may be confidered as of the draftic kind, and 
accordingly they have been frequently employed as hydra- 
gogues. In moderate dofes they have been employed by our 
vulgar as a common purgative; but the flate of the medicine, 
with the hazard of its violence and griping, will prevent their 
being ufed by refined practitioners. 

As, however, the violence and griping of this medicine 
can be commonly prevented, by drinking largely during its 
operation, of any mild liquid, I have known it frequently 
ufed by perfons drinking goat-whey. 

Gambogia. 

This is a powerful purgative, and has accordingly been 
long confidered as a chief hydragogue. For this purpofe, 
however, it muft be employed in a large dofe, when it com- 
monly works with violence both upwards and downwards. . 

Upon account of this violent operation, we have feldom em- 
ployed it by iifelf, but have found, that in a few grains it 
might be ufefully and fafely added to dofes of jalap and ca- 
lomel. 

In this manner I formerly praclifed with gamboge; but of 
late I have thought of ufing it by itfelf, in the following man- 
ner. Obferving that it was a purgative which paffed through 
the inteftines more quickly than almoft any other, I have 
judged that moderate dofes of it might be repeated foon after 
one another with more fafely, and with more effect, than by 

giving 
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giving large dofes at once. Accordingly, I have given dofes 
of three or four grains, rubbed with a little fugar ; and repeat- 
ing thefe every three hours, I have found it operate without 
vomiting or griping : and at the fame time, after three or 
four fuch exhibitions, a great deal of water was evacuated 
both by ftool and urine. Although I have not yet had much 
experience of this management, 1 have no doubt of its being 
adapted to the cure of dropfy with more eafe to the patient 
lhan in any other manner of exhibiting it. 

For a long time paft the gamboge has been famous over 
Europe as the fitted: and molt effeclual medicine for expelling 
the taenia or tape-worm. Of this power, I have had few op- 
portunities, from experience, that could enable me to make 
any ufeful obfervations upon it ; and I judge it bell to refer 
my readers to ProfefTbr MuRR ay's Apparatus Medicamiriurm, 
for the moll full and accurate information on this fubj 

To render my catalogue of purgatives complete, I have 
inferred here two articles, Nicotiana and Veratrum. Of the 
former article, and particularly of its purgative powers, as 
thrown into the rectum, I have treated already ; and of the 
latter, I mall fay a little here. 

Veratrum. 

The London College, in the edition of their Difpenfatory 
for 1746, as an officinal medicine, gave a tincture of this 
root, but they have omitted it in their lafl edition ; and I am 
not fu-rprifed at this, as it is a very poiibnous plant, which I 
would hardly think of employing even upon the authority of 
the eflimable Conrad Gesner. 

It is, however, pollible that fuch an active fubftance ma" 
be ufeful in certain difeafes of the human body ; and my \ 
ingenious and learned friend Dr. Smyth very properly tried 
it in fomc cutaneous difeafes, which arc commonly very rei 
tory. He fucceeded in two or three cafes ; but his exj 
ments have yet been few : and in fome of thefe he n 
operation of the medicine was fuch as fhows that it is to be 
employed with a great deal of caution. 

COLOCYNTHIS. 

Tins is one of the molt, drafttc - id I have 
:r employed it but as is it flood in cert 

the Difpenfatories. Even thefe are much lefs in ufe 

they formerly were. Upon the fubjeft of ex colo- 
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cynthide cum aloe, we made a remark which will alfo apply 
to the extraclum colocynthidis compofitum of the London 
College; and with rei'pefl to both, I would now add, that 
as, in employing the colocynth, thefe medicines are draftic 
purgatives of no other peculiar virtues, I fuppofe we may 
find for them more agreeable fubflitutes. 

Elaterium. 

This peculiar fubftance is varioufly prepared, and there- 
fore, in our (hops, is in different conditions. When proper- 
ly prepared, it is a draftic purgative, which however feems to 
have been very much employed by Sydenham and Lister 
in the cure of dropfy. I have not known it employed by it- 
felf, and only as being added in a grain or two to other pur- 
gatives, ?.s Sydenham and Lister employed it ; but what 
is (he effe&of it in compofition, it is not eafy to determine. 
If Lister's obfervation of its being very heating to the body 
be well founded, 1 fhould not think of employing it at all. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

D I U R E T I C A. 

HESE are medicines fuited to promote the fecretion of 
urine. 

This is to be done either by increasing the quantity of wa- 
ter in the mafs of blood, or, that remaining the fame, by in- 
troducing a matter that may be a ftimulus to the kidnevs. 

As when any quantity of water is taken into the body, we 
find this commonly, in the courfe of twenty-four hours, re- 
turning to the fame weight it was of before ; fo we conclude 
that the water thrown in has paffed out by the excretions of 
perfpiration and urine, and in general we find it probable 
that thefe excretions will be very much in proportion to the 
quantity of water for the time prefent in the mafs of blood ; 
wherefore, if the perfpiration be determined, an increafe of 
the water prefent in the blood will occafion an increafe of 
the fecretion of urine, which accordingly commonly happens: 
and we commonly find that an increafe of the quaiwitv of 

drink 
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drink is attended with a proportional increafe in the quantity 
of urine fecreted. 

This therefore is the foundation ofthefirft means we 
have affigned for promoting the fecretion of urine. The 
quantity of water prefent in the mafs of blood may be' differ- 
ent from different circumftances ; but the moft part of thefe 
circumftances are hardly under the direction of our art : and 
the only one which is very much fo, is the quantity of liquid 
taken into the body by drinking ; which being therefore the 
chief means in our power of increafing the quantity of water 
in the blood, maybe confideredas a chief means of increafing 
the fecretion of urine : and accordingly this increafe of drink 
has always been confidered as the chief of diuretics. 

There are, however, certain ftatesof the body, in which 
it may be doubtful if this means of increafing the fecretion of 
urine may be fafely employed. It fometimes happens that 
the water of the blood, inflead of palling off by the excre- 
tions, is effufed into fome of the cavities, giving occafion to 
the well-known difeafe of dropfy : and in fuch a cafe it may 
be fufpe&ed, that an increafe of the water in the blood, made 
by an increafe of drinking, may increafe the effufion men- 
tioned, and aggravate the difeafe. This fufpicion has prevail- 
ed fo much with phyficians, as to lead them, in fuch cafes, to 
enjoin as much as poffible an abftinence from drinking ; and 
it is alledged that fuch an abftinence has, in fome cafes, en- 
tirely cured the difeafe. 

We would not rigoroufly inquire into the truth of this 
fa£l ; but from all we have feen or heard, we are confident 
that it has been a very rare occurence ; and from the many 
inftances we have had of its being attempted with very little 
benefit, we are not furprifed at many phyficians being of 
opinion that it mould not be attempted at all. 

It is an extremely painful meafure, as it refills the urgent 
defire of drink which commonly attends this difeafe ; and it 
may be alledged that it is not always necefiary, as the tenden- 
cy to effufion may have its limits, fo that the whole of the 
drink taken in may not run off this way, but that a portion 
of it mav ftill pals by the kidneys. So far as this happens, the 
taking in of drink may be a fafe meafure ; and I can affert, 
that in Feveral cafes of confiderable dropfy, the quantity of 
urine voided was nearly equal to the quantity of drink taken 
in, which fhows that the drinking had been a very proper 

cicafure. 
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I WONDER, indeed, that the practitioners . who have en- 
joined an abfiinence from drinking, have not thought of a 
means of determining how fai this was to be carried; and 

rmined by a comparifon 
of the qu urine voided in a given time, with the 

thy of drin in during I time. 

I have frequently made this ifon, and found, that 

avery entire Bbftinence from <' nifhing the 

ntity of urine voided, allowed tories of the kid- 

neys to fall into a contracted ftate, to that the quantity of 
U-rine voided v bed, and, as 1 judged, 

d to increafe the effufion, . [gravate the 

ife. In oil a quantity offlrink 

was taken in, a c< rtion of it paffed by the 

and when, as it fometimes happened, that the quan- 
tity of urine voided was drink taken in, I con- 
cluded that th much drink was a perfectly fafe 
Pure, 
To illuftrate this matter farther I muff obfervc, that the 
water of the! ialme matters of it, by the 
ire of tin ermined to the excre- 
tion ...lv to the kidneys; ana therefore, that 
d with falirie matters, ate naturally deter- 
d this way rather than by the preternatural effufions 
iioned. The fluid poured out by thefe effufions is nearly 
»id ; whilft, though the watery part of the blood is by 
thefe withdrawn from the fecretories of the kidneys, yet a 
great quantity of the faline matter of the blood continues to 
pafs this way : and I therefore have been led to give for 
drinks, not fimple water, but always water impregnated with 
faline matters : and I can aflert, that water lb impregnated 
paffes more certainly to the kidneys than perfectly irlfipicj 
liquors. 

Thus, water impregnated with vegetable acids is not only 
more grateful to the patient than fimple barley-water, or wa- 
ruel, but paffes always in greater quantity in proportion 
to the liquid tuken in; and it is commonly by attending to this 
that I have found, even in dropfy, the quantity of urine voided 
to be equal to the quantity of drink taken in. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain fomc circum fiances in 
which a total abfiinence from drink may be improper, and I 
have pointed out fome in which the giving drink mav be a 
fafe meafure ; whence the avoiding of this fhould not have 

been 
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been fo univerfal a rule as it has been with the mofl part of 
practitioners. 

In arguing for the exceptions that are to be made from this 
rule, we have alledged that the taking in of drink is /.roper, 
efpecially when we can find the quantity of urine voided to 
be equal, or nearly equal, to the quantity of drink taken in ; 
and that we efpecially found this to be the cafe when thed 
employed was impregnated with fomefaline matters, which de- 
termined it to go more entirely to the kidneys, and even to fti. 
inulate thefe to a more entire fecretion. Reflecting upon this, I 
perceived that I had omitted in my Catalogue of diuretics fome 
matters which are particularly well fuited to the purpofe of 
drinks, fuch as fermented liquors of all kinds, when thefe are 
either weak in their quality or taken pretty well diluted with 
water. 

Even ardent fpirits, if largely diluted and joined with a 
portion of vegetable acid, have been found to itimulate the 
kidneys, and to make a proper part of the ordinary drink. It 
was alfo an omiffion amongft the diuretics not to mention the 
milk of the non-ruminant animals, and of the other milks, 
their products of whey and butter-milk, efpecially when thefe 
are in their moft acid Rates. 

To finifh what relates to the giving of drink in dropfy, I 
muft obferve, that whenever we can perceive that the quantity 
of urine voided is equal to the quantity of drink for the fame 
time taken in, I hold it to be fafe to allow as much drink as 
the patient may dehre ; and I have no doubt that, by fuch in- 
dulgence, the difeafe may be often entirely cured. 'There are. 
indeed many inftances of the difeafe being cured in this man- 
ner, as in the cafes given by Sir Geo. Baker in the Medi- 
cal tranfaftions, in thofe quoted by Dr. Milman from feve- 
ral authors, and efpecially in the inftances given by that inge- 
nious author from his own practice. 

I can give none from mine; but one accidentally fell un- 
der my obfervation. A woman labouring under an anafcarca 
was accidentally directed to drink a mineral water, and that in 
confidcrable quantity. By this her urine was greatly increas- 
ed, and the anafcarca was foon entirely cured. 

From my own practice I can obferve, that I always thought 
it abfurd in phvficbns to emnloy diuretics while they enjoined 
an abftinence from drink, which is almoft the only means of 
conveyincr thefe diuretics to the kidneys : fo, whenever I em- 
diuretics, I at the fame time advife drinking freely ; and 
I that drinking largely has often contributed to 
the cures I hav« made. 

Having 
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Having thus mentioned the conduct of a chief means of 
promoting the fecretionof urine, before I proceed to the other 
means that may be employed, I judge it proper to mention 
the ehief effecls of promoting this fecretion. 

As it feems to be the purpofe of nature to carry out by this 
fecretion the faline matters that, by the nature of the animal 
<Econorny, are conftantly generating in the mafs of blood ; fo, 
by increafing the fecretion, we carry out thofe faline matters, 
which, from certain caufes, abound more than ordinary in the 
mafs of blood. 

Such a fuperabundance of faline matter in the blood I fup- 
pofe to take place in fcurvy; and accordingly we find, that in- 
creafing the fecretion of urine is the chief means of curing 
tliat difeafe. 

But as there are other caufes than thofe producing fcurvy 
which may increafe the faline Hate of our fluids ; fo the iu- 
creafe of the fecretion of urine may be a means of curing ma- 
ny difeafes, though we are not ready to point out thofe in 
particular that may be fo cured. 

Til e fuppofing an acrimony, or, what Ijudge to be the lame 
thing, a faline ftate of the fluids, has been often affumed at 
random, without evidence ; and even in cafes where it was 
certainly exilting, there are certain acrimonies which do not 
readily pafs by the kidneys, and therefore difeafes depending 
upon them which are not to be cured by increafing the fecre- 
tion there. 

Kf.nce. it is that the increafe of this fecretion may not 
prove a remedy in fo many cafes as we might fuppofe it. On 
the other hand, it is to be obferved, that as there is a balance 
between the perfpiration and the fecretion of urine, fo that 
the one being increafed, the other is diminifhed ; if there be 
a matter which nature has intended to pafs efpecially by the 
perfpiration, if this is retained by increafing the fecretion of 
urine, difeafes may be produced ; and even if the increafed 
fecretion of urine fhould diminifh the quantity of water which 
fhould pafs by the fkin, the faline matters which mould pafs 
that way by their being lefs diluted, may be more ready to 
ilick in the veiTels of the fkin, and thereby give occafion to 
difeafes of this. 

Another effect, of an incrc fed fecretion of urine may 
be confidered as merely the evacuation of the water, or wa- 
tery parts of the blood, which, when largely increafed, may 
excite an abforption from the cavities, in which a preterna- 
tural accumulation of ferous fluid had taken place. Thus it 

is 
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is that an increafed fecretion of urine has often proved a cure 
of dropfy : and for the conduft of this, by either one means 
or another, enough has already been faid above ; for I doubt 
much if any diuretic medicines will ever be very effechial 
without being accompanied with an increafe of the water in 
the blood by the taking in of drink. 

PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 

We begin with thefe taken from the vegetable kingdom ; 
and muft introduce them by obferving, that in making the 
Catalogue, I have been more directed by my complaifance to 
the writers on thefubjecl; than by my own opinion and expe- 
rience. The moll part of the diuretic vegetables mentioned 
by writers are of very little power, and are employed with 
very little fuccefs. 

But, to fpeak of particulars, the firft mentioned are the 
Umbellata, the power of which refides efpecially in their feeds ; 
but we have never found any of them powerful. The femen 
dauci filveftris has been commended as a diuretic ; but we 
have feen it employed in calculous cafes in confiderable quan- 
tities, and for a great length of time, but never found its di- 
uretic power any wife remarkable. 

Some of the plantae ftillatae have been commended as diu- 
retics : but none of them deferve our notice except the 

RUBIA TlNCTORUM. 

This root paffes fo much by the kidneys as to give its co- 
lour to the urine ; and in pafling that way it may be fuppofed 
to ftirnulate the fecretories : and indeed it has been reprefent- 
ed as a powerful diuretic. I have feen it frequently employ- 
ed as a fuppofed emmenagogue ; but its diuretic powers did 
not always appear, and never to any confiderable degree. As 
in the many experiments made with this root on brute ani- 
mals, it has always appeared hurtful to the fyftem, I fhould 1 
think it fit to be employed to any extent in men. 

Alkekengi. 

The berries of this, the only part of it ever in ufe, are not 
known in the prefent practice, and I have never feen them em- 
ployed ; but I have fome reports of their being employed by 
others without cfTe& : and if their diuretic powers had ever 
been remarkable, we may prefume that they would have ftill 
continued in ufe. I cannot difmifs them without an obferva- 

tion, 
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tion, that as it is allowed that the berries often taks a taint 
from the leaves of the plant, it will always require fome caution 
in employing any part of a plant which is taken from an order 
of a verv poifonous kind. 

The Bardaha, Gramen, Lithofpcrmum, Ononis, Afpcu 
Emda, Campana, are all fubftances which feem to pais in fome 
meafure by the kidneys ; but from frequent experience wc 
can affert, that their diuretic powers are hardly ever to be ta- 
ken notice of. 

In the catalogue of diuretics I have inferted the Afarum, 
for the fake of this remark, that it is doubtful if any of the fup- 
pofed diuretics in ftimulating the kidneys Ihow any fpecific 
power; and, on the other hand, many which do Simulate 
thefe organs fhow the fame power with refpeft: to every other 
excretory to which they are applied : and hence it is that 
every emetic or purgative fhow, upon occafion, their diuretic 
powers. This feems to be all that is neceffary to be faid of 
the Afarum, Geni/fa, Nicotiana, and Seneka, as inferted in our 
catalogue of diuretics, as thefe are feldom employed in this in- 
tention alone. 

The Arum, in its recent ftate contains an acrid matter, 
which like other acrids paffes, at leaft in part, by the kidneys, 
and in proportion excites the fecretion there ; but it can never 
be introduced into the ftomach in fuch quantity as to become 
a powerful diuretic. 

in the fame ground of their containing a great deal of 
acrid matter, which paffes more or lefs by the kidneys, I have 
inferted in my lift the Per/icaria and Ranunculus, which have 
been commonly marked as diuretics. They have, however, 
as fuch been hardly employed in practice: and that for the 
fame reafon I have given with refpeft to the arum, that we 
have not yet learned how they can be introduced in fuch quan- 
tity into the ftomach as to become powerful in the kidneys. 

Dulcamara. 

We have employed only the ffipites or (lender twigs of this 
fhrub ; but as we have collected them they come out very 
unequal, fome parcels of them being very mild and inert, 
and others of them confiderably acrid. In the latter ftate 
we have employed a decoclion of them in the cure of rhcu- 
matifm, fometimcs with advantage, but at other times with- 
out any effeft. Though the dulcamara is here inferted in the 
catalogue of diuretics, it has never appeared to us as powerful 
in this way : for in all the trials made here, it has hardly 
ever been obferved to be in any meafure diuretic. 

Digitalis. 
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Digitalis. 

The powers of this plant as a diuretic arc now afcertaincd 
by numberlcfs experiments; but upon what fort of operation 
thefe powers depend, I am at lofs to explain. Whether it 
be by a fpecific ftimulus applied to the kidneys, or by a 
general operation upon the fyftem, which particularly af- 
fects the kidneys, does not appear very clearly. The fmall 
dofe in which the digitalis commonly operates, makes it dif- 
ficult to fuppofe that fo much of that dofe can go to the kid- 
neys as to be a confiderable ftimulus to thefe organs ; and, 
on the other hand, the effecls of that dofe on the ftomach and 
interlines, and efpecially its effect; in diminifhing the frequen- 
cy of the pulfe, are certain proofs of a general operation upon 
the fyftem. 

I have introduced this fpeculation that fome of my read- 
ers may profecute the inquiry ; but I do not take any pains 
at prefent to decide in the queftion, becaufe I do not perceive 
that either opinion can have any influence upon practice. — 
This, abftracled from all fpeculation, muft be eftablifhed by 
experience. With refpecl to this I would wifh to lay down 
here rules for the proper management of this medicine ; but I 
will not attempt it, becaufe I can direcl my reader to a more 
proper means of inttruclion by referring him to the tre 
of my very ingenious and learned friend Dr. Withering, 
on this fubject, which is a treadle in many perfons hands, 
and, in my opinion, fhould be in the hands of every practiti- 
oner of phyfic. 

I can not however quit this fubjecl of the digitalis Without 
obferving, that the fpeculation with regard to its operation, 
which I have ftarted above, may occafion the general account 
of the operation of diuretics which I have given above to 
appear lets complete; as befides the increafed quantity of 
water in the mafs of blood, or a ftimulus particularly applied 
to the kidneys, there may be a medicine which, by a general 
operation on the fyftem, may promote the fec^non of urine. 
My candour obliges me to mention- this; but I do not find 
myfc-lf at prefent in a condition to profecute the enquiry. 

RUTA LT SABINA. 

These two plants, as-well as the general title of Amara t hwe 
been inferted in my catalogue of diuretics inadvertently ; for I 
do not find, either from wiiters or from my own experience, 
any authority for afcribing a diuretic Viriue to thefe plants. 

Vol. II. 3 B Scilla. 
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SCILLA. 

Tins is a root which from the mofl ancient times has been 
celebrated as a diuretic : and, under a proper management, 
it feldom fails to operate more or lefs as fuch. It has not 
however any fpecific power, as it feems to be univerfally HI— 
mulant with vefpecl to every fenfible part or excretory to 
which it is applied. It readily ftimulates the ilomach, and 
proves emetic, as we obfei'ved above when fpeaking of it un- 
der that title. When it is fo managed as to pafs the ftomach 
it ftimulates the interlines, and proves purgative ; and when 
carried into the mafs of blood, it is generally, and I believe 
juflly, fuppofed to flimulate the mucous glands of the lungs, 
and prove an expectorant. 

WHEN it is thus fo generally ffimulant, we can readily un- 
derftand why it mould prove a diuretic ; and I would add, 
that probably it has fomcthing in the nature of the acrimony 
it contains, that fuits it to be taken up by the ferofity, and 
thereby to pafs readily by the kidneys, where its acrimony 
therefore increafes the fecretion. 

This actually happens, and has rendered it all times noted 
as a diuretic. 

Tuiseffeft, however, does not always happen ; becaufe, if 
it be thrown into the ftomach in fuch quantity as to prove 
emetic or purgative, it is thereby prevented from reaching the 
blood-veffels and kidneys ; and therefore, to obtain its diure- 
tic effects, we muft avoid its emetic and purgative opera- 
tions, which may commonly be done by giving the fquills 
in fmail dofes, to be repeated after proper intervals only; and 
I have found, that by accompanying the fquills with an opiate 
the emetic and purgative operation of it may be avoided, and 
thereby it may be carried more entirely to the kidneys. 

A certain writer has alledged, that the diuretic effects of 
the fquill is not to be expe£led unlefs it (hows forr.e opera- 
tion on the ftomach. This may perhaps be founded ; but I 
underftand it r?-> ether ways than that fome operation on the 
ftomach is i reft, and a neceffary teft, of the fquills being in an 
active ftate ; in the fame manner as we are only certain of the 
activity of mercurial preparations when they have fhown fome 
effecl in the mouth. 

I have often obferved, that when the fquill operates 
ftrongly in the ftomach and inteilines, that the diuretic el 
were lefs ready to happen ; and therefore, as the fquill con- 
tains an acrimony that is in part very volatile, ana which is 
nioft ready to act on the ftomach, that therefore the freih 

fijuill, 
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fquill, by acling more upon the ftomach, is lefs certainly car- 
ried to the kidneys than when their volatile part is in fome 
meafure difhpated, 

It is on this account that the dried fquill is more frequent- 
ly employed than the frefh. We muft not however mifs to 
obferve here, that the drying of the fquill is a bufmefs that 
requires much attention, as it may readily be overdone, and 
thereby render the fquill entirely ufelefs : And it is to be 
obferved alfo, that the fquill may not only be rendered inert 
by the firft drying being too much, but that the dry powder, 
if it be kept long in a dry air, may alfo in time lofe much of 
its power. 

This overdrying of the fquill, in one way or other, hap- 
pens more frequently than our apothecaries are aware of; and 
has led me to allow, that fome operation on the ftomach, 
fome naufea excited by the fquill, is a neceflary tell of the 
activity of the portion of it employed. 

When the fquill is in good condition, to avoid its opera- 
tion on the ftomach and interlines, I have laid it is proper to 
give it in fmall dofes, to be repeated after long intervals on- 
ly ; but it is proper to obferve here, that when the difeafe re- 
quires a repetition, the dofes of the fquill, as they are repeated, 
may be gradually increafed, and the intervals of their exhibi- 
tion made fhorter; and when they come to be tolerable large, 
it is then that an opiate may be conveniently employed in 
directing the operation of the fquill more certainly to the 
kidneys. 

In the cafes of dropfy : that is, when there is an effufion 
of water into the cavities, and therefore that lefs water goes to 
the kidneys, we are of opinion that a neutral fait accompany- 
ing the fquill may be of ufe in determining this more cer- 
tainly to the kidneys ; and whenever it can be perceived that 
it takes this courfe, we are perfuaded that it will alfo be al- 
ways ufeful, and generally fate, during the exhibition of the 
fquills, to increafe the ufual quantity of drink. 

It may be a queftion, Whether the diuretic operation of 
fquills may not be aflifted by fome mercurial preparation gi- 
ven at the fame time ? And when there is any appearance of 
the medicine going to the kidneys, it cannot be doubted that 
the mercury, as ftimulant of every excretory to which it is 
applied, may here alfo be ufeful. Accordingly it has been a 
frequent practice to join mercury with fquills ; but I doubt 
much if the common practice of employing calomel on this 
occafion be proper. Calomel determines the fquill more cer- 
tainly 
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tainly to operate by flool; and unlefs the cure of the difeafe 
is to be trulled entirely to purging, the calomel may readily 
prevent the diuretic operation ot the fquill. We have there- 
fore been of opinion that the lefs purgative preparations of 
mercury were better fuited to the purpoie ; and we are difpof- 
ed to judge that the Solution of the corrofive fublimate, which 
fo often by itielf goes to the kidneys, may be more proper 
than anv other. 

After treating of the fquills, it feems proper to take 
notice of a title inferted in my Catalogue that has fome 
affinity with the fquills ; which is that of the 

AlLIACE/E. 

All of thefe feem to contain an acrimony, which feems 
by its nature to be determined to pafs offby the kidneys; and 
the fpecics Allium Jativufii or Garlic, which poffeffes the larg- 
eft portion of this acrimony, has been always celebrated as a 
diuretic. 

I have treated of its' other virtues pretty fully above; 
and have only to add here, that when it is taken into the 
ilcrnach in its frefii and recent Slate, it almoft always ope- 
rates as a diuretic : and I am well perfuaded, that in feveral 
iuflances of my practice it has contribuied to the cure of 
dropfy; but I have not been fo happy as Dr. Sydenham 
was, to find the difeafe cured by garlic alone. Practitioners 
have been of opinion, that the garlic is moil effectual, when 
by iis being taken in an entire State, as explained above, it 
has been left to the flcmach to ex t raft the more volatile parts 
of it. 

After the alliacese I mull take notice of fome fubfhn- 
ces which have much affinity with thefe : and therefore, in 
the Catalogue, we have given the article of 

SiLiQuosia. 

These contain a volatile acrimony, very much a-kin to that 
of the alliacex, and like thefe Seemingly difpofed to pafs off 
by the kidneys; they have therefore been always considered 
as diuretics. 

There is however a confiderable difference in this refpeft 
between the different fpecies of this order of plants. In the 
leaves, ftalks, and flowers, and Sometimes in the roots, the acri- 
mony peculiar to the oider is not very remarkable, and they 
Show little power as diuretics ; but in others, efpecially in their 

feeds, 
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feeds, and fomctimesin their roots, the acrimony is very con- 
iiderable; and fo far as it can be introduced to the kidneys, it 
is a powerful diuretic. This ftronger acrimony, however, is 
fo ready to inflame the ftomach, that hardly fo large a quanti- 
ty of it can be introduced as to prove a powerful diuretic, or 
to be depended upon in dropfies, where a large dilcharge of 
urine is required. The entire feeds may indeed, as we ex- 
plained above, be introduced in large quantities, and are in 
fome meafure extracted by the ftomach, fo as to be in fome 
meafure diuretic ; but never fo much as to a£l in this way ve- 
ry powerfully. 

There remain of the Catalogue of vegetable diuretics two 
articles to be taken notice of ; which are the 

Balsamica et Resinosa. 

With refpeft to the balfamica, as I have faid above that 
all of them have for their bafis a turpentine, fo it may be pre- 
fumed that all the balfams may have the fame diuretic quality 
which we find in themoft fimpleturpentine. This we have faid 
before to be commonly determined to the kidneys, operating 
there more or lefs as a diuretic ; and therefore the general ti- 
tle of Balfamica is properly enough inferted in our Catalogue. 
I mu ft however obferve with regard to them, that they cannot 
poffibly be introduced into the body in fuch quantity as to 
operate powerfully in any difeafes requiring a large difcharge 
of urine. 

The diuretic fubftance afforded by turpentine, which has 
been the molt taken notice of, is the effential oil obtained by 
a di (filiation with water. In attempting the cure of fciatica 
by this oil, I have frequently obferved its paffing by the kid- 
neys, and promoting the fecretion of urine; but it can never 
be introduced in fuch quantity as to be powerful in this way. 

This obfervation applies to the oleum juniperi, which has 
been often employed as a diuretic; and it will readily appear 
as this oil is drawn from the terebinthinate fubftance of the 
juniper, it can hardly have more power than that drawn from 
the turpentine itfelf. 

On the fubjeft of the balfamica, I have conceived an opi- 
nion which I have in fome meafure explained already in the 
article of Benzoinum, amounting to this, that the acid found 
in the benzoins exffts in the oil of turpentine and of the other 
balfams; and that upon this particularly depends their diuretic 
virtues. It is therefore that fevcral of the fubftances infert- 
ed under the title of the Stimulantia Rcfinofa might have alfo 

been 
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been inferted in our Catalogue of diuretics ; but their power 
is not fo confiderable as to deferve our attention here or in 
practice. 

Having now mentioned the feveral vegetable diuretics, I 
am next to fpeak of thole taken from the animal kingdom : and 
thefe firil deferving our attention are the 

Cantharides. 

The acrimony of this infeft, and, when applied to the fkin, 
its inflammatory nature, which may be. readily carried fo far 
as to raife a biifter, is well known to all the world ; and the ef- 
fects of its rubefacient and bliftering powers, in the cure of 
many difeafes, are known to every practitioner. Thefe ef- 
fects, however, are not to be taken notice of here. As they 
may be the effe&s of other infects, and of many vegetable fub- 
ftances, they are to be confidered as a general remedy, none 
of which I propofe to take into our treatife; and it is only 
the powers of the cantharides when taken into the body, and 
employed as an internal medicine, that I am to confider. 

The cantharides taken internally, whether in fubftance or 
in folution, if in a certain quantity, they may be confidered as 
aflimulant and heating fubftance; and I have had occafion to 
know them, taken in large quantity as an aphrodifiac, to have 
excited violent pains in the ftomach, and a feverifh ftate over 
the whole body. 

The cantharides however feems to a£r. only in a concen- 
trated Hate; for taken in moderate quantity it is fo much dif- 
fuied in the fluids, both in the alimentary canal and in the mafs 
of blood, that it feldom fhows any effects on the general fyftem. 
But this feems to be almoft peculiar to this fubftance, that, 
given even in moderate quantity, it very readily paffes to the 
kidneys ; and from circumftances which we cannot explain, it 
feems to be there united with a certain portion of the urine 
only ; and being thus in a concentrated ftate when carried on 
to the bladder, they give a confiderable irritation and inflam- 
mation to the neck of it, in confequence of which a frequent 
fhmulus to the voiding of urine, and a painful difficulty in 
the voiding of it; fymptoms very well known to every medi- 
cal man under the title of Stcangury, are produced. 

In explaining this very peculiar effefct, of cantharides, I 
have infinuated a theory of their being united with a certain 
portion of the urine only, and of their being thereby in a more 
concentrated Hate, which will not perhaps appear clear to 
every body ? but that theie is a foundation for fuch reafoning 

appears 
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appears to me very ftrongly from hence, that the effects men- 
tioned are prevented by our rendering the urine moie co- 
pious, and much diluted. 

It was proper for me to begin with an account of this fre- 
quent operation of the fubitance of cantharides; but it does 
not properly touch the medicinal powers of them, which I 
mult therefore now fpeak of. 

From the effects mentioned, it is fufficiently evident, that 
the fubitance of the cantharides goes to the kidneys ; and it is 
with much probability fuppofed, that fuch a flimulus applied 
there mult promote the fecretion of urine. This effe£t, how- 
ever, does not always in fa£t appear; and Dr. Smyth Car- 
mich AELafferts, that in his frequent exhibitions of the tinc- 
ture of cantharides, he never once obferved the fecretion of 
urine increafed. In many inltances of a ftrangury produced by 
the application or exhibition of cantharides, I have not found, 
though I have often enquired after it, the quantity of urine 
fenhbly increafed: and however it maybe explained, though 
the fubflance of cantharides operates often upon the neck of 
the bladder, it may be doubted if at the fame time it operates 
upon the kidneys ; as, along with the ftrangury fo often oc- 
curring, I have never met with pains of the back, or other 
marks of an atfe£tion of the kidneys. 

From thefe obfervations, it may be doubted if cantharides 
have properly any diuretic power; but the authority of the 
late eminent and learned Werlhof cannot be declined. 
In the Commercium Lilerarium Norimbergenfe, Werlhof 
gives a remarkable inftance of the diuretic power of cantha- 
rides, and informs us, that he had frequently experienced the 
fame in dropfy and other difeafes; and upon fuch an authori- 
ty I can no longer doubt of the power in queftion. 

It however may be confidered, whether the obtainng the 
diuretic effects of cantharides may not depend upon that ad- 
mitiiftration of them which Werlhof employed. He gave 
a grain of powdered cantharides for a dofe, and repeated this 
every four hours ; and it was only after the third dofe, that a 
fuppreflion of urine, of many days ftanding, began to yield: 
and I will give the reft of what relates to this fubject in his 
own words, Operum page 699. " Poll tertium granum flucre 
" in ina parum grumofa fanguinolcnta, doin pituitofa, tandem 
" limpida coepit, cum dyfuria. Continuavi, quia fympto- 
" mata cetera llatim mitigata nint, medicaminis ufum, ad rto- 
" nam ufque dofin: quo facto magis magifque,» ct tandem 
" largiflime ad pluies to dies menfuras fine febre, dol 

" prodiit 
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" prodiit urina limpida, imminutis fymptomatis omnibus, 
" fcnfimque fola ejus rtmtduy/erefgia convaluit homo jam- 
" que fdiius vivit. 

By accidental circumRances I have myfelf been prevented 
from imitating this practice ; and I was lefs intent upon it 
becaufe Wiciim an, the editor of Werlhof's works, in 
a note on this fubjecr., obferves that Werliiof himfelf did 
not continue the ufe of cantharides in dropfy and other 
difeafes. 

All this, however, I thought neceffary to lay before my 
readers. 

Cantharides have been frequently employed in the 
cure of cutaneous difeafes, and are for this particularly re- 
commended by Dr. Mead ; and as they may juflly be fup- 
pofed to pafs by peifpirationas well as by urine, the inilances 
given of their utility may be very true. My learned friend 
Dr. Smith Carmicahel, among other attempts which he 
thought of for the cure of cutaneous difeafes, very properly 
thought of trying the cantharides. In one cafe they proved a 
remedy; but in Tome others, though given in large quanti- 
ties, they entirely failed ; and, fo far as I know, the expe- 
riment has not been profecuted further. 

In another difeafe the cantharides have been frequently 
employed, and that is in a gonorrhoea and gleet. For their 
efficacy in fuch cafes, we have the teftimony of the fame re- 
fpectable phyfician Werlhof. His words, in the page of 
his works above referred to, are the following : " Dedi in 
" gonorrhea in fubflantia ad granum unum, duo, tna, cum 
" offis fepicE drachma, et pro efneaciae obfervatione, conti- 
" nuavi ad plurus dies, et rninori id cum moleflia fieri obfer- 
" vavi, quam fi pro more Bartholini Lijleri, et aliorum mihi 
" itidem feliciter, tcntato, infufio in vino faflo fit." 

His editor, however, tells us, that Werlhof did not 
continue this practice, as he had found out a farer method of 
cure. 

As I fuppofe the operation of cantharides, in the cure of 
gonorrhoea and gleet, to be by inducing fome degree of in- 
flammation upon the urethra, 1 hold the practice to be of 
very doubtful fafety. 

Millepede. 

TnESEinfecls, like many others, contain a faline acrimony, 
which is fuppofed to go to the kidneys, and prove diuretic. 

What 
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What large quantities might do I dare not determine; 
but I can join my teftimony to the account of Dr. Lev.is, 
that I have known a large quantity, that of a hundred, given 
twice a day, without any fenfible efFecl upon the kidneys, and 
without any efFecl in curing the difeafes for which they wftre 
given. 

Sales Diuretici. 

These, in the printing of my catalogue, mould have been 
feparated from the foregoing articles by a proper fpace, as they 
cannot be properly placed under the titles of either animal or 
vegetable diuretics. 

With refpect to the whole of them, it is to be obferved, 
in the fiul place, that as it fecms to be determined by the na- 
ture of the animal ceconomy, thai all falme fubflances re- 
ceived into the mafs of blood, mould foon pafs out again by 
the excretions, and particularly by that of urine, it will be 
obvious that, as all faline matters are more or lefs flimulam, 
they muft all of them, in paffmg by the kidneys, be more or 
lefs diuretic. 

Accordingly their power in this way is a matter of 
common experience ; and all of them may be employed as 
diuretic medicines, except the volatile alkali, which cannot 
be introduced in the quantity necefTary to have much eifc£t 
on the kidneys. 

The acids, in their concentrated flate, cannot be admitted ; 
but by being largely diluted with water, or watery liquors, 
they can be admitted in confiderable quantity ; and in this 
diluted flate they fometimes prove powerful diuretics. The 
foffil acids, however, can hardly be admitted in fuch quantity 
as to produce any confiderable difcharge of urine ; but the 
vegetable acid, in its various forms, can be taken in more 
largely, and prove very ufeful, particularly by rendering 
tery liquors more agreeable as drinks, and by conveying tl 
more certainly to the kidneys, as explained above. 

The neutral falls, whether formed of acids and alkalines, 
or of acids and earths, are all of them diuretics in fo far as 
they reach the kidneys ; but many of them are at the fame 
time laxative cathartics, and their operating by this quality 
commonly prevents their diuretic efletts. Thcfe, therefore, 
can only be obtained by the exhibition of neutrals, when they 
are given in fuch fmall'dofesss cannot acl upon the inteftines, 
and when thefe dofes are repeated at certain intervals only ; 
but even in this way I could hardly ever render the diuretic 
effl-fls of neutrals, even thcfe of nitre, confiderable. 

II. 3 C Tk] 
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There is, however, a neutral fait that is judged to be 
more certainly diuretic than any other, and has therefore 
been inritled Sal Diureticus. It is very pofhble that this fait 
may be more acTive in the kidneys than fome others, and I 
think I have fometimes obferved it to be fo ; but with refpect 
to it in general, I mull declare, that, though trying the exhibi- 
tion of it in various ways, I could never render its diuretic 
effects remarkable, or fit to be depended upon, when a large 
difcharge of urine was required. 

To conclude this fubjecr, they are the fixed alkaline falls 
that have been eipecially depended upon as diuretics. It has 
been the vegetable fixed alkali only that I have employed, and 
have fometimes obtained its diuretic effects in a remarkable 
degree; but I have often alfo been difappointed of thefe : 
and I was not furprifed at this, as I believe that the alkali is 
almoft always rendered neutral in the ftomach ; and in that 
they could have no other effect than that of other neu- 
trals, which I have juft now reprefented as commonly incon- 
siderable. 

It is, however, {till a matter of fact, that alkalinesdo, up- 
on occafioii, fhow their diuretic power ; and upon the fup. 
pofition juft now made of their neutral ftate in the ftomach, 
their confiderable operation as diuretics is not eafily account- 
ed for. On this fubject, however, I (hall offer two explana- 
tions : One is, that the quantity of alkali thrown into the 
ftomach may be more than the acid there can neutralize ; and 
therefore, that fome portion of it may reach the kidneys in 
its alkaline ftate, and prove there a more powerful ftimulus 
than any neutral fait would be. It is upon this ground that 
I find a large quantity of alkali to be always neceffary to fhow 
diuretic effects. 

An othmi explanation of the powers of alkali in produc- 
ing thefe, is the following : As the acid of the ftomach may 
be prefumed to be of the nature of the fermented acid of ve- 
getables, fo an alkali joined with it muft form a regenerated 
tartar, a fal diureticus, or kali acetatum ; and if this be Id's 
purgative, and more diuretic than other neutrals, while it is 
alfo conveyed to the blood-veffds in larger quantity, we can 
underftand why, from thefe cir cum fiances, the fixed alkaji 
may often appear diuretic. With refpect to its operation as 
diuretic, I have another conjecture to offer. I have com- 
monly found it to prove diuretic when given with bitters, as 
was the manner of Sir John Prix gee ; and I have ima- 
gined that, as the bitters are abforbents of acid, they might 

abforb 
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abforb fo much of that prefent in the ftomach as to prevent 
this from being fo fully applied to the alkali. 

I have now only to add on this fubjeft, that as alkalines 
may be often prevented by purging, from reaching the kid- 
neys ; fo their diuretic effect may be often more certainly fe- 
cured by giving an opiate at the fame time: and for the utility 
of this pra&ice, fee Dr. Mead on the fubjeft ofdropfy. 

After the diuretic falls, I have fet down in my catalogue 
the Sapo Albus Hifpanus ; but after what has been faid above 
with refpeel: to this medicine, I need not add any reflections 
here. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Diaphoretic a. 

UNDER this title I comprehend all the medicines fuited 
to promote a difcharge by the fkin, whether it be by 
infenfible perfpiration or by fweat. In the common lan- 
guage of writers, the term of diaphoretica is applied to 
thofe medicines only which promote the infenfible perfpira- 
tion ; and thofe which occafion fweating they diftinguifh by 
the term of Sudorifera, or Sudorifica : but as, in the medi- 
cines ranged by authors under thefe titles, we can find no 
difference but in the degree of force, or what arifes from the 
manner of adminiftration, we comprehend the whole under 
the title of Diaphoretica, and (hall employ this term only, 
though the effects of the medicine may be often the occafion - 
ing of fweat. 

We fet out with the following propofition. 

All of the diaphoretics operate either by exciting the force 
of the circulation, or by exciting the action of the extreme 
veffels on the furface of the body only; and thefe two 
operations take place fometimes feparately and fometimes 
together. 

The medicines which operate in thefe two ways are pro- 
perly the diaphoretics we are to treat of; but there are various 
circumftanccs of the body which may produce thefe effects, 
and there may be medicines which produce thefe general cir- 
cumftanccs of the fyftem, which may be, though not ftriftly, 

named 
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named Diaphoretics ; but they are the proper diaphoretics we 
are only to treat of here. 

With refpeft to the operation of thefe, as the water of 
the blood pa3cs out by urine or perfpiration, fo the quantity 
of thefe excretions, as faid above, will be in proportion to the 
quantity of water for the time prefent in the mafs of blood ; 
and the palling of it by the one excretion or the other will be 
determined by certain circumftances of the ceconomy, which 
it is proper for us here to confider. 

The general force of the circulation, and the activity of 
the extreme veffels, are what determine to, and fupport both. 
perfpiration and fweat. The latter circumllance, the activity 
of the extreme veffels, may depend upon the heat of the 
air applied to the furface of the body, or upon cold applied, 
whilft the circulation is by exercife, or other caufes, in a vi- 
gorous ilate. 

The determination to the kidneys feems to depend upon 
the faline (late- of the fercdity fitted to pafs by that fecretion, 
whilft the fituation of the kidneys is fitted for a copious fecre- 
tion of the watery parts of the blood. 

Whether there are any parts of the mafs of blood which, 
without exciting the general circulation, are particularly fitted 
to pafs by the fkin, I cannot pofitively determine ; but am 
difpo'ed to think there are none fuch, as the function of per- 
fpiration does not appear to be a glandular fecretion, but mere- 
ly ^n exhalation. 

The a£tion of the exhalant veffels may be excited by heat, 
friclion, and Simulant fubliances applied externally; but it is 
difficult for me to conceive that any medicine, without affect- 
ing the general circulation, can be conveyed to the extreme 
veffels fo as to act on thefe only, or fo univerfally on thefe, 
as in the production of fweat muft be fuppofed. 

From the whole of what is faid, it would appear that there 
are no diaphoretics flrictly to be fo called, that is, internal 
medicines, acling upon the organs of perfpiration alone; and 
if, however, it appears that the a£Hon of the extreme veffels 
is exerted without any increafed action of the general powers 
oi circulation, it muft be by medicines afting upon certain 
parts of the fyfrem, which by a conlent of nerves, can excite 
the a6tion of thefe extreme veffeli. When we are therefore 
to fpeak ol the particular medicines enumerated under the pre- 
fent title, we are to fpeak of all of them under the idea of their 
being fudorifics, whether acting upon the general circulation 
oi upon the extr-me veffels only, and in cither cafe under n 

certain 
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certain adminiflration. But before entering upon tit i s laft 
circumflance of adminiftration, and to explain wherein it con- 
fifls, it is neceffary to obferve, that under the moft powerful 
determination to the fkin, we find that a certain application of 
heat to the furface of the body, without any afliftance from 
powers internally applied, is fuMicient to produce fweating ; 
and that external cold applied can almoft certainly prevent 
the fame, though confiderable powers are employed from 
within. 

The application of heat therefore to the furface of the 
body, and the avoiding of external cold, are circumltances 
almolt abfolutely neceffary to favour the operation of fu- 
dorifics. 

These circumftances maybe obtained by the heat of the 
air applied, as in what is called the dry bagnio, or by increaf- 
ing the heat of the furface by previous warm bathing, or by 
accumulating the warm effluvia of the body itfelf upon its 
furface. This lall may be done by covering up the body ve- 
ry clofely with fuch coverings as may both prevent the efcape 
of the warm effluvia arifing from the bodv itfelf, and may at 
the fame time prevent the accefs of external cold ; the theory 
of both which contrivances is, we believe, commonly un- 
derflood. 

To favour the operation of fudorifics, another means may 
be joined, which is, the taking into the ftomach a quantity of 
warm liquid, which not only excites the general circulation, 
but particularly, by the confent of the veffelson the furface of 
the body with the ftomach, excites the action of thole veffels 
which pour out fweat. 

These two means of covering up the body very clofely, 
and taking warm liquids into the ftomach, are what we call 
the fudorific regimen; which will often alone anfwer the pur. 
pofe of exciting fweat; is often neceffary to the operation of 
fudorifics ; and will always render their operation more com- 
plete and permanent. 

Having thus, as well as we can, explained the operation 
of diaphoretics in general, and the meafures proper and often 
neceffary in their adminiflration, we would next confider 
their general effects upon the fyltem. 

To this purpofe we fay, that as their operation often de- 
pends upon their exciting the action of the heart and arteries, 
and thereby exciting the impetus of the blood in every part of 
the fv Item; fo thev may be ufeful in all cafes in which the 
circulation is languid, and when the powers of it are inert. — 

This 
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This is fufiiciently evident in general ; but the application 
of it to particular difeafes is fomewhat uncertain, for it is 
difficult to determine in what circumftances the practice 
may be fafe. The languor of the circulation may be ow- 
ing to the diminished energy of the brain, from caufes a£l- 
ing efpecially in the brain itfelf ; and in what cafes the in- 
creafed a6iion of the heart and arteries will remove thefe cau- 
fes. and reftore the energy of the brain, is very uncertain. 

For example, in what cafes of apoplexy and palfy the action 
of the heart and arteries may be fafely increafed, it is difficult 
to determine : and 1 am perfuaded, that in very few inflances 
of thefe difeafes the practice is admiffible ; and that, for the 
mofi part, it is ready to do much harm. 

When the effetls of the diminifhed energy of the brain 
appear, efpecially in the flate of the circulation, the applying 
of a flimulus to the heart and arteries may feem to be more 
fafe and proper : but it is difficult to give the due meafure to 
fuch a flimulus, fo as to render it both fafe and durable ; and 
we commonly find that tonics and exercife are both fafer, and 
at the fame time commonly more effectual. In that general 
lofs of tone which we call a Cachexy, tonics, rather than fli- 
mulants, are found to be the remedies. 

When there are any fixed obflru£tions in any part of the 
fyftem, it is difficult to determine when the increafed impetus 
of the circulation is capable of overcoming and removing 
them ; and much random judgment has been produced on this 
fiibjecl, while it is very evident, that when fuch increafed 
impetus is not capable of overcoming the obflruftion, it is 
likely to prove very hurtful. 

WHEN it happens that the a£tion of the heart and arteries 
is already confiderably increafed, it will be readily fuppofed, 
that medicines which increafe the fame would be improper ; 
and fo far as they operate only by increafing the aclion of 
the heart and arteries, they may certainly be hurtful: but 
as nature has intended that the effefts of the increafed impe- 
tus of the blood fhould be obviated by the flowing of fweat; 
fo, when the operation of fudorifics, efpecially of thofe act- 
ing upon the extreme veflels alone, produces this effecT, 
it is poffible that this fweaiing may not only render the 
firfi; operation of fudorifics fafe, even in cafes where the im- 
petus of the blood was before preternaturally increafed, but 
may alfo prove a means of removing the canfes of that pre- 
ternatural increafe, and prove a remedy of the difeafe. 

T i ; i s 
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This leads to the confideration of the effe&s and benefit 
of fweating in fevers and phlegmafias. In the former we do 
not doubt but that fweating, any how excited, may fometimes 
prove a remedy ; but it is at the fame time extremely doubt- 
ful whether it can be fuch when it is excited by medicines 
acting upon the heart and arteries ; and we are certain that 
fuch medicines are generally hurtful. But on the other hand 
when the fweating has been brought en by medicines which 
act upon the extreme veffels only, as thefe remove the fpafm 
of the extreme veffels which fupports the fever, they may be 
a cure of the difeafe. I am clearly of opinion, that fweating, 
by fuch a remedy, may in molt cafes be employed ; but I have 
not attempted it fo often as to allow me to be very pofkive in 
advifing it to be univerfally pra&ifed. 

In certain fevers, in which it is fuppofed that the contagion 
which had produced the difeafe continues to be diffufed over 
the fyllem, and that the cure of the difeafe depends upon the 
expulfion of this matter, it has been propofed to cure fuch a 
difeafe by copious fweating. Such is the cafe of the plague, 
which has been very univerfally treated by fuch a remedy ; 
and without having had fome experience in the difeafe, I can- 
not prefume to condemn the practice; but I have many doubts 
to propofe with refpeft to it, and that is enough to be faid 
here, where the difcuffion could not be properly introduced. 
We cannot however difmifs the fubject without obferving, 
that Che not, an experienced pra£titioner, and one of the 
latefl writers, is of opinion, that the copious fweatings for- 
merly prattifed are by no means neceffary ; and that the judi- 
cious De Mertens, who writes of the plague of Mofcow 
1771, does not propofe fweating as one of the remedies to be 
employed. 

In the cafe of the phlegmafiae, there is more difficulty in 
determining the propriety of fweating; but it may in fome 
meafure be determined in the fame manner, that is, according 
to the means of bringing it on. By heating, and what may bc 
called inflammatory medicines, it is certainly improper ; but 
by medicines acling upon the extreme veffels alone, it may be 
more fafe. As we have however found, that fweating, even 
by the moft fimple fudorific regimen, fometimes aggravated in- 
flammatory difeafes, we muff fay, that it is to be employed 
with doubt and caution. At the fame time, however, the ef- 
fects of Dover's powder in rheumatifm fhow, that fweating 
is not only compatible with, but may prove a remedy in a ve- 
ry inflammatory ftate 9t the fyftetn. We mult however 

conclude 
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conclude with obferving, that what are the circum fiance:; of 
the particular phlegmafiae that may determine for or againfr. 
this practice are not fufficiently ascertained. 

Medicines which promote the difcharge by the (kin may 
be fuppofed to be remedies in the difeafes of that part of the 
fyfrem, and they may probably be fuch; but the diftinclion 
and pathology of cutaneous afFeftions are with me ftill involv- 
ed in fo much obfeurity, that I am not able to fpeak with any 
precifion or clearnefs on the fubjecl. 

It may be fuppofed, when certain acrimonies are diffufed 
over the whole fyltem, that fweatingmay be a probaole means 
of carrying them out ; and upon this footing it has been fup- 
pofed, that fweating, by certain very powerful fudorifics, may 
be a means of curing the lues venerea, and it is alledged that it 
has actually proved fuch. But it is not neceffary at prefent to 
enter into the difcuffions either of the facl: or the probability 
of it, as it is in few cafes that we fhall think of having re- 
course to the practice. 

It has been fuppofed that fweating, like other ferous eva- 
cuations, may occafion an abforption of ferum from the cavi- 
ties in which it has been accumulated in the various fpecies 
of dropfy : and in fome inftances this feems to have happen- 
ed ; but it does not happen fo readily and conflantiy as to ren- 
der the praclice preferable to the other practices which may 
be employed for the fame purpofe. 

PARTICULAR DIAPHORETICS. 

ThesS are arranged in my catalogue according as they 
feern to act efpecially upon the heart and great arteries, or as 
we fuppofc them to a£l more efpecially upon the extreme vef- 
fels; and I have begun to enumerate thefe as we fuppofe them 
to acl in the firft manner. 

These may all be allowed to Annulate theheart and arte- 
ries here enumerated: but in this they are of very different 
degrees of force; and many of them are foweak, that without 
great affiflance from a fudoriftc regimen, they are not capable 
to excite fweat. Such are the Calendula, Crocus, Dulcamara, 
Salvia, Scordium, SaJJafras, Sarfaparilla ; all of which, with 
very little choice, may be employed, but without any advan- 
tage that I can perceive. 

There are other medicines in my lift which are more 
powerful, and require lefs a ffi fiance of the fudorific regimen ; 
fuch as the volatile alkali, wine, and alcohol, and the effential 
oils, or the aromatics from which thefe are obtained. The 

volatile. 
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volatile alkali, in moderate quantity, may be often conveni- 
ently employed for affifting the fudorific regirhen; and the 
fame may be faidof wine and alcohol in moderate dofes : but 
they are in danger of going to excefs, and in large dofes are to 
be confidered in another light. The efTential oils, or the 
aromatics from which they are drawn, are of the heating and 
inflammatory kind, and may be employed fometimes as di- 
aphoretic flimulants, but hardly in any cafe for the purpofe 
of fweating. 

THEContrayervaand Serpentaria are powerful flimulants, 
•fpecially the lafl; and both have been employed in fevers in 
which a debility prevailed; but with what propriety feems to 
me very doubtful. I am perfuaded that wine may always fu- 
perfede the ftimulant power of thefe medicines, and that de- 
bility is better remedied by the tonic and antifeptic powers of 
cold and Peruvian bark than by any flimulants. 

On the fubje£l of the Contrayerva and Serpentaria, I can- 
not avoid uaiifciibing the words of the judicious De Mer- 
TENS. 

•* Radices contrayervaeet ferpentariae Virginianae aprae- 
■• ftantiflimis in arte viris tanquam optima remedia antifeptica 
*• laudatas in febribus putridis, folummodo quando vires defi- 
*• ciunt, et quidem rariffime adhibeo ; experientia edoclus, il- 
* las corpori ingeflas minus prodefTe virtute antifeptica, qua- 
•• lem experimenta in lagenis vel ollis inflituta ipfis inefle de- 
" monftrant, quamvi calefaciente nocere. Putredinis humo- 
w rum arcendae et corrigendae fcopum folus abfolvit cortex 
*• Peruvianus, et ubi cardiacis opus eft, vinum caeteris antefe- 
•• rendum mihi videtur." And in a note he has this ftri£ture 
on two celebrated Englifh phyficians: " Huxham et 
•' PrinGLE, qui has radices commendant, venae fe£Honem in-; 
*' itio harum febrium fuadent, et in flatu morbi vires ftimu- 
•• lantibus excitare tentant." 

Of all the diaphoretics that may be employed to excite 
the general circulation, I hold the giiaiacum to be one of the 
jnoft valuable, as it aflords a matter which paffes more entirely 
to the extreme veffels, and feems to ftimulate the exhalants, 
more in proportion than it does the heart and great arteries. 
By this means it is both a more fafe and more effectual fudorific 
than thofe which ftimulate the latter almoft only. It is on 
this account that it may be juftly confidered as more effectual 
than other fudorifics in the cure of the lues venerea; an^ it is 
probably upon the fame ground that it has been found fo ufe- 
ful in all cafes of rheumatifm, and perhaps in thofe oTgout. 
Vol. II. 3 d Having. 
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Having thus con fidered the feveral diaphoretics which 
operate by exciting the powers of the general circulation, I 
muft now fpeak of thofe which operate more efpecially, or al- 
moft only, upon the extreme veffels. 

In making up my Catalogue I thought of inferting in this 
place Aqua frigida. I Hill think I fhould have done it, and 
therefore fhall fpeak of it here. 

Taken into the ftomach, it is a powerful means ofexcit- 
ing the action of the extreme veffels ; and with the affiftance 
of covering the body very clofely, it may be employed for 
exciting fweat. 

Galen and his immediate followers, as well as thofe of 
the 16th century, feem to have made much ufe of cold water, 
and frequently for the purpofe of exciting fweat: but in more 
modern times, fuch praclices, fo far as I know, have been fel- 
dom followed; and therefore, with refpeel; to the effects or 
propriety of them, I cannot properly give any opinion, but 
mufl advife my readers to confult the Galenic writers, parti- 
cularly Lommius, upon the fubjeft; and further, to confider 
two paffages in Celsus, in Chap. VII and IX of his third 
book, which mention the exciting fweat by a large quantity 
of cc!d water thrown into the ftomach, and thereby curing 
feve 

After thv.s Applying my omiffion of cold water, I pro- 
ceed to n:c.rion the other articles of my Catalogue, which a£l 
efpecially upon the extreme veffels. 

The firft aie the Acid Salts, of which the foffil fpecies may 
be employed, but cannot be conveniently thrown in fo fud- 
denly as to be well adapted to fweating ; and therefore the ve- 
getable acids have been more commonly employed. Of thefe 
the fermented acid of vinegar has been confideredas the rnof! 
effectual ; and a whey mails with a large proportion of vine- 
gar prove lyaver u.dorific. It has there- 
fore beef a power of attenuating 
the fluids, , laid down before with 
refpeft to d itted: and we maintain 
that its fudoru'tc power depends entirely upon its refrigerant 
power in the ftomach, analogous to what we are to fay with 
regard to other faline diaphoretics. 

Sales Neutri. 

These are evidently, with a proper regimen, powerful fu 
doriHcs, and have been frequently employed as fuch. Fo r 
the ufe of nitre in this way, fee Dr. Brockllsby's Obfer" 
vations, pubiifned 1764. 

For 
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For the fudorific powers of the fal ammoniacus, fee Muys 
de Sale Ammoniaco; and it appears from Boerhaavl, 
thkt the fal digeflivum, or febrifugum fylvii, has been employ- 
ed to the fame purpofe. In mentioning thefe fudorific neu- 
trals I need hardly add, that the faline mixture or neutral, 
formed of an alkali joined with the native acid of vegetables, 
is properly employed in favouring and fupporting fvveat. 

Antimonium. 

We have faid above that this medicine, operating, as it al- 
ways does, more or lefs on the ftomach, by that operation 
excites the aftion of the extreme veffels. This is often to 
the degree of exciting fweat ; and whether for this purpofe 
certain preparations of it are more fit than others, I would 
not pofitively determine. In the cafe of fevers, we are clear- 
ly of opinion that our naufeating dofes have the belt effefts 
when they produce fome fweating ; and that when the anti- 
monial alone does not readily do that, it fhould be aflilted 
by fome neutral fait joined to it. 

In other cafes, as of rheumatifm, or other inflammatory 
difeafe, the antimonial may be more certainly and properly 
determined to excite fome fweating, by being joined with 
more or lefs of opium. 

In my Catalogue, I think I fhould have fet down a gene- 
ral title of Emetics ; as, from the analogy of antimony, wc 
conclude, that all emetics are at the fame time diaphoretics, 
and may very often be employed for exciting fweat. 

Opium. 

This fubftance has been at all times confidered as a pow- 
erful fudorific ; and there has hardly been any celebrated fudo- 
rific compofition that has not had this as a chief ingredient 
in it. Though I have treated above pretty largely of the 
medicinal qualities of this fubflance, it is it ill properly con- 
fidered here ; and the queftion that efpecially occurs to us, 
is to explain upon what the fudorific powers of opium efpeci- 
ally depend. 

To this purpofe we fhall allow, that the ftimulant power 
of opium in exciting the aftion of the heart and arteries, may 
have a chief part in its producing fweat ; but I maintain that 
opium does this more readily, and more fafely, than any fti- 
mulants which operate in the fame manner : and this may be 
accounted for, and in my opinion can only be accounted for, 

by 
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by fuppofing that opium with its ftimulant, at the fame time 
exerts its fedative powers. 

These muft efpecially aflfeft the parts moll diftant from 
the fenforium, which are the extreme veflels every where. — 
It manifeftly diminifhes the activity of thefe veflels, and there- 
fore fupprefTes all excretions; but even this muft be with 
f'ome relaxation of their tone and tenfion, whence they may 
more eafily yield to the increafed impetus of the blood in the 
great veflels. In this manner we account for the fudorific 
powers of this fubftance ; and we prefume that it is confift- 
ent with all the feveral operations and medicinal qualities of 
opium which we have mentioned above, and which it is not 
therefore neceflary for us to repeat here. 

Moschus. 

When this is given in large dofes, it commonly induces 
fleep, and alniolt as certainly orrafinns a prnfufe fweat. It is 
therefore properly confidered here as a fudorific ; and its opera- 
tion is explained by the fame realoning we have juft now em. 
ployed on the fubjeft of opium. In its turn the confederation 
of mufk illuftrates and confirms that reafoning. 

In the catalogue cf diaphoretics there are two articles which 
I have not yet taken notice of; and I doubt if they fhould 
have been inferred. The firft of thefe is camphire, which, with 
a fudorific regimen, might perhaps be employed : But in 
the frequent exhibitions of it which I have been acquainted 
with, I have not obferved its tendency to excite fweating ; 
and therefore think it was not properly inferted in my lift. 

The other article I mould take notice of is the Hydrar. 
gyrus. This certainly reaches the extreme veflels, and ex- 
cites their aclion ; and the mod acrid preparation, the corro- 
iive fublimate, fometimes excites fweating ; but neither this 
nor the other preparations are given intentionally for this pur- 
pofe; nor in my opinion could they be conveniently employ- 
ed as fudorifics, which muft always operate more fuddenly 
than a moderate dofe of mercury could be fuppofed tp concur 
with them. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Menacoga. 

THESE are the medicines fuited to promote the menftrual 
difcharge which occurs in the female fex. — A fet of me- 
dicines the moft unfaithful ; and very frequently difappointing, 
our expectations from them. 

The writers on the materia medica, both ancient and mo- 
dern, particularly the former, mention many medicines as 
emmenagogues ; and I have employed a great number of thefe 
recommended by them : but I have been fo very often difap- 
pointed of the wifhed-for effects, that I have ventured to alledge 
that the ancient writers had not on this fubjeft fpoken from ex- 
perience. Thefe difappointments which I have met with, I 
find to have alfo happened to my fellow-praftitioners ; and I 
have not, amongft the moft experienced, found any one who 
does not acknowledge his failures in employing the emmena- 
gogue medicines recommended by writers ; nor who does not 
own, that he cannot almoft in any cafe of amenorrhoea, with 
much confidence, promife fuccefs in curing it. 

What is the foundation of this failure, it is not eafy to 
affign ; but I judge it to be owing to this, that we have not 
yet found out a medicine which has any fpecific power in 
ltimulating the veffels of the uterus : and farther, to explain 
this, I mull make a few remarks upon the nature of the men- 
ftrual difcharge. 

I suppose then, that in confequence of the gradual evolu- 
tion of the fyftem, at a certain period of life, the veffels of the 
uterus are dilated and filled ; and that by this cogeftion thefe 
veffels are ftimulated to a ftronger aftion, by which their 
extremities are forced upon, and pour out blood. Accord- 
ing to this idea it will appear that I fuppofe the menftrual 
difcharge to be upon the footing of an aftive haemorrhagy ; 
which by the laws of the ceconomy is difpofed to return af- 
ter a certain interval, and which, after fome repetition, may, 
by the power of habit, be determined to return at regular 
periods, 

This is my general idea, which I think may be rendered 
applicable to all the various phenomena and accidental oc- 
currences which happen with refpeft to this difcharge. It 
would not however be proper to enter into fuch an expla- 
nation here ; and for my prefent purpofe I am to make ufe of 

one 
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one circumflance only : This is, that as in all aftive haemorr- 
hagies the flowinor of" blood depends efpecially upon the in- 
increafed aftion of the veffels of the part, fo in the uterine 
difcharge it depends upon an increafed act, ion in the veffels of 
the uterus. 

To apply this more particularly, we mud obferve, that the 
interruption of this difcharge is in two different Hates; one of 
which is, when the menfes do not flow about the time of life 
that is the molt ufual with the fex ; and the other is, when the 
flow has been eftablifhed at its ufual periods for fome time, it 
is by certain catiles interrupted from returning at its ufual 
times. Thefe two ftates are well known under the titles of the 
Retention and the SuppreJJion of the mendrual difcharge. The 
firft {fate, that of retention, we fuppofe to depend upon fome 
weaknefs of action in the vcff'els of the uterus; the other, of 
fuppreffion, we fuppofe to depend upon fome conflriclion in 
the extremities of the fame veffels, which prevents their yield- 
ing to the ufual impetus of the blood flowing in the larger 
portions of them. 

The whole of the above remarks might perhaps have been 
omitted here, by referring my readers to the VI and VIII 
Chapters of the Fourth Book of my Firfl Lines, from which 
they may ftill take the doclrine more fully ; but in an intro- 
duclion to the Medicamenta Mcnagoga, I thought it necef- 
fary to give the general doctrine ; which amounts to this, 
that the medicines which are to to be employed in both the 
ftates of amenorrheca, arc chiefly thofe which ftrengthen and 
increafe the a£lion of the veffels of the uterus : And with this 
explanation I proceed now to make fome remarks upon 

PARTICULAR" E M MEN A G OGUE S. 

Aloe. 

Of this we have treated in its proper place amongft the 
purgatives ; and there too we have made our remarks upon 
its fuppofed emmenagogue virtues. 

GUMMI FfETIDA, 

ET PlAN'T.E FOZTID/E. 

Of thefe I have treaied above under the head of antifpaf- 
modics, and have there infinuated, that they have feldom or 
never anfwered my expectations in pra£lice as emmenagogues; 
but I have faid that there may be forne fallacy in my experi- 
ments, 
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ments, and certainly I could not difregard the general opi- 
nion fo much as to omit them here. 

Crocus. 

I must fay the fame with refpeft to this article; but I 
have given above my reafons for fufpecling that it is a medi- 
cine for the mofl partinfignificant. 

Castoreum. 

Of this alfo I have treated above as an antifpafmodic, and 
perhaps that virtue is a good reafon for introducing it here ; 
but befides that, it has as good a right to be confidered as an 
emmenagogue as any of the difagreeable odours which we 
have mentioned as fuch before. The caftor is commonly 
enough joined with the foetid gums : and whenever I have 
employed thefe with any fuccefs, I am of opinion that the 
caftor had a great fhare in producing the cffecls. 

With refpefcl: to the caftor, let it be obferved, that as it 
is in our (hops it is in different conditions; that the moll 
odorous is the moft powerful medicine ; and that fome of 
the kinds of little odour have hardly any power at all. 

Ferrum. 

This we have alfo treated of before as an aftringent and 
tonic medicine ; but we have introduced it here as commonly 
fuppofed to be a very powerful emmenagogue. From the 
principles we have laid down above, it will readily appear that, 
in the cafes of retention, attended as they commonly are with 
a general flaccidity of the fyftem, the tonic powers of iron 
arc likely to be the moft powerful remedy; but at the fame 
time, it will be probable that, in the cafes of fupprefiion de- 
pending upon a conftriclion o^ the extremities of the veflels 
of the uterus, the fame tonic powers may not be fo properly 
employed. 

Kydrargyrus. 

This, as an univerfal ftimulant, and as very commonly 
reaching the extreme veffels, may be capable of ftimulating 
ihofeof the uterus, and therefore of proving an emmenagogue. 
Upon this fuppofition it is introduced here ; and, from fevc- 
ral trials, I am perfuaded that the continued ufe of mercury 
lias proved a cure of fuppreffions. How far it may be em- 
ployed in cafes of retention I am uncertain ; but am of opi- 
nion, that it can be neither fo fafely nor fo effectually em- 
ployed in thefe as in the cafes of fuppreilion. 

END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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cerafi, ii. 281 

guaiacum, ii. 133, 134 
Gummi foetida, ii. 250, 397 

refinae, ii. 293 
Gums fetid, ii 251 
Gunzius (J. G.),ii. 76 

H 

Haen (de), 102. — ii. 33,169, 

180 
Hales (Stephen), 213 
Halle, ii. 210 
Haller (Albert), 1 99, 

—ii. 21,45, 275 
Hard water, 295 
Hare, 273 

Hartman (George), 26 
Hazel nuts, 217 
Haberden (William), ii. 2 
Hedera terreftris, 34 — ii- 9^ 
Hedge muftard, ii. 112 
Hellebore, black, ii, 364 

white, ii. 232 
Helmot, ii. 20 
Hf.lmont (Van), 241 
HblvetIus (A-), ii. 13 
Hemlock, ii- 1 S* % 
Vol.11. 3T 



Hemlock, extract of, ii. 1 83 
plafter of, ii. 184 
poultice of, ii. 184 
powder of, ii. 183 
feeds of, ii. 183 
Hen, 274 
Henbane, ii- 186 

leaves of, ii. 186 
roots of, ii. 186 
feeds of, ii. 1 86 
HeRaclides, 4 
Herman (Paul), 20 
Herophilus,4 
Heucher (George), ii 34 
Hevrman (de J. Henr.) ii 7 
Hill (John), 39 — ii. 10 
Hippocrates, 2, 268 — ii. 23 
Hoffman, (Fred, junior), 24, 
99, 231, 239.— ii. 54, 127, 
128, 130, 137, 260,201,210 
211, 258, 328 

liquor anodynus, ii. 257 
HoME(Francis),ii. 147, 2 10,346 
Honey, ii. 277, 291,343 

recent, ii. 276 
Hops, ii. 52 

Hoppk (D. F. W.) ii. 129 
Hordeum, 200 

diilichum, 201 
tetraftichum, 20 1 
hexaftichum, 201 
283 Horfe-radifh, 309 

root, ii. 124, 300, 320 
Hounds tongue, ii. 281 
Huet (Bernard), ii. 173 
Ht'LMF. (Nathaniel), 306 
Hungary-water, Hi, 103 
Huntdermark (C. Fred.), ii. 

18, 19 
Hunter (John), 11. 133, 182 
Hydrargyria, ii. 250, 394, 398 
Hydrolapathum ii. 27 
Hyofciamus, ii. 186 
Hypnotic fedatives, ii. 1 4 8 
Hypocilhis, ii. 29 
Hyfop, ii- 98 

Hjxham, 
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IIuxham (John), ii. 391 

J 

Jalap, ii. 364 
Jamaica pepper, ii. 140 
James' powder, ii. 329 
Japan earth, ii. 29 
Icthyocolla, ii. 282 
Jef. !ts bean, ii. 52 
Immutantia, ii. 265 
Incidentia, ii, 301, 309 
Infufum amarum. ii. 352 

rofarum, ii. 23 
Infects, 2°>5 
Infpiffantia, ii. 176 

JoERDENS, ii. 207 

Johnston (James), ii. 260 
Ipecacuanha, ii. 321, 323, ibid. 

b ? 2 S . 

tridis noftratis fuccus radicis, ii. 

~ ~ <■> 
29 > 

Iria Gerrnanica, 30 

florentina, ii. 311 

Iron, ii. 13 

fs, ii. 282 
ans, 217 
jujubes, 1 

Juncker (John), ii. 145 
er, ii. 126 
ies, ii. 126, 127 

K 

Kay (John), 16 

Keill (James), 264, 283, 286 

Ker (James), ii. 29 

Kennes mineral, ii. 329 

Kesselmaier, 173 

Ketchup, 3 1 o 

Kidney-bean, 215 

KlNNELR, (David.), ii. 201, 

202,205 
Kino, ii. 12, 30 
Koenig (Emanuel), 27, 28 
K u n c;;ell (J oan ) , ii. 3 25 



Labdanum, ii. 133 
Lac ebutyratum, ii. 340 
Lacerta guana, 280 
La&ua, 192 



Ladies bed-flraw, ii. 25 

mantle, ii. 21 
Lake-water, 295 
Lamb, 271 
Languish (Brown), 53, — u. 

196 
Lapathi, ii. 83 
Lapathum, ii. 26 
Lapidcs calcariss, ii. 285 
Lassonne (J. M. F.) ii. 201, 

208, 209, 210 
Latta (James), ii. 205 
Lavendula, ii 99 
Lauro cerafus, ii. 193 
Laxative, ii. 341, 342,346 
Laxatives, ii- 334 

neutral, ii 358 
Laxantia falina, ii. 344 
Lead, ii. 18 
Leek, 310 — ii. 121 
Legumina, 200, 213, 214 
Lemon-peel, ii 61 
Lenitivum eleftuarium, ii. 342, 

3 6 3. 
Lent diet, 2 84 

Leopard's bane, ii. 61 

Lepus, 272 

Le Roy Archange, ii. 145 

Lefler centaury, ii. 50 

Lettsome (J. C.) 225,226 

Lettuce, 192 

Lewis (William), 39, 112. — 
ii. 12, 13, 14, 50, 117, 139, 
140, 141, 145, 146, 246, 

3 22 > 35 6 > 357. 3S3 
Libavius (Andreas), 25 
Lieutaud (Jofeph), 30, 31, 

32, 115.— ii. 83, 360 
Lightfoot (John), ii. 21 
Lignum campechenfe, ii. 32 
Linacre (Thomas), 16 
Limd (jr.mes), of Haflcr, ic6. 

ii. 163 
Lindenstople (Jean), ii. 56 
Limonium, 183 
LsKkjeus (Sir Charles), 0, 37, 

38, 100, ici, 103, in, 187, 

276, 281. — ii. 21, 23, 5 6 t 

116, 142 
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Linfeed, ii. 84 

Liquid ilorax, ii. 131 

Liquor anodynus Hoffmanni, ii. 

mineralis, ii. 246 
Liquores fermentati, ii. 293 
Liquores fermented, 296, 297, 

303 
Lister (Martin), ii. 368, 383 
Lithofpermum, ii. 373 
Lob Iter, 285 

Loerecke (J. L. L.) 33, 1 15 
Lommius (Jodoeus), ii. 392 
Loofe ftrife, ii. 3 3 
LuDwiG(Ch. Gott.) ii. 186, 

*93 
Lunar cauftic, ii. 87 

Lupulus, ii. 52 

Luthrum, ii. 323 

M 

Macbride (David), 201. — 

ii.291 
Mace, ii. 140 
Macis, ii. 140 
Madder, ii. 26 
Magnefia alba, ii. 286, 348 
Maidenhair, ii. 22 
Maize, 204 

Majorana, ii. 100, 297 
Mallow, ii. 84 
Malt, ii. 291 

liquors, ii. 343 

fpirit, 305 
Malting, 303 
Malva, 188. — ii. 4, 84 
Mammalia, 222, 260 
Manna, ii. 343 
Mares milk, 233 
Margraff (Andr. S.) 168, 

195. — ii. 11 
Marine acid, ii. 226 
Marjoram, fweet, ii. 100 
Mars, ii. 13 
Marm-mallow, ii. 84 

trefoil, or buckbean, ii. 52 
Marubium, ii. 104 



Mandatories, ii. 299 
Matricaria, ii. 249 
Matthiolus (Andreas), 28 
Mayernf. (Sir Theodore), 16 
Mead (Richard), 282. — ii. 12, 

9°> *35> 3 6 4> 3 82 > 3 8 5 
Meat, 293 
Meats, 287 

putrefccnt, 290 

faked, 289, 306, 307 

vegetable, 310, 312 
Mel, ii. 276 

rofaceum, ii. 24 
Melampodium, ii. 363 
Melilotus, ii. 83 
Melon, 188 
Menagoga, ii. 395 
Memghini, ii. 14,200 
Mentha piperata, ii. 101 

fativa, ii. 100 
Menyanthes, ii. 52 
Mercurial ointment, ii. 218 
Mercurius dulcis, ii. 307 

emeticus flavus, ii. 326 
Mercury, ii. 300 
Mezereon, ii. 146 
Milium, 202 
Milk, 223. — ii. 82 

of a{fes, 223 

of ewes, 234 

of goats, 223 

of mares, 223 

of flieep, 223 

of women, 223 

acid of, ii. 232 

its cafeous part, 234, 254 

its coagulable part, 224, 
228 

its oily part, 224, 234 

its ferous parts, 234 

fugar of, 258 

its watery matter, 224 
Millefolium, ii. 33 
Millepede, ii. 383 
Millet, 202 

Milman (Francis), ii. 371 
Mineral waters, ii. 348 

Mifletoc, 
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Mifletoe, ii. 33 

Millura guaicina, ii. 136 

MlTHRlDATES, 6 

Morris (Michael), ii. 181 
Morton (Richard), ii. 65 
Mofchus, ii. 259, 393 
Muciiaginofa, ii. 281 
Mugwort, ii. 248 
Muriatic acid, ii. 226,280, 331, 

348 
Murray (Jo. Andreas), 36, 

112. — ii. 21, 24,34, 43, 56, 

50, 51, 100, 107, 115, 116, 

171,249 
"Musa (Antoiv.us), ii. 98 
Mufhrooms, ii. 228 
Mufk, ii. 259 
Muflel, 287 

Muftard, 311. — ii. 113, 320 
for the table, ii. 1 14, 320, 

325 
Muys (W. G.) ii. 392 

Myrrha, ii. 132 

N 

Nai'cotic fedatives in general, ii. 

148 
Narcotics, particular, ii. 153 
Nafturtium aquaticum, ii. 112 
Natrum tartarifatum, ii. 348 
Navew, 195 
Navier, (P. T. ), 20 
Needham (Tuberville), 220 
Neutral faits, ii. 36, 233, 346, 

.384 
Newman (Cafpar), 34, 112 

NlCANDER, 7 

Nicotiana, ii. 186,298,323,366 
Nitre, 307— ii. 35, 234, 272, 
3 2 9> 384 
cubic, " : '._235 
Nitro'is acid, ii. 225, 331 
Nuces oleofe, 200, 21c, 214 
Numida, 275 
Nutmeg, ii. 1 38 
Kux inofchata, ii. 138 



Nymphaea, ii. 83, 215 
O 

Oak bark, ii. 31 

Oats, 188, 191 

Oil, ii. 280, 281 

of amber, ii. 246 
of camphire, ii. 207 
emollient, ii. 80, 82 
efiential, ii. 124, 274, 291, 

390 
a conftituent part of foap, 

ii. 272 

of olives, ii. 86 

volatile, ii, 263 
Olea empyreumatica, ii. 258 

ex animalibus, ii. 259 

effentialia, ii. 256 
Oleofa blanda, ii. 283 
Olera, 189 

acefcentia, ii. 291 

blanda, ii. 344 
Oleraceae, 189 
Oleum animale, ii. 258 

caryophillorum, ii. 138 

macis exprefTum, ii. 139 

ricini, ii. 361 

fuccini, ii. 246 

terebinthinae, 31 
Olibanum, ii. 127 
Olives, 219 

oil of, ii. 86 
Onion, ii. 373 

juice of, ii. 119 
Opium, ii. 130, 153, 186, 187, 

208, 293 ^ 
Opopanax, ii. 254 
Orache, ii. 83 
Orache, flinking, ii. 249 
Orange of China, 183 — ii- 59 
peel, ii. 60 
tree, ii. 61 
Orchis bifolia, 2 1 2 
morio, 2 1 1 
Oribasius, 14 
Oryza, 203 

Oftracea, 
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Oftracea, 286 
Ovis, 268 
Ox, 267 
Oxycoccus, 184 
Oxylapathum, ii. 28 
Oyfters, 286 

P 

Pachius (Antonius), 8 
Paeony, 1 1 — ii. 255 
Panis fermentatus, 6 
fine fermento, 6 
Papaver album, 219 

fomniferum, ii. 154 
Papilionacese, 213 
Paracelsus, 15 
Parietaria, 83 

Parmentier, 195, 207, 212 
Parfley, ii. 108 
Parfnip, 196 
Patridge, 275 
Pafleres, 277 
PafTuke majores, 185 
minores, 185 
Paftinaca, 196 
Pavo, 275 

Pauli (Simon), 26, 27, 28, 29 
Peach tree, flowers of, ii. 97 
leaves of, ii. 97 
Peacock, 275 
Pears, 182 
Peas, 214 

Pechlin (J. Nich.), 284 
Pellitory of the wall, ii. 83 
Pennyroyal, ii. 101 

tea, ii. 102 
Pepper, ii. 143 

black, ii. 141 
Peppermint, ii. 101, 257 

efTence of, ii. 10 1 
Percival (Thomas), ii. 20, $$ y 

54 . .. 
Perficaria, 11. 374 
Peruvian balfam, ii. 129 

bark,ii. 22, 44,53, 59, 
61, 162,234, 293, 391 
Patafitcs, Ii. 3 1 i 



Petroleum hortenfe, ii. 107 

Macedonicum, ii. 108 

Phafeoli, 215 

Pheafant, 275 

PmLiNUsof Cos, 4 

Pickles, 309 

Pickling, 290 

Piluke aloeticae, ii. 357 

ex colocynthide cum aloe, 

ii. 358,368 
rufi, ii. 358 
ftomachicae, ii. 358 

Pimento, ii. 140 

Pimpinella, ii. 108 

Pinus, ii. 121 

Piper longum, ii. 143 
nigrum, ii. 142 

Piftachio, 218 

Pifum, 215 

Pitwell water, 295 

Pitcairn (Archibald), ii, 54, 

Pix liquids, ii. 125 

Plantae alliaceae, ii. 291 
fajtidce, ii. 397 
filiquofa?, ii. 291 

Plantago, 34 

Plantarum partes acidse, ii. 291 

Plempius (Vopifcus), 13 

Plenck (Jof. Jac), ii. 30J 

Pliny the elder, 8, 9, 10 

Plumbum, ii. 18 

Poifons, 6 

Poifonous plants, ii. 149 

Polygala feneka, ii. 340 

Polygonatum, 30 

Polypodium, 31 

Pomacece, 181 

Pompion, 188 

Poppey feeds, 218 

Porrum, 198 

Portland powder, ii. 42, 43, 

5 6 >57> I3 6 
Potatoes, 199, 212 
Poulard, 276 
Poupart, ii. 32 
Prawn, 285 

Precipitate, 
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Precipitate, red, ii. 87 
Preferves, 308 
Primates, 222 

Pringle (Mr. James), ii. 260 
Pringle (Sir John), 307 — ii. 
73> io 5> l 35^3 6 > 161,271, 
384* 39 1 
Prunes, 185 
Prunus filveftris, ii. 28 
Pruffian blue, ii. 14 
Ptarmigan, 276 
Pulegium, ii. 101 
Pulfatilla nigricans, ii. 147 
Pulfe, 212 

Pulvis ari compofitus, ii. 145 
bufonum, 30 

fternutatorius, ii. 297 

ftypticus, ii. 12 
Petrufcent meats, 289 

CL 

Quadrupedia, 23 

Quaill, 275 

Quarin (Jofeph), ii. 203 

Quaffia, ii. 5 I 

Quercetanus (Jofeph), 26 

Quick grafs, ii. 373 

filver, ii. 300 
Quinces, ii. 5 
Quinquefolium, ii. 23 

R 
Rabbit; 272 
Radices, 196 

graveolentes, ii. 255 
Radifn, 196 
Rain-water, 296 
Raifins, 185 
Rancidity, 227 
Ranunculus, ii. 374 
Raphanus rufticanus, ii. 103, 

114, 225 

fativus, 183 
Rapum, 197 
Rattlefnake root, ii. 359 
Ray (John) 21, 25, 27, 28,37 
Red beet, ii. 83 
game, 276 



Redi (Francifco), ii. 42 
Refrigerants in general, ii. 219 

particular, ii. 222 
Reguius medicinalis, ii. 328, 

3 2 9 
Re id (Andrew), ii. 229 
Refin of guaiacum, ii. 1 34 
Refinofa, ii. 131, 379 
Reftharrow, ii. 373 
Rhabarbarum, ii. 357 
Rhamnus, catharticus, ii. 365 
Rhazes, 13, 14 
Rhubarb, ii. 358 
Ribes nigrum, 1 84 
Ribefia, 184 
Rice, 202, 203 

River 1 us (Lazarus), ii. 234 
RiviNus(Aug.Quir.),ii. 190 
Roafting, 289, 292 
Rob, 183 

iuniperi, ii. 1 27 
Robinson (Brian), 46, 261, 

275— ii. 83,317 
Roborants, ii. 3 
Roccambole, 198 
Rock oil, ii. 247 
Roe, 272 
Roebuck, 272 
Rolfinc (Guernerus), 13 
Roots, 195 
Rofa filveftris, ii. 24 
Rofe, red, ii. 23 
Rofemary, ii. 1 02 
Rosenstein (Van. Nic.) ii. 

Rubia tinclorum, ii. 26, 373 
Rubigo ferri, ii. 13 
Rue, ii. 249 

conferveof, ii. 249 
Rum, 305 
Runnet, 227 

Russel (Alexander), ii. 147 
Ruflia, 24 
Ruta, ii. 249,375 
Rutty (John), 39 
Rye, 201, 202 

Sabina> 
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Sabina, ii. 250, 375 
Saccharum faturni, 238 
Saffron, ii. 214 
Sagapenum, ii. 209 
Sage, ii. 103 
Sago, 210 

Sal alkalinus fixus vegetabilis 
purificatus, ii. 345 
alkalinus fixus, ii. 391 

volatilis, ii. 391 
ammoniacus, ii. 392 
fecretus, ii. 234 
volatilis, ii. 262 
digeftivum, ii. 392 
diureticus, ii. 384 
mirabile, ii. 234 
plumbi, ii. 237 
polychreftus, ii. 347, 357 
Sal rupellenfis, ii. 348 

tartari, ii. 345 
Sala (Angelus), 25 
Salep, 2 1 1 
Sales acidi, ii. 290 
alkalini, ii. 291 

volatiles, ii. 262 
diuretici, ii. 383 
neutri, ii. 27 1, 290, 347, 

39 2 
terreltres, ii. 237, 290 

volatiles, ii. 290 
Saline mixture, ii. 236, 392 
Salix alba, ii. 75 

pentandra, ii. 76 
Salfafi, 197 
Salt, ii. 262 

common, ii. 235, 274 
of wormwood, ii. 236 
.Salted meats, 271, 287, 288 
Salting, 289, 
Salts, acid, ii. 392 

neutral, ii. 35, 346, 384 
Salvia, ii. 103, 390 
Sambuci flores, 34 — ii. 83 
Sambucus, ii. 361 
Sanctorius, 271, 272, 2S3 

281 
Sandaracha, ii. 127 



Sanders, yellow, ii. 1 3 7 
Sanguis draconis, ii. 13, 30 
Santalum citrinum, ii. 137 
Sapoalbus hifpanus, ii. 349,385 
Sapones, ii. 272 
Saracens, 12 

Sarfaparilla, 35 — ii. 136, 390 
Saflafras, ii. 136, 390 
Savin, ii. 250 
Savoy, 190 
Sauer kraut, 192 
Scammony, ii. 365 
Scheele (Char. William,) ii. 
284 

SCHROEDER(John), 19, 24,25, 
28 

Schulzius (J. Hen.), 195 
Schwenke (Thomas), ii. 337 
Scilla, ii. 324, 375 
Scolymus cynara, 194 
Scopoli (J. Ant.) 188 
Scordium, ii. 56, 390 
Scarzonera, 197 

SCRIBONIUS L ARGUS, 7, 8 

Scurvy-grafs, ii. ill 

diftilled water of, ii. 109 
Sea fait, 306 
Sealed earths, ii. 10 
Sebeften, 186 
Secale, 201 

cornutum, 202 
Sedantia, ii. 148 
Sadative fait, ii. 233 
Sedatives, ii. 94, 256 

foporific, ii. 148 

as aftringents, ii. 35 
Seeds, cold, 218 

of plants, 1 99 
Semen dauci filveitris, ii. 392 

fantonicum, ii. 43 
Seminofculofae, 193, 194,197 
Semina, 199 
Sen ac (Jean Baptift), ii. 309, 

Senecio, 31 
Seneka, ii. 374 

Senna, ii. 107, 352, 363 

Sennertrus 
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Sennertrus (Daniel), 16 

Senticofae, 183. — ii. 21 

Serapion, 4 

Serpentaria, ii. 391 
Virginiana, ii. 58 

Serum aluminofum, ii. 12 
lactis, ii. 342 

Shallot, 198 

Shaw (Peter), ii. 50 

Sheep, 270 

Shrimp, 285 

Sialagoga, ii. 299 

Siliquofae, 1 90, 192 — ii. 1 1 0,3 80 

Silver-weed, ii. 21 

Simaruba, ii. 51 

Sinapi, ii. 1 13, 325 

album, ii 113, 351 
nigrum, ii. 113, 351 
oleum expreffum, ii. 115 

Sifarum, 197 

Skirret, 197. — ii. 344 

Sloes, ii. 28 

Smith (Thomas), ii.214, 233, 

• 234> 2 35> 2 3 6 > 366 
Smoking tobacco, ii. 1 89 
Smyth (James Carmichael),ii. 

381,382 
Snail, 287 
Snipe, 277 
Snuff, ii. 188 
Soap, ii. 204,206,207 

itsattenuant power, ii. 205 
decompofed by any acid, 

ii. 204 
white, ii. 369 
Solan goofe, 277 
Solanum tuberofum, 299 
Sophia chyrurgorum, 30 
Sorrel, ii. 26 
Southernwood, ii. 56 
Sow, 270 
Soy, 312 

Spallanzani (Abbe), ii. 220 
Spielman (J. R.), 24,36, 37 
115, 186,202,203 — ii. 21 
Spinage, 189— ii. 83, 344 
Spiritus asthereus vitriolatus, ii. 
246 



Spiritus ammorriaci foetidus, . 

2 5' 
antifcorbuticus Drawitzii, ii. 

1 1 1 

lavendulaj, ii; 103 
compofitus, ii. 100 

mindereri, ii. 237 

rofmarini, ii. 103 

fali3 ammoniaci dulcis, ii.262 
vinofus, ii, 262 

volatilis foetidus, ii. 25 1 
Squill, ii. 323, 375 
Squill dried, ii. 376 
Stag, 272 
Stahl, (Geo. Em.), ii. 43, 

109 
Stahlians 22 — ii. 61 
Starch, ii. 2R2 
Stark (William), 308 — ii. 

276 
Steedman (John), ii. 125, 

256 
Steel, ii. 13 
Stellatae, ii. 24 
STENZiaius(Chriftr. Godofr.), 

ii. 56 
Stevens (Edward), 173 
Stewing, 289, 290 
Stimulantiaacria, ii. 144 

refinofa, ii. 380 
Stimulants in general, ii. 87 

particular, ii. 167 

indirect, ii. 90 
Stoerck (Baron), ii. 146, 166, 

180, 183, 186, 196 
Stomachica, 30 
Stone fruits, 181 
Storax, ii 131 

liquid, ii. 131 
Stoughton's elixir, ii. 50 
Stramonium, ii. 190 
Strawberries, 183 — ii. 23 
Strengthened, ii. 3 
Stynix calamita, ii. 131 

liquida, ii. 131 
Succinum, ii. 246 
Succory, 193 

Sudorifcrum 
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Sudoriferumantypiretlcum raro 

fallens, ii. 161 
Sugar, ii. 274, 276,278, 280, 

2? I >343 

as alimentary, 167 

of lead, ii. 13 
Sulphur, ii. 350 

auratum, ii. 329 

antimoniiprecipitatum.ii. 329 

preparations of, ii. 350 
Summer fruits, 176 
Suppofitories, ii. 339 
Sus, 271 

Sutto (Daniel), ii. 365 
Sweden, 24 
Swedieur (F.)ii. 306 
Sweet, ii. 341 

Swieten (Baron Van), 195, 
,— ii. IO, 16,63, 103, 116, 130 

142, 166, 201 
Sydenham (Thomas), ii. 26, 

43,63,64, 104, 130, 164, 

165, i7i>337>3 6l >3 62 >3 6 7 

379. 
Symphytum, ii. 381 

Syrup, ii. 365 

of horfe-radim, ii. 113 

of rofes, ii. 24 
Syrupus eryfimi, ii. 113 

gingiberis, ii. 141 

exrofis ficcis, ii. 24 

T 

Taber^montanus, 25, 27 
Tacamahaca, ii. 253 

in (hells, ii. 253 
Tamarind, ii. 341 
Tanfey, ii. 54 

tea, ii. 55 
Tar, ii. 125 

water, ii. 126, 228 
Taraxacum, 193 
Tartar, ii. 232,344 

cream of, ii. 344 

cryftals of, ii. 344 

emetic, ii. 324 
Tartarum emeticum, ii. 332 

folubile, ii. 348 
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Tea, ii. 343 

green, ii. 102 
Terebinthinalarigna, ii. 1 2 1 , 1 26 

veneta, ii- 121 
Terra japonica, ii. 29 

figillatae, ii I o 
Teftacea, 286 — ii. 285 
Tetradynamia, 190, 199 
Tetrao, 276 

lagopus, 276 
Tetrix tetrao cauda plena, 276 
Teucrium, ii. 56 

fcordium, ii. 104 

chamaedrys, ii. 104 

chrmaepitys, ii. 104 

marum, ii. 104 
Thea, ii. 212 
Theophrastus, 3 
Theriaca andromachi, 8 
Thomson (Alex. ), ii. 12, 323 
Thorn apple, ii. 193 
Thunbergh, (C. P.), 210 
Tin&ura aperitiva Morbii, ii, 
227 

aromatica, ii. 143 

fuliginis, ii. 251 

jalappae, ii.365 

fennas compofita,ii. 364, $65 
Tinflure of guaiac in rum, ii. 

oi rofes, ii. 24 
Tobacco, ii. 186 

chewing, ii. 187, 190 

fmoaking, ii. 187 

fnuffing, ii. 187 
Tonics, ii. 3, 36 
Tormentil, ii. 24 
Torti (Franc.) ii. 67 
Tortoife, 281 
Tournefort(J. P.) 18,27,32 

— ii. 2 1 
Tragacantha, ii.283 
Tragopogon, 198 
Tragus (Hierom), 25,28 
Trallas (Balth. Lud. ), ii.179 
Triticum, 204 
Turkey, 275 

G Turkey, 
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Turkey rhubarb, ii. 358 

Turnip, 196, 197 

Turpentine, ii. 121, 1 26, 1 29, 

Venice, ii. 127 
Turpentine, its efTential oil, ii. 

379 

glyfters, ii. 123 

Turpethum mir.erale, ii. 325 
Tuffdago, ii. 310 

farfara, ii. 31 1 

V 

Vaccinia, 184 
Vaginales, ii. 26 
Valerian, ii. 293 

wild, ii. 254 

volatile tincture of, ii. 255 
Valeriana filvdlris, ii. 255 
Valisnieiii, ii. -341 
Vapour, ii. 80 
Veal, 269 

Vegetable acid, 309— ii. 227, 
290, 370,383,392 

aflringents, ii. 20 

meats, 310 
Vegetans nouriflants, 196 
Venel, 32 

Venice turpentine, ii. 121, 128 
Vcnifon, 200 
Venus, ii. 1 5 
Veratrum, ii. 367 
Vcrdegris, ii. 18 
Vermes, 286 
Verticillatse, ii. 97 
Verticillated plants, ii. 303 
Vinegar, 308 — ii. 24, 230, 237, 

3 I2 > 3*3> 39 2 . 
Vinous fermentation, 297 

Vixjum, ii. 293 

aloeticum, ii. 356 
amarum, ii. 145 

Viper, 281 

Virgil, 213 

Virginian fnake-root, ii. 58 

Vifcus, ii. 32 

Vitriol, blue, ii* 16, 325 



Vitriol, white, ii. 1 3, 326 
Vitriolated tartar, ii. 234 
Vitriolic acid,ii. 2 3, 2 24, 280,331 
Vitrum antimonii, ii. 328 

ceratum, ii. 328 
Umbellatse, 193, 197 — ii. 105, 

37 2 
Unguentum epice, ii. 127 

Ungula alcis, 30 

Vogel (Rud. Aug.) 33, 103, 

112 

Volatile alkali, ii. 383, 390 

oil, ii. 263 

tincture of valerian, ii. 255 
Urogallus tetrao, 276 
Uva urfi, ii. 8, 33 
Uvse apyrsenae, 185. 

corinthiacoe, 185 

vitis, 184 

w 

Wall (Martin), ii. 260 
Wallerius (John Gotfch.) ii. 

125 
Water fimple, 294. — ii. 82,268, 

348 
diddled, ii. 24 
foft, 295 
hard, 295 
of pitwells, 296 
of rivers, 296 
of lakes, 296 
from rain, 296 
from fnow, 296 
gruel, 204. — ii. 370 
warm, ii. 81, 319, 320, 

3 2 5 
Water crefles, ii. 1 1 1 
fowl, 277 
germander, ii. 56 
hemlock, ii. 184 
lilly, ii. 215 
melon, 179 
trefoil, ii. 52 
Watson (William), ii. 69 
Weber (Chrift. ii. 22 
WEDELiusWolfgangusG.) 26 
Wepfe* 
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Wepfer(Jo. Jac.) 29. — ii. 172 

Werlhoff (PaulGottl.),ii.57, 

201, 203, 206, 381, 382, 

383 
Wheat, 204 

Whey, 223, 231, 232, 259 
Whytt (Robert), ii. 50, 60 

WlCHMAN (J. E.) H. 57, 382 

Willow, ii. 97 

Wine, ii. 216, 313,390 

auftere, ii. 35 

burnt, ii. 35 

new, 300 

old, 300 

perfect, 300 

in different conditions, 301 

red, 303 

rough, 303 

ftyptic, 303 

fweet, 302 

white ii. 331 
Winter cherry, ii. 373 
Winter's bark, ii. 144 



Wintringham (Clifton, jun.) 

ii. 79 
Withering (William), ii. 374 
Women's milk, 233 
Woodcock, 277 
Worms, 287 
Wormwood, ii. 55 
fait of, ii. 236 
Wort, 304 

Y 

Young (George), 163 
Young (Thomas), 228, 231, 

2 3 2 ., 233,234,238,246,264 

— ii. 25 

Z 

Zacutus (Lufitanus), 27.— 

ii. 105 
Zea, 204 

Zedoary, 32. — ii. 56, 141 
Zorn, (Barth.) 33 
Zinc, ii. 2C, 74, 287 
Zinci flores, ii. 20 
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